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PREFACE 


The following pages contain, in very much expanded form, the 
substance of two Lectures, delivered under' the auspices of the 
National Spiritual Assembly of the Bahais in India, on the occasion 
of their Centenary celebrations in Bombay (24th May, 1944) , and in 
Ahmedabad (10th July, 1944). Needless to add, the material and 
argument have been brought up to date, wherever possible and 
necessary. 

In view of momentous changes happening in the basic conception 
and working structure of the international system, in consequence of 
the war, the writing has had to be spread over a much longer period 
than was deemed at first necessary Printing, too, has taken much 
longer than expected, with the result that some repetition or diffuse- 
ness of exposition has become inevitable. 

All religions claim to stand for peace and biotherhood amongst 
men. But the Prophet Bahaullah, who proclaimed this new Faith, 
has made prophecies regarding the form of the future world — in its 
social, political and economic organisation, — which seem peculiarly 
remarkable under present conditions. If curient tendencies may be 
relied upon, they aie also not unlikely to be fulfilled, in substance if 
not m the letter, by the obvious force of ciicumstances Aposite and 
specific extracts from his writings are available in plenty , and in plain 
language, needing neither commentary nor explanation. The writer, 
however, has avoided adducing them, as much to guard against the 
size of this work swelling unnecessarily, as to prevent his own opinions 
being mistaken for another’s. 

The book is presented mainly in the form of Lectures to a public 
audience. It was, howevei, unayoidablc to add much to the original 
lectures, in order to bring the notes for the addresses up-to-date, round 
up tire argument, substantiate the principal theme, and present 
the work in a readable form The writer hopes those present at the 
Lectures will find in these pages notlimg inconsistent with the ideas 
(laid before them in the Lectures as delivered 

The present writer had entertained views on the Post-War 
Reconstruction of the existing social system on lines, which are in 
many respects similar to those ptopounded by Bahaullah, but without 
any knowledge of that declaration made almost a hundred years befoie. 
For one brought up under a system of intensive, increasing, but un- 
bridled, industrialism under capitalist impetus, setting loose the forces 
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of insatiate competitive greed and incessant lust for domination and 
exploitation, the views entertained by this writer may justly be con- 
sidered neither original nor unusual Full credit must, however, be 
given to the Thinker and the Seer, who, probably, had not heard even 
the name of Marx , whose reliance was on authority rather than on 
individual free thought , whose starting point was Faith rather than 
Reason, to have visualised a world of the future, in which social 
equality and economic opportunity for full self-expression would not 
be the exclusive privilege of the chosen or the faithful few ; but would 
be available to every individual. If, in the Bahai view of the future 
social system, private property and parasitism are not to be wholly 
abolished, economic freedom and mdmdual security will, nevertheless, 
be the basic planks of the New Order. 

The present writer was, therefore, happy to utilise such an occai* 
Sion as the Centenary Celebiation of tire Bahais to put forward views, 
on lines which no one now cares to challenge in principle, though he 
himself feels sceptic as regards the likelihood of their realisation every- 
where in everyday life. In spite of the imposing array of statements 
and declarations of their aims by the leaders of the United Nations, 
the war docs not seem really to have yet taught the one lesson it is 
absolutely necessary to learn, if the world of our dreams is ever to 
become a reality, viz. chat recourse to armed force is not only an in- 
fallible sign of the brute in man , but that war never profits any one, 
victor or vanquished. 

In bringing out the substance of the Lectures in book form, the 
writer has drawn upon contemporary thought in the West, as well 
as on several of his own publications in the last two decades. Where 
necessary, due acknowledgement has been made to all thinkers whose 
contributions have been drawn upon to substantiate his own views. 
He IS aware of the futility of putnng forward a definite, cut-and-dried 
scheme of re-ordering the world and its component units, in political 
constitution, social structure, and economic organisation and activities- 
But he thinks it would add to the clearness of thinking on the subject, 
if the basic principles underlymg such change, and the ways and 
means of putting some of those prmciples into effect, are laid out 
analytically, so as to provide, if not the outlines of a constitution for 
the New World, at least some of the material wherewith such out- 
lines might be built up. i 
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The War has ended after six years of waste, suffering, and destruc- 
tion The forces of reaction, of aggression and domination, of racial 
exclusiveness and economic exploitation, have fought and lost. Two 
great nations, once in the vanguard of civilisation, he prostrate, devast- 
ated, without means or resources, at the mercy of the conqueror. 

The end was inevitable. And when that end is finally 
realised, the responsibility of the leaders of those who claim 
to have fought for fieedom, justice, and individual as well as 
national secuiity, will not have ended, but only just begun. The 
hopes of many in this world of class domination had been pinned upon 
the person of Mr. Roosevelt while he lived, notwithstanding momen- 
tary misgivmgs about his real purpose, or actual ability to realise his 
ideals, because of his seeming subservience to the more aggressive 
personality of Churchill. With his death, and with the progress of 
deliberations at San Francisco, a new cloud has risen on the horizon, 
which, it is to be hoped, the pledges the late President of the U.S.A. 
had given m the name of the American people would soon disperse. 

On the eve of the San Francisco Conference, Mahatma Gandhi 
issued a statement, which contained the following courageous words, 
breathing the real spirit of peace upon the whole earth, and goodwill 
among all men : 

“Peace must be just. In order to be that, it must neither 
be punitive nor vindictive. Germany and Japan should not 
be humiliated. The strong are never vindictive. Therefore, 
fruits of peace must be equally shared. The effort then will 
be to turn them into friends. The Allies can prove their 
democracy by no other means. 

“ It follows from the foregoing that there will be no armed 
peace imposed upon the forcibly disarmed. All will be dis- 
armed. There will be an mternational police force to enforce 
the lightest terms of peace. Even this retention of an inter- 
national police will be a concession to human weakness, not 
by any means an emblem of peace.” 

May the spirit of the Message be heeded by those who have the 
making of peace and the remoulding of the world in their hands ' 

Bombay. 1st October, 1945 


K. T. SHAH 
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CHiapter 1 


INTRODUCTORY 


I n one of the corners of the Tunes Square, New York, there is a 
theatre, called The World, which had recently some damage to be 
repaired. The proprietors, therefore, closed the theatre, and put up 
a notice reading "The World closed for refatrs" I do not know if 
the proprietors had in their mind any meaning b^ond what reads on 
the surface. But if the reader is more critical, or more cynically in- 
clined, he could easily read into that notice a much wider significance 
* applicable equally to the present conditions of the whole civilised 
world, which is drowned in strife and turmoil, blood and violence. 

In the midst of a war, in which almost every important country 
is involved on one side or the other, all progress has inevitably stop- 
ped Every form of civilised intercourse and cultural communication 
between the peoples of the world seems to have come to a dead halt. 
Every institution working for international harmony and human wel- 
fare has been either mterrupted in its work, or diverted, if not per- 
verted in all its basic tasks, to serve the needs o£ brute force. The 
normal currenc»of man’s daily life is dammed ; the regular channels 
of his activity choked and barred. Every dream of progresss, every 
stream of development of material prosperity and spiritual growth, is 
arrested 

What remains of the ordinary peace-time dealmgs and intercourse 
, between the nations of the world appears to be aimed exclusively at 
destruction — desruction of life in every form and every age , of goods 
of every kind ; of food and material of every sort, even of all the 
machines, tools, and instruments of new production, and arrangements 
for the distribution of the recurring wealth produced by the efforts and 
ingenuity of civilised man. Man is busy in every corner of the globe 
with devising more ingenious ways of killing or wounding or maiming 
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his fellows , or rendering life mote diiEcult and distressing than it 
need ever be. The very conquests man has made by his intelligence 
over the brute forces of nature, — his science and inventions, — are em- 
ployed to make man more savage than the beasts of the jungle, more 
noxious than the most poisonous plant or vermin to his fellows. Civi- 
lisation is being distorted and perverted, if not basically undermined 
and destroyed, by the very achievements which constituted the glory 
and the greatness of the last century ; and which made a promise of 
continuous advance, now denied or falsified by the havoc and horrors 
of total global war. 

Thinkers of eveiy race and preachers of every religion have recog- 
nised the dire tribulation that comes upon mankind m the wake of 
war. In the midst of the curse and the horrors we are witnessing, 
the more courageous and perspicacious of such souls are busy thinking 
out plans for avoiding the loss of life, needless waste and wanton 
destruction that take place before their eyes. Thoughts of this kind, 
however, which would aim at equity and justice to all, victors or 
vanquished, and all reason which goes with such thought, appear to 
be at a heavy discount for the moment. The very foundation for 
such thinking — factual material — is unavailable, or distorted by the 
demands of war-time propaganda to an unrecognisable degree. Anger 
and grief, born of passion and of prejudice, dominate all concerns, 
institutions, or conventions of our existing civilisation. Sane and 
balanced thinking, and impartial, objective judgment ate thus all but 
impossible, for the moment. But that makes their need all the 
greater. 

All that is not due to any failure to recognise the gravity of the 
situation. Leaders of the warring nations have uttered and reiterated 
superlative platitudes in endless monotony about the critical character 
of the present juncture. They have declared again and again their 
inflexible resolve to reshape, when the war is over, a wholly new world. 
In the allied countries, this war has been represented as the eternal 
struggle between progress and reaction , between privilege and equali- 
ty , between authority and democracy. While the spokesmen of 
Democracy speak of fundamental freedoms of men and security 
of nations , while they promise to establish a world in which every 
human being would enjoy freedom firom want or fear ; of thought and 
expression and worship, those ranged against them blow equally loud 
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their trumpets o£ a New Order, in which, under the leadership of a 
chosen people (or leader) , humanity will be led to material happiness, 
in a regime of authoritarian dictatorship and disciplined advance. In 
that conception of human destiny, what mankind has accepted so far 
as the marks of human progress, and cherished as the aim of life, seem 
to be utterly reversed. Progress is made backwards, into a complete 
sui render of human liberty, of freedom of thought, of conscience or 
action, to aggrandise a group, to enthrone a party, to exalt a race of 
the chosen and the lordly, in tlie vain belief of strengthening and 
advancing a people, so that, under its guidance or leadership, mankind 
may the more easily realise its destiny. 

No one has defined that destiny, — ^perhaps because no one knows 
or understands the mystery of human end, or social evolution The 
superficial marks, the visible symbols, however, of this evolution in- 
clude the dignity of human beings, and the security of their organised 
units called nations It means mans freedom from want and suffer- 
ing, and emancipation from bondage of the soul or the body, social 
or economic, to any one else It means, likewise, the security of 
man’s organised groups, called nations, from wanton aggression by 
neighbours , and callous destruction of all tliat they may have so 
patiently, laboiiously, lovingly built up All this is, of course, of the 
earth, earthly , material, and evanescent. But we know only the 
material sphere , and can deal at all satisfactorily with the tasks of 
our age 

It IS fruitless to go into the details of these common delusions. 
Tliose who seek to dispel them, however, do nothing concrete, to put 
into effect their own opposing ideals Apart from uttering high- 
sornding platitudes, which rarely impress and never deceive, they 
carry on the same old system of greed and domination and exploitation 
of the weak by the strong Catchwords of national security and indi- 
vidual freedom sound in their mouth but a sad travesty and a cruel 
.mockery to those they dominate and exploit. Except high-sounding 
phrases, there is nothing to show they are earnest m their resolve to 
lav the foundations of a New World of freedom and security, of 
abiding peace and universal prosperity , to provide a new organisation, 
designed and suited to achieve and maintain those ideals , to introduce 
a new motive for human action for co-operation instead of competition. 

No doubt the most urgent concern of the moment is to win the 
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war against the forces of reaction. All who stand for human liberty, 
equality and fraternity, must co-operate in this common cause. But 
the people who have had bitter experience of tlic professions of those 
in power and privilege never corresponding to practice, when the 
moment of emergency is ended, must be excused if they feel sceptic 
even on the present occasion, and decline to trust again to the word — 
bare word — of these habitual hypocrites and determined deceivers. 

This IS not, indeed, the first war, with all the suffering, damage 
and destruction it involves, in the history of man But at no time in 
the recorded history of man was the area under war so large, the scale 
of hostilities so vast, the dgeree of human suffering so immense, the 
volume of damage and destruction so heavy and so widespread. A 
new word has had to be invented to express the nature and scope of 
this struggle, — a. Totalitarian War. More serious even than the mate- 
rial damage or human suffering is the likelihood of far-flung reper- 
cussions into the future, impeding every attempt at reconstruction 
and rehabilitation, which can scarcely be imagined to-day, and much 
less provided for. The march of progress, the growth of material 
prosperity, the attainment of human equality, is definitely intcc- 
nipted. The mere task of restoring the pre-war norm promises to 
occupy the utmost energy and productive resources of the most ad- 
vanced countries for years to come. The resumption of the forward 
march will have to wait. But the foundations of endurmg peace and 
human harmony, to ensure and facilitate normal intercourse between 
the several peoples of the world, must be laid at the time when the 
war has finally ended. Mere platitudes will be of no avail, however 
impressive they may be for the moment, to silence or mislead the 
masses, without whose support no wars can be waged. 

For this very exigencies of the totalitarian war, public conscious- 
ness has had to be aroused to an unprecedented degree. The masses 
will not remain for ever drugged and deluded. All belligerent nations 
^^d their friends, allies, as well as neutrals, have had to mobilise tliF 
entire man-power of their several countries , as well as materials, to 
carry on the struggle energetically, or meet its demands for food, 
munitions, or equipment. When actual hostilities have ended, after 
years of carnage, suffering, and destruction, these individuals, with 
their direct personal experience of the futility of War, the loss or 
waste It involves to die victor as well as the vanquished, will have to 
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be brought back and reabsorbed in normal occupations In these old 
occupations when resumed, their experience of the last few years, their 
chastened spirit and altered outlook cannot be altogether of no avail.' 
If their leaders during the struggle have deceived them or betrayed 
them thereafter ; if they come to realise the falsehood of the assurances 
given them , if they see no signs of the promised new world building, 
they will turn upon those leaders with a fury and determination the 
experience of the earlier wars provide no precedent for. 

Given the modern means of inculcating ideas, and the modern 
technique of propaganda ; given an unlimited command over the public 
press and other organs for popular information and education ; given 
also the supreme control over public education, its basic ideals, 
its actual ministers, and its mstitutions, it may be, indeed, possible to 
mould public opinion, train and direct it, to a degree inconceivable in 
any earlier era of our present-day civilisation. The Nazis displayed 
their eminence in this arc to a degree envied by all their enemies and 
contemporaries. No doubt, a part of the Fascist ascendancy in 
creating, directing, and controllmg public opinion, in their own coun- 
tries at least, was due to their power to suppress any divergence of 
views unacceptable to their leaders, and exclude outside influences in 
these fields by a rigorous censorship. But even granting their tempo- 
rary success, achieved locally, the very history of the Nazi ideology, the 
decline and fall of Fascism, must warn the still surviving elements of 
imperialism against the dangers of trying to fool all people for all 
time. War has emphasised the need for collaboration with others, — 
friends or neighbours, — even as fully as Peace had demonstrated the 
need for co-operation, in the material as well as the cultural spheres, 
among the nations of mankind. With that lesson driven home by 
innumerable experiences and contacts of six war years in the citizen’s 
mind. It will be impossible for popular leaders for ever to persist in 
their traditional ways ; for ever to dominate the mass mind, and lead 
It in directions which have been proved to be as futile as they were 
*ruinous. 

The forces which fought this second armageddon to a decisive 
end. It must be remembered, have been compulsory conscripts in most 
cases. They were made up of the average citizen, man as well as 
woman. Even if when the war is ended they are disarmed and disband- 
ed, they will remember the tactics of underground movements , and 
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t Wf sp. will recoil upon their deceiving leaders, or then successors. They 
will uproot die institutions and replace motive forces which have led them 
into the misery and suffering diat all wars bring A new conscious- 
ness will grow, which will teach them to do for themselves what their 
erstwhile leaders have so miserably failed to achieve. They have 
learnt the value of organisation, the technique of mobilisation, the im- 
portance of coordination And when, in their new awakening, tiey 
aie fully mobilised and propeily organised, they will know we may 
be sure how to compel leaders to adopt policies and carry out measures 
which will go some way to realise tne auns of tnis war. 

The happenings in the countries libeiated from the invaders’ yoke 
provide already an unmistakable evidence of the consequences and 
reactions of the wai , and the alignments of peoples that has taken place 
dunng Its course. And dioiigh it may be piematiue to say anything 
regarding the trend of events in these and other coiintues after the war 
is 01 er and peace restored, it is by no means out of place to take note 
of such happening' 

If these lessons of the War have been tiiily learnt, and the deter- 
mination not to repeat the disaster is fully made, the axe must be 
laid at the loot of the evil The causes of all wars are many and 
complex But there ate some factors, which may well be deemed to 
be ultimatel) responsible for the outbieak of the conflict. Notwith- 
standing all the damage, destruction and suffering, there is among the 
leaders nowheie any clear indication of their resolve to strike at the 
very root of this repeated attack of collective insanity that periodically 
grips the nations of the world. In all that has hitherto been stated, 
even from the most lesponsible quartets, and in the most solemn form, 
one seeks in sain for any trace of intention for ever to eradicate the 
basic cause of aimed conflict Though the war has now lasted well 
ovei five years, there is still no specification of their aims by any of the 
principal belligeients, — apart, of course, from the platitudes regarding 
a New Order, the vague generalities of the Atlantic Chatter, or the 
imposing array of the Four Freedoms. Platitudes are heard on either 
side. They ate cheap, sonorous and impressive , and so they form an 
abundant stock-in-trade of the demagogue. Unless, however, one is 
prepared to take at face value the magnificent verbosity of front rank' 
statesmen, one finds no definite indication as to the objectives for 
which millions of lives are being sacrificed, or for ever doomed to a 
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life of pain, want, and sorrow. 

Nothing, even like the Fourteen Points of President Wilson, for 
instance, — crystallising the ideals for which certain peoples professed 
to be fighting, — has been officially, authoritatively, categorically laid 
down on either side. Every country, or rather its leaders, seem to be 
waiting on events, to take the line most suitable for its own aims, 
according as the present struggle ends. However much one may dress 
It up for consumption by the masses, this is a policy of sheer oppor- 
tunism , and bespeaks very little forethought, or desire to dig out the 
evil by Its roots. One side speaks of the “New Order of Things”. 
But, by that, it means only that one Imperialism will be replaced by 
another, probably more e.xacting and ruthless than the former. In the 
regrouping of the world, lehabilitation of its inhabitants, and reutilisa- 
tion of Its resources, the principle of exploitation and domination of 
the weak by the strong, of the peaceful by the aggiessive, of the civi- 
lised by the savage hoardes of unreasoning reactionaries, still continue 
unabated. New taboos of blood or race may be super-imposed upon 
the existing advantage of privilege or exclusiveness, to provide a new 
name, a new facade, for the same old exploitive imperialism, in favour 
of one group as against another. 

On the other side, the opponents of these self-styled champions of 
New Order claim to be fighting for Freedom, for Democracy, and 
Security, — ^botli national and individual. But these are just words, 
not concretised into a single actual measure adopted and put into effect. 
Their critics cannot but scoff at such professions, and point to their 
record in their own day of power to demolish these imposing preten- 
sions The victims of their continuing exploitation and domination 
are justly sceptic and unconvinced of the reality of the promises. 
Even the neutrals, or those not directly concerned, are left cold and 
doubtful, as thej' see no evidence to justify the claims the fighters for 
democracy, for freedom, equality and security make 

It IS unnecessary, at this suge, to analyse in fuller detail the foims 
•and implications of these opposing professions or ideologies. Let us 
consider the actual position with reference particularly to the l ?ri-pr 
claims. In stark, sober reality, countries like our own, with unbroken 
experience of foreign domination and exploitation stretching ovei a 
century , of promises belied and professions denied, of wanton decep- 
tion and bitter disillusionment, cannot but regard these claims as high- 
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class hypocrisy and sanctimonious humbug, showing the cloven foot 
of plutocracy, and every clear sign of unrepetant imperialism, which 
the modern type of democracy is unable to prevent even in countries 
where it directly operates. 

It may be recognised, in passmg, without any inconsistency with 
the main thesis, that Democracy, in the pure sense of the word, is in- 
compatible with Empire in actual operation. The two are funda- 
mentally poles apart. If the essence of democracy is truly summarised 
in Lincoln’s immortal description “Government of the people, by 
the people, for the people," the rule of one people over another is a 
clear negation of the very idea. 

It IS not the aim of these pages to obscure the shortcomings of 
democracy on an empire scale ; nor deny its advantages where it 
actually functions. In the nature of things, and under the circum- 
stances of our time, however, functionmg democracy can only be deleg- 
ated authority. Originally designed to operate on a municipal scale, 
the device of a responsible executive, — responsible, that is, to the 
chosen representatives of the people, — has made it possible on a national 
scale. Real, active, functioning democracy can only work on a village, 
or town scale. On a national scale, if it works at all, it must be by 
decentralisation and devolution On an imperial scale, it is impossible. 

But while willing to concede that experience like ours in the last 
100 years may be evidence for the unworkability of democracy on an 
Empire scale, the only chance for modern civilisation to advance, and 
achieve a decent degree of material happiness lies in the universal ac- 
ceptance of social as well as economic equality, of personal freedom and 
national integrity, of world peace and international co-operation, whicK 
are the distinguishing features of universal democracy. 

There are, it must be added, definite limits to freedom, or person- 
al liberty, for exercise in everyday life and work. Every step onward 
in the process of civilisation, as the term is commonly understood, 
must mean a corresponding restriction upon personal freedom, if it 
means freedom to act under the impulse of the moment, without any 
thought of the reaction, or recognition of the'equal rights and freedom 
of others living in the same society. The process of civilisation con- 
sists in the gradual redemption of the undisciplined individualist or 
anarchic savage, into a disciplined citizen, living and working in a 
co-operative .society for more speedily, more effectively, more abun- 
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dandy attaining the common cnd<. The savage is the embodiment 
of unrestrained impulse ; unregulated by any sense ot responsibility. 
He has no conception of the reaction of his impulsive action 
upon the equal rights of odaers. The civilised man must necess- 
arily control his impulse to live and work in co-operation with his 
fellow members of the same society, and so discipline himself to act in 
conformity with sucli knowledge, understanding and acceptance of the 
equal rights of others Such Imowldege teaches man a full realisation 
of his own utter helplessness without the willing co-operation of his 
peers. And that co-operation will not be fordicoming without the 
individual deliberately restraining himself to give more effective co- 
operation. The savage stands for ceaseless war with his fellows and 
neighbours, recognising no other law but the law of the jungle ; the 
civilised man needs peace and collaboration in the endless variety and 
infinite complexity of the tasks before him to meet his own increasing 
wants. The savage lives m competition , die civilised lives in co- 
operation, widiout which there is no peace nor plenty. 

The very fact of living in organised society thus means consider- 
able limitation of individual freedom, at least in action. Super-imposed 
upon that are the natuie and technique of modern Industrialisation, 
which requires close and constant co-opeiation amongst all workers, all 
producers and consumers ; all peoples engaged in the same or connect- 
ed tasks, whether living near or far fiom one another. This indis- 
pensable condition of modem life must make still further inioads upon 
individual liberty, as understood by the savage, or demanded by those 
who negative the very existence of organised society, and its embodi- 
ment, the State. With the progress of enlightenment, and the grow- 
ing experience of working co-operation, the time may, indeed, come, 
when, with the fullest possible development of every individual’s in- 
telligence, and the ascendancy of leason over prejudice oi superstition, 
each individual will become conscious, not only of his own rights, but 
equally be aware of his limitations , and so accept the corresponding 
or concomitant obligations. At that moment, we may dispense with 
the need of an unposing or controlling authority from outside, which 
is to-day represented by the organised might of society, embodied in 
its Government and the forces at its disposal. But until such time 
comes, it would be absurd not to recognise the intrinsic limitations on 
individual liberty, or working democracy; and the consequent need 
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for inevitable restriction on personal freedom which the mere fact of 
living in organised society and co-operative civilisation involves. 

Leaving aside, for the moment, the possibdity in actual every-day 
life of the democratic order and social equality, let us note that, between 
these two waning groups with opposed ideologies are whole conti- 
nents of vast masses of people relatively unconcerned with these differ- 
ences. I am not referring to European neutrals, who cannot help 
being influenced by the acts or thought of their immediate neighbours. 
I speak rather of those millions upon millions of indigenous popula- 
tions in Asia, Africa or Australasia, who are not-directly or immediately 
affected by the war Nevertheless, the War has made them no less 
insecure, anxious and apprehensive for the future, in proportion as the 
consciousness of their lights and possibilities deepens. They, more- 
oier, have resoui ces and potentialities to contribute to the well-being 
of mankind in general, which, in the struggle of rival imperialisms, 
are scaicely appreciated bv even the most advanced thinkers on the 
face of the globe 

The fact, moreover, is undeniable that, whereas in many 
countries to-day there is a density of population, running into 
hundreds of individuals per square mile, with the consequent reduc- 
tion in their standard of living, which demands some relief. For, not- 
withstanding all their toil and ingenuity, this heavy density cannot 
find support and maintenance, on any decent standard of living, from 
their own resoui ces The devices practised in the more advanced 
countries for a deliberate limitation of families aie cither too costly 
to be accessible to all, or too complicated to be safely practicable. Such 
vogue, therefore, as these methods have obtained only results in a re- 
distribution of the age groups in the population The same advance 
in science, which has devised these methods, has also led to improve- 
ments in public health, that has added materially to the average span 
of life. Fewei biiths are thus more than counterbalanced by greater 
survwal and longei duration of life. 

The pressure of population thus remains unduninished on avail- 
able resources The countires so affected seek additional means of 
support for their suiplus population. When no such additional mpanc 
are found, they claim they are driven to acts of aggresssion upon their 
neighbours as a way out of their difficulty. There are still available 
vast spaces of land, almost uninhabited , or with a density of popula- 
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tion or one per square mile or less. In Africa, South America, Austra- 
lia and the islands of the Pacific, vast territories aie available with un- 
told lesources, on the surface, underground, and in the waters around 
them, which could provide, even with our present know'ledge and 
equipment, for the entire population of the world, a standard of living 
that mav well compare with the best available to-da> in any country. 
But these are all already appropriated, or clauned to be exclusively 
possesied The rights of property are interpreted not onlv to authorise 
the piesent holders to dev-elop the resources and potentialities of these 
legions for their own benefit , but also to prevent others from doing 
even if they' themselves cannot oi would not develop them with 
their own labour The people now occupying these regions are either 
Euiopean immigrants or their descendants Being accustomed to the 
climate and conditions of the temperate zone, and these regions beuig 
mostly in the torrid zone, they are themselves too few in numbers, and 
too unsuited to their environment, bv their own efforts to develop to 
the maximum the land and resources monopolised by them. The 
necessary relief, therefore, could only be attained if the whole of the 
woild and all its component parts join m a truly co-operative manner, 
recognise the primary' obligation of all for each, and accept cvety device 
to develop all available lesoutces with suitable laboiii and adequate 
equipment 

While hostilities continue, however, not only the relatively moie 
advanced countries and better equippped sections of humanity' are 
unable to divert their energies to a sane, rational, equitable and agreed 
plan for the development of these relatively backward regions, how- 
ever hardpressed they may' be at home. They are also driven to deny 
implicitly' the right of these people to that full degree of development, 
which may' not only lead to the enrichment of these peoples them- 
selves, but also make a handsome surplus to contribute to the welfaie 
of the rest of the world It may be that they arc lacking in what is 
commonly' called capital resources, technical skill and experience, oi 
the necessary manpower suited to die climatic conditions of these re- 
gions in a full measure All that deficiency can be easily cured by 
a willing co-operation from the more advanced communities. Capita! 
equipment can be provided on credit , technical skill and experience 
obtained on specific contracts for definite teims ; the necessary and 
suitable manpower can be secured by facilitating free movement of 
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human beings from any one part to any other over the face of the 
earth , with the right of permanent s€;ttlemcnt if they find it agreeable 
to do so. 

This IS, no doubt, included m the so-called Atlantic Charter, 
and implied in the Four Freedoms proclaimed by President Roosevelt ; 
but It has yet to be translated mto real fact that many, who have bitter 
experience of the past, believe will never come to pass. No wonder 
tlien that the relatively backward regions and exploited people are 
doubtful of the intentions of the more advanced and powerful coun- 
tries now engaged in a life and death struggle of rival imperialisms, 
and of their desire to help them, once the hostdities are over. They 
actually apprehend obstruction, if not a new form of exploitation, 
against which they would safeguard themselves. 

From the material as well as cultural, from the economic as well 
as the political, point of view, it is evident, therefore, that in this war 
the stakes are not merely the respective self-love of the leaders, or 
the immediate ambitions of the belligerents. The fate of humanity 
at large and^its unborn generations is also involved. The future of 
our present-day civilisation is also at stake. When the War is over, 
the problem will not be to patch up some sort of a makeshift settle- 
ment of conflicting interests. That would only mean a further inter- 
lude, a breathing space for another war, as many have already begun 
to apprehend If no arrangement is made to deal with the cause of 
war from their very roots, and to refashion an entirely new social and 
political system for the world as a whole, which will ensure against 
their reappearance at any time, the loss, damage, destraction and 
suffering of this war would have been in vain. 

It may seem vain and incongruous for one in this country, — 
wnich has haidly any say even in shaping its own affairs, — to raise 
his voice in regard to the remoulding of the social system all over the 
world , Its ledirection and remotivation towaids a goal of world co- 
operation, human harmony, and material well-being, which to-day 
receives no more than lip sympathy. For all practical purposes of 
international relations and policies, India is a mere appendage of 
Britain, witli effective voice not equal to the least of these self-gofern- 
ing Dominions. She is, for the moment, also deprived of such consti- 
tutional government, as would enable her officially to mobilise and 
authoritatively to express her national sentiment on the subject, for 
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•whatever it is worth.* Ever since the outbreak of the War, constitu- 
tional government has been suspended, local Legislatures disbanded, 
and the leaders cast into prison, in a majority of the Indian Provinces 
aggregating more than two-thirds of the area and three-fourths of the 
population and wealth of British India. A deadly impasse stagnates 
all thought. A series of war-born ordinances and censorship render 
futile any attempt to express such free thought as exists. The Defence 
of India Rules make freedom of speech or expression of thought no 
more than a name. And so, even such leaders of thought or spokes- 
men of the people, as may be at liberty to express their views on this 
subject, and offer constructive suggestions, are heavily handicapped m 
making any contribution to the problems of world peace and 
reconstruction. 

Insignificant, however, as the voice of an Indian may be on such 
topics. It IS the simple human duty of everyone who can think on such 
matters, understand their implications, and realise their possibilities, to 
put forward what he conceives to be the right line of approach. For it 
is not so much the status and importance one enj'oys, as the obligation 
one feels towards humanity at large and its unborn generations, that 
compels utterance on such matters. Passion and prejudice and a 
tangled web of misunderstanding have created such a conspiracy of 
distortion and exaggeration, as can only lead to a perpetuation of the 
hates and j'ealousies engendered by the War. Ours, moreover, is a 
position and experience, which makes us see and feel much that more 
happily situated people can never realise. We in India have, tliere- 
fore, a claim as well as a call, a duty as well as justification, to raise 
our voice on the side of social justice, political freedom, and economic 
opportunity which must not be ignored. 

There is another reason, also, why those who can see the rocks 
ahead better than those engaged in driving the vessel should point 
their finger to the dangers looming on the horizon. Unless we desire 
to be caught unprepared for peace, as many were caught unprepared 
for war, it is time that some definite programme of post-war settle- 
ment and world reconstruction were thought out and laid down. 
Declarations of guiding principles have, no doubt, been made , and 

* While these pages were going through the press, a •vigorous attempt 
was being made by Lord Wavell to brmg about a National Government 
in India, at least for the duration of the war , but it h-'*’ failed 
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even outlines drawn up, as at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. But 
it is not sufficient to put forward any programme from the angle of 
vision only of those who have brought about this war, and are actively 
engaged in hostilities. They may be blinded by tlie passions of the 
moment, their judgment clouded by prejudice, their reasoning warped 
by suffering. It is necessary to understand the viewpoint of those who 
have suffered the consequences of imperialist wars, and are likely to 
suffer still more if their viewpoint' is not even expressed Even it such 
contribution as we can offer leads to no material benefit of any kind 
to this country or to humanity at large, we should at least have the 
satisfaction of having unburdened our conscience, and voiced the senti- 
ments of those situated like ourselves, with longings, resources, and 
possibilities, that would effectively promote the welfare of mankind. 

For the moment, however, by the domineering might of more 
aggressive powers, these suppressed millions remain unexpressed, their 
resources unexplored, their possibilities unrealised. The world as a 
whole remains the poorer for want of a contribution from those who 
know exactly where the shoe pmches. Ours is, for the time, being a 
thankless role , to fight battles in wars not of our seeking , to shed 
our blood and spend our treasuie for aims we do not know ; to help 
to gain victory from which we can expect no material gain, no com- 
pensation even for the loss we have suffered, the sacrifices we have 
made , and never to voice our sentiment through our own cho.sen 
lepiesentatives in the councils that would end the stiuggle and bring 
back peace In spite of all this, we raise our voice in justice to oui- 
selves, and in the hope that the cause of true civilisation and human 
welfare would be the better by a timely expression of sentiment from 
those situated like us, and feeling the oppiession and injustice that has 
characterised European Imperialism in Asia, Afuca, Australia, for ovei 
two hundred years 

Needless to add, that while expressing the viewpoint of the 
oppiessed and the exploited, no claim is made of finality for the* 
suggestions made m these pages for the radical reconstruction of the 
social system, and redirection of tire line of progress for humanity. 
All that IS attempted is a mere outlme, not the actual picture, a general 
pattern, not the specific ingredients of the peace that we, and those 
situated like us, would desire after so much blood and material have 
been spent. 
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Speaking pamailarlj from platform, and on the occasion of 
the Cinrcnan- of a Faidi whase Prophet seems to ha\x: foreseen and 
foretold this armageddon, and placed the peace of tiic world, social 
justice, and cqualitS’ amongst men in the forefront of his prograain:c 
for reconstruction, no furtlier apologv’ or e,\planation is needed. In 
tile sections that follow, I shall analyse the toot causes of all wars, and 
explain die general characteristics of die Foundations of Peace di,ir is 
to last for c\er and enibnice all mankind ; examine the most important 
statements regarding dicse foundations made by allied leaders in the 
Adantic Charter, the Dumbarton OaLs Conference, the Yalta meet- 
ing, and .at San Francisco, While considering dicse, full indication 
will be offered of the modification or alteration, needed, in die writer's 
\iew, before each point could become acceptable from die .standpoint 
of lasting peace. Lastly a summan' picture will be added of the 
Post-War World, — and of India in that world, — if die ideals or 
objectn-cs here sec out are accepted and acted upon. 


Chapter U 


ROOTS OF WAR 


In these pages we arc concerned with the Foiuidations of Pe.i(.e. 
That peace must not oiil)‘ end the present stnigglc. but also .scciiie 
the abiding haimony of human society, and the indispensable condi- 
rjtions precedent for all-round co-opcration to bring about a freer woild 
and a fuller life. 

The foinier is indeed much more attiactivc, .ind of nioic imnuvli.ife 
value, absorbing almost entirely die attention of rlic Icadci s .uul spokes 
men everywhere. But so long as die vciy basis on which Pc.icc, which 
would come at the end of tliLs war, is not caieftilly diought out aiul 
soundly laid , so long, chat is, as the foundations jic not looccd m 
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all-round justice, equality and security ; so long as the fullest oppor- 
tunity IS not provided to evety countr)', and to every individual therein, 
to realise to the utmost the purpose of its being and the end of living, 
the Peace that ive have striven for will only be a passing phenomenon, 
an interlude between wars, calculated only to provide breathing space, 
and intended to give better jumping-o£E ground to the more designing 
and the ambitious for fresh aggression, exploitation and domination. 

Even, therefore, if the task of considering and securing the basic 
foundations of the Brave New World may be rather vague and gene- 
ric , even if it lacks the spur of particular interest m a society dominated 
by power politics and motived throughout by the desire for personal 
profit, it IS of no less importance, interest, or concern, to whosoever can 
think beyond the immediate interest of the moment. Unless and 
until a long-range analytical view is taken, both of the past which has 
led us into two such bloody wars in the space of a generation, involving 
practically the whole civilised woild, and of the requirements of the 
coming age, we shall be unable to shape the future right, and make 
it of any real benefit to us whether as individuals, or as mankind as 
a whole. We must have courage to probe into the past, and deal with 
its mischief , understanding of the needs of the present , imagination 
to appreciate the requirements of the future The task would be im- 
possible without sympathy, without understanding or imagination. 

If the settlement of international differences by armed forces is 
to end for ever, the root of all wars must be eliminated. But if we 
think only of the immediate problem at the end of the war, — and that 
too, from the standpoint of each single country affected by it ; if our 
gaze IS riveted only on the specific demands of each component unit 
of the world, we would be sure to overlook the root causes of wars, and 
so misconceive the needs and requirements of World Peace as a whole 
widiout which there can be no hope of ever putting an end to armed 
force as a solvent for international disputes 

The root causes of conflicts he deep m the entire socio-political 
system of the world,~outside, pehraps, modern Russia. Individualist 
society, motived by the desire for personal profit, is saturated with the 
seeds of such conflict born of competition. It would be out of place 
give a full analysis of these ultunatc causes of war. But such 
are, they will have to be avoided and eliminated as much as 
if a solid foundation is to be laid for lasting peace. The 
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moment, however, such a proposition is stated, one becomes aware that 
It sounds like the most factuous of platitudes, against which one could 
not be warned too often, or too strongly. And yet it is not quite so 
vapid and barren as might be im^ined. Certain iefinite factors can 
be discovered and located as responsible for the prevailing malaise, 
constituting the real roots of international difterences. Given the real 
will to mend, these can be easily isolated, analysed, resolved into their 
constituent elements, and remedied. 

The causes of any war, — and, certainly, of a war on the present 
scale, — are necessarily many and complex They are so interwoven 
with one another, that isolation and treatment of each one, separately 
by Itself, IS practically impossible and futile. Nevertheless if one 
searches deep down into the fundamentals, analysing the complex 
factors into their constituent elements, it would not be absolutely 
impossible to understand their origin and nature. Once that is grasp- 
ed, It would not be difficult to provide specific and effective remedies. 

What is necessary, however, as an indispensable preliminary is 
the desire to end tliese causes, and remove their roots. Those countries 
of the world, which are already in a position advantageous to them- 
selves by their domination of others ; and because of the opportunity 
such domination provides them for exploitation of those others, are not 
ready and willing really to forego such dominanon, whatever their 
verbal professions of the moment may be. Within each country, 
again, there are some classes exploiting others of the same country 
who would continue to be disaffected, while the inequality of life and 
opportunity would remain to handicap them. The goodwill needed to 
eliminate the root causes of the war is thus not merely the conviction for 
international peace, but also for internal equality in each country, so 
that the political equality among nations and social justice among indi- 
viduals may be truly assured For then only will the age-old conflict 
between the “ haves " and the “ have-nots ” end. 

, Subject to this, let us then consider the causes of war. They may 
be divided into two main groups, the immediate and specific reasons 
that precipate hostilities in any given case , and the long-range, ultim- 
ate, inherent divergence of interests or ambitions which slowly but 
steadily lead to it 

The immediate causes are often little better than mere excuses, 
only a superficial expression of the more intrinsic conflict They are 
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only handy pretexts to give vent to deep-seated and long-standing 
differences, which may not bear expression with diplomatic decorum ; 
but which are none-the-Iess the root of the trouble. The cleavage of 
interests may be shared by several countries as mutually opposed 
groups , or may be an outcome of divergent individual ambitions or 
interests. In the past individual ambition, like that of Napoleon, or 
dynastic plans like that of Louis XIV, accounted for perpetual conflict. 
In recent history, on the other hand, the tendency is crystallising for 
groups of countries to ally themselves against other groups, because 
of some basic difference in mterests. Even Napoleon could not have 
sustained a twenty years’ struggle, had it not been tliat he was the 
spokesman and representath’c of a growing cleavage of interests 
between insular England, rapidly mechanised and industrialised, and 
continental France, still remaining predominantlv agricultural, widi 
great possibilities for industrialisation, even though revolutionary in 
sentiment and professions. 

As, however, the process of industrialisation, and the possi- 
bilities of economic exploitation through industry of class by class 
within one’s own country, or by more developed countries of 
much more backward ones, began to be perceived, the force of 
individual ambition receded into the background ; or was useful 
only as embodying the basic conflict. This was true as between 
Britain and Spain in the sixteenth century, between Britain and France 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and between Britain and 
Germany in the last two or three generations, whether the expression 
to It IS given by a Philip II, a Louis XIV or Napoleon, or Wilhelm 
von Hohenzollern, Deutscher Kaiser, or Schiklegruber, named Adolf 
Hitler, Der Reichs Fuhrer. These differences are beginning to make 
themselves manifest on a much wider scale between die East and 
the West, Europe and Asia ; and unless adequate measures are taken 
in good time, they would precipitate yet another World War, with 
Russia on the one hand and the individualist States of Europe and 
America on the other. 

Just as individual ambitions serve only to embody and concretise 
the more material divergences between nations, so differences in ideo- 
logies serve the same purpose. Differences in Ideologies are the out- 
come of the differing conditions or circumstances of different coun- 
tries. They are the creatures, not the authors, of the cleavage. The 
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slogans which samniarise them, arc but name plates of the parent 
stream. Like incih'iduals hj'pnotiseJ bj tlieic own professions, kleo- 
logies aer worked up to spell-bind great nations in grandiloquent phras- 
es, making an imposing facade to an empty building. It onlv we 
had tlie humour to percene tc. thev are essencialK’ no more than a 
comic relief, where material .intagonn-ni that cannot be e-\pres>cd in 
their true colours mas be summed up and popularised without too 
obvious an offence. 

Being essentially mere pretexts, the immediate causes of s\ars .ire 
often lost sight of, e>peciaU\ if a w'ar lasts for any length of time 
In the course of the struggle it,self arc created new circumstances, ,\nd 
released new forces, th,it completely alter the complexion of the original 
or immediate auises. In the course of the struggle and btv.iuse ot its 
intensity , people forget the precise excuse that precipitated the conlhct, 
the root cause of which was present all the tune in the background. 
In the last war, for insc,ince, Britain professed to have gone into it 
because of the violation of Belgian Neutrality by Germany, which had 
been guaranteed by her equally with Geimany and other nations. 
France got into the same struggle, because her ally, Russia, m the East 
was threatened by the combined might of Germany and Austria. 
Russia was threatened bs the.se two. because she was reported to be 
supporting .md encouraging the disaffected Slavic elements in Austrian 
dominions, particularly, the Serbs, amongst whom the heir to the 
Austrian throne had been assassinated 

At the end of that war, however, very few j'cople in any country 
remembered tire original causes ; and little thought was shown to tieac 
It specifically by the powers that had commenced the war. Austria, 
which had fired the first shot, was no more the Austria of the Imperial 
Hapshurgs, All her conglomerate of dominions had f.il!cn .ipart, 
and kept apart, after the war had ended Russia, which h.ul taken up 
the challenge, was out of the war long before the general close of the 
struggle, because of a resolution within her own borders, Her Tsarist 
regime, whose ambitions to act as tlie protector of all Slavic peoples 
had led to the struggle, had decayed and been destroyed. France and 
Britain, united upto the end of the struggle, began to diverge even 
before the Peace Conference had completed its cask. They differtil 
apparently on the treatment to be given to beaten Germanv and her 
satellites ; the Reparations to be exacted ; the territorial re.adjustmt'iits 
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to be made In reality, however, their divergence was much deeper, 
being looted in the position each wanted to occupy in the Continent 
of Europe as against Germany , and the fruits of victory each regard- 
ed as her own exclusive right. To France, Germany was a bug-bear 
because of her menace to the continental domination of France , the 
wedge It made between France and her feudatories , the barrier it 
formed between France and het ally, Russia. To Britain, on the other 
hand, Germany had been a political obstacle, an economic rival and 
a danger, because of its economic threat to Britain’s world domination 
and exploitation But once Germany was beaten, her navy surrender- 
ed or sunk, and her industry undermined, she ceased to be a danger 
to Britain , and even appeared to be a necessary counterpoise to Fiance 
as well as Russia, an unwritten guarantee of her own continued lease 
of Imperialism in Asia or Africa. 

The neutrality of Belgium was maintained after the War. But 
the aims of Britain, as crystallised m the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty, could hardly be said to be confined to that obiective. 
The Reparations demanded by France weie deemed m Britain 
to be as impossible to pay as fruitful of future troubles. And 
the demand Britain herself made in respect of war debts upon 
her allies like France appeared to the latter only a mask to maintain 
Britain’s economic hold upon France, and a consequent continued 
subordination which the latter naturally deeply resented. The course 
of events upto 1939 bore out the worst apprehensions of each, and 
may be even said to have been the rock-bottom cause of France’s col- 
lapse in 1940. Failing, as she thought, to find a loyal ally in Britain ; 
and always dreading the German danger to her frontiers, France sought 
new allies farther afield, and gave a tenure to her foreign policy, which' 
only accentuated the divergence. 

America was supposed to have joined World War I, because of 
the indiscriminate sinking of mercliant ships under the policy of un- 
restricted submarinism adopted by Germany as part of her grand stra- 
tegy in that war But the peace aims, formulated by the tlien 
American President, and embodied in his celebrated Fourteen Points, 
had little bearing upon the immediate cause of America’s war upon 
Germany and Austria The America of Wilson, moreover, seemed 
to be relatively more idealistic than the America of Roosevelt, where 
materialistic considerations have no less a bearing than idealistic. 
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When every allowance is made, however, for the changed conditions, 
the United States even to-day seems much more idealistic and less in- 
clined to imperialistic adventures, than the materialistic cynicism 
rampant in European countries. 

In the present War, history seems to repeat itself. Under differ^ 
ent names Britain professes to have joined the War to maintain demo- 
cratic freedoms, enforce sanctity of treaties, and, immediately, to protect 
die integrity and independence of Poland, which seems to be already 
sacrificed if the Yalta decisions and later developments follow- 
ing upon them have any meanmg. Poland was not a demo- 
cracy, by any stretch of imagination , she had flirted with the 
Nazis, and joined with them m sharing the spoils in Czechoslovakia, 
almost as much as Italy, oi Hungary, She had never liked Russia an'd 
been the first to sign a Non-Aggression Pact with Hitler in 1934. It 
was only when her rulers realised die true nature of Nazi ambitions, 
that she thought of retracing her steps , and sought Franco-BritisK 
support in her stand against Hitler, which Chamberlam and Daladier 
were anxious to extend in 1939 for the same reasons. And as for the 
sanctity of treaties, ever since Britain had winked at Japan’s aggression 
upon China in 1931, and suffered the Nazis to denounce unilaterally 
the Versailles Treaty, she had no clean hands of her own to come into 
any court of international equity, and demand respect for treaties 
which she had done so Iitde in her plenitude of post-war power to 
have respected. And this is besides the fact that she had followed 
Poland in 1935, in signing a treaty with Hitler limiting the naval 
armament of Germany at 40 per cent, of the British, behind the back 
of France. No wonder French leaders in the tragic days of 1940 could 
not trust all the pledges Mr. Churchill offered to continue the fight 
against Hitler from the Provinces, the beaches, or the Colonies . 

The deeper cleavage between Nazis and the Biitish or the French, 
and still deeper between the Communist Russia and the capitalist demo- 
cracies of the West, are not stressed except as mere names ; and may 
even be obscured because of the present alliance. But they are none- 
theless present there, and may become new causes of conflict that can 
only be born when the Peace Conference is eventually at work. 

In France, the growing divergence with Britain had weakened the 
always slender bonds with Britain forged in 1914-18 ; and had added 
to the distrust, for which some French leaders thought a remedy might 
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be found in a closer co-operation with continental neighbour, Germany. 
The immediate cause of France’s entering the War was, of course, iden- 
tical with Bntaui’s — the protection of Polish integrity and neutrality. 
But that was no more the real cause of war with that countr^r tlian with 
Britain. The contmental rivalry between France and Germany dated 
from the days of Frederick the Great and Napoleon, if not from those 
of the Thirty Years’ War. Britain had shifted sides more than once. 
But after the fall of the Napoleonic Terror, the two neighbouis across 
the channel had been drawing gradually closer, culminating m the 
alliance of World War I The Russian Revolution, and the rise of 
the Soviet Union, had created disturbances in the French Foreign 
Polic)’', which could have been neutralised, had France trusted fully 
her ally across the Channel. But die Imperialistic ambitions of the 
two countries could not always be reconciled , and the experience of 
the twenty years following the Peace of Versailles were anythmg but 
encouraging for France. With Russia neutralised by a timely truce 
with Germany in 1939, France, however, had no alternative but to 
cast in her lot with the British. But the unreliability of the partner- 
ship was demonstrated at the first acid test applied ; and the 
close union of a generation was wrecked and destroyed when the 
Nazi hordes marched irresistibly through France in the early spring of 
1940, Metropolitan France surrendered, and tried to salvage what 
little remained of the empire and the country from Nazi domination. 
The Free French under De Gaulle continued the struggle with British’ 
aid and support, till at last the country was liberated. But the War 
aims of France, viewed in correlation with the causes that led to it, are 
as mixed up as those of Britain ; and perhaps no less conflicting with 
Britain’s than was the case before. 

For the United States, also, tlie War is not exclusively a struggle 
to vindicate the sanctity of treaties, to maintain the integrity and inde- 
pendence of smaller nations, or uphold the principles of democratic 
freedom. The danger to America’s own independence in a world 
dominated by Hitler madness was growing everyday since the Nazi 
capture of power in Germany The collapse of France made the 
doubts into certainty, especially when Britain, fighting alone against 
Germany, was coming to the end of her resources, in men as well as 
materials. It was a matter of the United States’ own existence, which 
has really brought that country into this War, though, it must be 
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added, the respect for personal freedom and national integrity of coim- 
tnes is much greater and more genume in America than m Europe. 
The War aims of Roosevelt, therefore, breathe a mudi deeper and 
truer note of idealism tlian diose of any other country' proclaiming those 
objectives. 

Lea\ing aside these immediate causes, or pretexts, of war, 
let us consider the fundamental position In the root causes of 
war, considered in the aggregate, economic factors stand in the 
forefront. Tradition has made us look upon political issues as 
much more important tlian any other. But the ultimate founda- 
tions for even political issues lies m economic facts. They arc, 
therefore, die real motive springs for all international jealousies now- 
adays culminating in war. Suggestion is often made in certain 
quarters of keeping politics apart from economics That, however, is 
an expression of ignorance or self-interest, which no one conversant 
with the problems that now demand solution can for a moment en- 
dorse. Economics is not an abstract science, like mathematics, whose 
laws aie valid and absolute under all circumstances. It is really the 
dynamics of politics, or politics in action. It permeates through and 
through all problems of political relations between nations, as well as 
between individuals within the same nation, as it provides the motive 
spring of individual as well as organised action. The motives for col- 
lective human action become more complex as civilisation advances, 
and relations between human groups become more involved. Never- 
theless, in the ultimate analysis, the causes of all such conflict are and 
can be traced to economic factors. They may not be visible on the 
surface, being clouded over by emotional miasma. But they un- 
doubtedly constitute the root causes of war, and their eradication must 
be regarded as the surest foundation of abiding peace. 

This IS not to say that the political aspect of economic factors must 
be ignored. In fact, in the pages tliat follow, every endeavour is 
made to deal with both of these, though necessarily in a brief manner 
Those, however, who would like to go deeper into the roots, or would 
like to trace more closely the inter-connections and mutual reactions of 
political and economic factors upon one another, must study more 
closely and analytically the history of mankind, particularly in the 
last two centuries, as it has shaped itself under the urge of Imperialist 
industrialism, and industrialist Imperialism. 
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It would be trite, but true, to say that the removal of these root 
causes would make the best Foimdations of Peace. At this stage it 
would be profitable to add a few words as to what is meant by Peace 
in these pages. It is not armed neutrality, nor an interlude between 
two wars. Peace is something much more positive and constructive. 
By Peace is meant, not only the cessation of hostilities, and the resump- 
tion of pre-war mternational mtercourse, — commercial as well as cul- 
tural, — on such terms as the successful party in the struggle might 
impose. Peace, real and abiding, in essense as well as in name, in 
substance as well as in form,, is a condition of human society, wherein 
all parts are in harmony with one another, and in willing, ready, and 
constant co-operation for mutual good. Without a complete, uncondi- 
tional, unreserved renunciation, by the free consent of each and all 
concerned, of any recourse to violence for settling mternational differ- 
ences , without adequate, efficient machinery to settle such differences 
amicably should they ever arise ; witlrout effective arrangements for 
constant co-operation, there can never be real, abiding, universal peace. 

Such a Peace is not yet m sight. The terms imposed by the 
Allies on Germany, unconditionally surrendered, do not make such 
peace. There is, indeed, no claim that this is peace. The War is 
still on with Japan, the last remainmg partner in the Axis firm ; and 
until Japan has surrendered equally unconditionally, — as may shortly be 
the case, — there can be no thought of such permanent and real peace. 

Absolute and unconditional surrender of the armed might of 
Fascist reaction may be a military necessity, unavoidable to insist upon, 
under the circumstances. The complete destruction of the German 
General Staff is equally intelligible and excusable. But if the sentiment 
dictating such a demand continues to mfluence the final deliberations of 


the Peace Conference ; if the policy of Vae VtcUs is to be adopted and 
rigorously enforced upon the present-day enemies, there can be no hope 
of a real peace coming in our tmie. There may be a dictated peace, as 
the phrase goes, in which the guidmg principles will be rather Woe to 
the Vanquished, his spoliation and denudation to the last degree, if not’ 
total extermination, than due consideration of humanity at large. 

The moment is, indeed, not ripe for any calm or dispassionate 
thought on the subject. Nor will any plea for justice or generosity be 
heaid by the victors who have suffered so heavily, and intoxicated so 
deeply by victory. But that does not exonerate us, — ^somewh->t in the 
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position of an unconcerned observer, — from giving a careful thought 
to the problem, setting aside all thoughts of vengeance, which can only 
perpetuate hatred. 

If we consider the matter dispassionately as unconcerned observers, 
we shall find that none among the warring nations is free from 
blame for having, directly or mdirectly, brought about the War. 
It will not do for those who live in glass houses to throw 
stones at others, even though for the moment they may have 
changed their places. If genuine peace and real harmony as well 
as willing co-operation are to be established all over the world, the 
leaders of mankind, — and particularly of the victorious allies, — must rise 
above the passions and prejudices of war-time ; try to forget the past, 
however unforgettable , endeavour to forgive, if not tire actual crimi- 
nals, at least their entire nation charged with the guilt of the latest 
trespass , and gather together, with a real desiie to pull out and destroy 
the very roots which have bred tins poison, and plant a new socij 
system which would seek the common good of all in a co-operative 
society for the future. 

As already stated above, no declarations of war aims have been 
made on either side during this War. There have, no doubt, been 
platitudes galore. But declarations like the Four Freedoms proclaimed 
by President Roosevelt ; or the Atlantic Charter promulgated by him in 
conjunction with the British Prime Minister, have no definite, official, 
authoritative significance. They relate to the immediate situation, and 
can be of little abiding value or bearing upon the ultimate foundation 
and structure of peace. We shall review in some detail these and like 
declarations, if only because they point the direction in which the 
mind of practical statesmen is working. For the moment, however, 
it is necessary to add that, even if any such declaration has a bearing 
on the future world, their purpose, however, is difficult to definitise, 
unless and until they are tianslated into specific forms or rules for the 
guidance of mternational relations. 

A dictated peace, dictated by the winners in the field after a deci- 
sive victory, followed by unconditional surrender of the enemy, can 
be temporary only. The Peace that must be made should not merely 
be a patch on the wild and terrible need of international harmony our 
generation has felt twice in its life-time. If we do not desire that this 
Peace that must come should prove a stop-gap between two wars, as 
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the peace of Versailles was ; if we Ho not desire the period that follows 
the end of hostilities to be devoted to fresh preparations for revenge, 
and another frenzy of mass murder and blood-bath all over the world ; 
if we do not want that the deep-seated roots of hostility amongst 
nations should continue to flourish, while only the superficial weeds 
or off-shoots are removed, we must see to it that the Peace, which 
puts an end to this war, is one which destroys all deepest roots of 
international hatred, antagonism, or conflict ; which leaves no cause 
for revenge , which offers no occasion for the Allies and the friends of 
to-day to become enemies of tomorrow , and above all, which would 
convert the enemy of to-day, the excluded .and disinherited, the out- 
caste and abomination, into a close associate and willing co-operator at 
the earliest opportunity. No ground must be left for suspicion ; no 
room allowed for misgivings about any people’s integrity, any person’s 
security ; no opportunity provided for exploitation of the weak by the 
strong, of the backward by the advanced. The lessons of the last 
“ Peace ” and the twenty years following must not be ignored. The 
peace imposed at the point of the bayonet only brought out Nazism 
and Fascism. 

The task of the peacep-makers at the end of this War will be 
essentially similar to the last occasion. It will consist at least as much 
in the removal of the superficial causes, or immediate excuses 
for hostilities amongst the warring groups of to-day, as in the 
elimination of any abiding conflict of interest between Allies on 
either side, as also between classes within each country. Tfien 
only will the waste of blood and energy by Imperialism and 
the search for alien domination come to an end. Just as in die last 
War Britain and France were said to be the best of friends, so to-Hay 
w'e hear the United States, the United Kingdom, and the Union of 
the Socialist Soviet Republics are best of friends. But do they really 
see with one eye, work with one aim, march in one step to the com- 
mon goal,? Hardly was the ink dry on the signature to the Hocu; 
ment that was supposed to have ended the last war and hrought about 
peace, the Allies in the struggle of 1914-18 began to fall out amongst 
themselves, notwithstanding repeated Press declarations of “ com- 
plete identity of views on all points.” The least oBservant of contem- 
porary students could see there was no common ground after Hostili- 
ties had ended between the Allies of 1914-18. There was, in F*ct, 
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much that was bound to create serious differences. 

The new divergence of views or interests between the principat 
Allies of those days was not only along the ancient lines that had' 
divided France and Britain for a thousand years ; and made them 
constant enemies of each other m every century since the Conquest. 
There were new and fundamental differencs ion the treatment to 
Germany ; the volume and technique of exacting Reparations ; the 
place to be given to her in the League of Nations, or in the concert 
of Europe France soon discovered Britain had not, nor cared for, the 
same ends in all these matters , and Britain repaid the compliment in 
kind. France’s fears of Gemrany were continental, and so largely mili- 
tary and political , Britain’s world-wide and directly economic. While 
France wanted a permanently weak Germany in dread and domina- 
tion of France, Britain wanted a Germany weak only in international 
competition ; but strong enough to provide a market for British wares. 
France insisted on reparation from Germany to the utmost of the 
damage done in France, legardless of German ability to pay ; Britain 
talked of Germany’s capacity to bear the burden. 

The parting of ways between them was heralded on the question 
of the gold deposited during the War by the Bank of France with 
the Bank of England, which the British Government practically con- 
fiscated, because Frnace would not pay her war-time debt to Britain ; 
and which France reported she could not until Britain facilitated her 
exacting reparations from Germany. The gulf yawned wide at Ruhr, 
which France occupied to obtain reparations, and persisted all through 
the fateful years till Hitler came to power, rearmed Germany, re- 
occupied Rhineland, retook Austria, and Czecho-slovakia, and, ulti- 
mately brought on a Second World War on the flimsy excuse of 
Danzig and the Polish Corridor. 

That history may, unless good care is taken from the start, repeat 
Itself at the end of the present War between the Allies now achieving 
Victory. For even to-day the very basis and motive power of social 
organisation in the Western Allies calling themselves Democracies, 
and the Eastern colossus of the U.S.S.R. are so different and mutually 
opposed, that far more natural divergence is evident between them, 
than was ever likely between Britain and France in 1919. And it is 
much more likely to take definite shape, as the problems of peace un- 
fold themselves. After all, in both France and Britain, the social 
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foundations in 1918 were die same, as also the motive-spring of human 
action. In the present case, on the other hand, while the economic 
foundations of British and American Democracies claim to rest on free 
enterprise and individual initiative, spurred on by the profit motive ; 
those in the U.S S R. are compedcly free fiom any such motive spring, 
and reject the social organisation malung for class divisions, which are 
still characteristic of Biitain, the U.S.A., France, and all continental 
countries, China and the Far East. 

Will these fundamental differences between the leading Allies 
not assert themselves, when the time comes for them to sit down and 
reshape the world of post-war age ? Apart from the gadierings of 
the allied chiefs to settle global strategy at Newfoundland, Washing- 
ton, Teheian, Cairo, or Yalta, the several minor Conferences on specific 
post-war problems that have taken place since the United States jointed 
directly m this war — e.g. to regulate post-war exchanges, trade, avia- 
tion, or the political shape of the world — the inherent differences of 
outlook or interest have not been atlogether suppressed. The instance 
of the oil-pipcline through Saudi Arabia, projected by the U.S.A. 
and opposed hy Britain, is alone sufficient to show the many, abiding 
and deepseated differences that sharply divide Britain and America, 
even in the middle of a life-and-death struggle. They may be soft- 
pedalled for the time being , or put into cold storage, because of the 
urgent demands of the war.* That does not mean, however, that these 
differences do not exist, or that they will not assert themselves when 
the moment arrives to consider these matters for ensuring abiding peace 
all over the world. 

The question of India also is by no means unknown as a cause of 
differenlce between America and Britain. When the story of the 
Cripps Proposals is fully known, and the part taken by the U.S. A., 
in inducing His Majesty’s Government fully revealed , when the report 
of the Grady Mission published and the correspondence between the 
late President Roosevelt and his personal representative. Col. Johnson,* 
in India at the time of the Cripps Proposals see the light of day ; when 
the intrigues and undercuirents of British Hisplomacy and Indian offi- 
cialdom against Ambassador Phillips of the U.S.A. tWoughly exposed 
and fully appreciated , the rumblings of the storm already lowering 
on the horizon will no longer be concealed. 

That this is not exaggeration by perfervid Indian imagination is 
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evidenced by the following. Hardly was the ink diy on the declara- 
tion made at Yalta, differences between the three Big Chiefs of the 
Allies, of the acutest kind, were revealed regarding the lesettlement 
of Europe. They began with Poland, and may not end even with 
France The formula of the unconditional surrender of the enemy 
in the field will not suffice when it comes to a final deal to Germany, 
the Middle East, China or the colonies The position demanded for 
themselves by the Big Four — or is it the Big Three only ? — ^at San 
Francisco, in connection with the proposed World Security Organisa- 
tion, called forth protests and opposition which were intensified by 
the proposal for Trusteeship of Colonies or mandated territories in 
which the Big Three themselves weie not ad tdem. The Good Neigh- 
bour Policy of U.S.A. towards the other Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere will not easily or readily apply in Europe , as there is no 
one on the continent of Europe in the same position as the US.A. in 
America. And all that because of the basic economic differences 
between the present-day prmcipal allies. 

It has been said, and not by cynics only, that the present war 
Itself was but the direct descendant of the Peace of Veisailles. The 
arran^ment made at Versailles and Trianon provided ground for 
Germany to seek revenge, and may be taken to be the direct cause 
of aggressive Nazism evolving At the same time, no means were 
taken to keep le-awakened Germany in effective restraint, even if re- 
armed. The League of Nations, set up at the same time, was, in real 
earnest, not even a consultative body. In most cases the view of the 
two principal Allies prevailed in the years when their concert was 
not publicly broken. America kept out, from the commencement, of 
that body to avoid European entanglements. As the League became 
more and more merely a registrj'^ office of Britain and France , and as 
victorious France was intent upon preserving her hold upon the rest 
of Europe, by a policy of perpetual disarmament of Germany while she 
herself remained fully armed, encircling tlie liated Hun by feuda- 
tories indebted to France, all projects of disarmament proved abortive. 
France may have had genuine reason to apprehend aggression from 
Germany. But during the years 1919-1933, when Germany could be 
said to have been helpless and friendless, effective organisation for col- 
lective security failed to materialise. And when the Allies and satel- 
lites of France found Germany had a military renaissance under aggres- 
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sive Nazism, proposals for collective security could not become 
effective, as the Fascist powers were more and more easily able to 
sabotage any such attempt. 

Hitlerism, therefore, flourished unchecked. It marched from one 
act of aggression to another, violating treaties and discarding pledges, 
till the present War became inevitable, in which the whole of Germany 
seemed to be united as much by the terror of the Nazi Gestapo, as by 
the desire for revenge, emancipation, or from the encirclement France 
had forged against her ; or opportunity for fresh exploitation. 

History seems to be repeating itself on the present occasion also, 
jf one is to judge from the protests Poland had already registered. 
France herself has felt aggrieved. Just as aggressive nationalism in 
Germany got a hearing, a slogan, and a following from Versailles, 
eventually culminating in a universal blood bath, it is possible that 
France as well as Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Turkey, might feel 
themselves aggrieved by the settlements going on behind their backs 
as It were , and may break off or undermine any plan of world settle- 
ment that may be forged at the Peace Conference. The exclusion of 
France from the conference of the “ Big Three ” at Yalta could not but 
wound that sensitive people to the quick. And even if there was some 
•excuse for doing so in February, when Germany had not yet uncon- 
ffitionaliy surrendered, there could be none for the same policy pursued 
at the Berlin Conference in July. 

Apart from the proposals agreed to at Yalta, France feels appre- 
hensive of the talks that the American President and the British Prime 
Minister had on their return from the Crimea Conference with the 
Arab peoples at Cairo, where France had reason to feel her influence 
■was being undermined , and her Empire endangered. The storm of 
opposition in Syria and Lebanon that followed has done nothing to 
soften French Imperialism, by no means out of favour with De Gaulle. 

It would be unprofitable to go into similar causes of discontent 
with the policies and proposals of the Big Three that the smaller powers 
may have. Italy may be resigned to the loss of Eritrea or Somalila'hd, 
but not of Trieste or Fiume, even if we leave out Abyssinia. Greece 
would desire the islands across the Aegian Sea from Bari to Cyprus, 
which may not equate with British imperial interests ; while the 
Secession States, carved out of the old Austrian Empire — Yugoslavia 
leading — will present their own bill of revenge or reparation, which 
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may go against the interests of the more important allies. Suffice onty 
to conclude that the cauldron is boiling, and the Witches’ Sabbath is 
still not ended. • • , . 


Chapter III 

ATLANTIC CHAPTER-rrS STATUS 


l-^et us now consider such of the aims and intentions of the allied 
leaders, hitherto declared regardmg the kind of post-war world they 
themselves desire , and would endeavour to establish. 

There are, so far, four principal documents, of more or less autho- 
rity, which may be taken to lay out tlie essence of the war aims, and 
the guiding principles of peace as desired on the allied side. These 
are : The Atlantic Charter , the Four Freedoms insisted upon by 
President Roosevelt, the Yalta Declaration, and the Dumbarton Oaks 
Charter as modified at San Francisco. The San Francisco Conference, 
though the most spectacular and impressive was more concerned with 
procedural matters than with formulating a Peace Plan proper. 

The Atlantic Charter was promulgated soon after Russia was at- 
tacked by Germany, in August 1941. It was isssued on the authority 
of the President of the United States, and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, but is not a treaty nor an Act of their respecive Legislatures. 
The Cliarter was issued, it must also not be forgotten, when the hori- 
zon was still dark and lowering for Britain , when victory was only a 
hope , when America was still a non-belligerent, if not an absolute 
ftcutral , and when Russia, the unexpected — perhaps also unwanted — 
ally was being rushed to its seeming doom m a blitzkrieg. Britain 
needed all the moral support it could muster from the nations of the 
world still not in actual war ; and so she was willing to issue any pro- 
nouncement of impressive moral I.O.U.’s that the idealism of America 
might demand. ‘ ' 
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It has since been questioned whether there ever was in fact any 
such declaration, properly signed and formally executed, even by the 
principal parties whose names it bears. Though the reports concern- 
ing the material existence of such a document are mutually contra- 
dictor}'^ , and though both the late President and the Prime Minister 
have, in one form or another, admitted its authenticity and existence, it 
may be questioned whether it has any value or significance of an 
international form, binding even on the peoples whose chief repre- 
sentatives are supposed to have put it forth. 

Admitting and accepting the existence and authenticity of the 
Charter, as it is commonly known,, it may be pointed out that it is a 
pronouncement of two unequal authorities, with different political 
capacities, each in his own country, and, therefore, much more so as 
between the two countries. Each signatory is responsible to different 
parts, or in a different way, under the constitutional machine of his 
own country. The signature of each, even assuming it is properly 
appended, has different constitutional value. The binding force, con- 
sequently, of this dotument, even mdividually on the signatories them- 
selves, IS questionable, let alone their countrymen, and much less their 
allies or associates. 

So far as the United States is concerned, the Constitution does not 
entitle the President, who is one of the co-authors of the Declaration, 
to make any such engagements , and pledge his country to any conse- 
quences or implications of such arrangements with any other country, 
on his own sole authority If it is a Treaty, it would require the approval 
and endorsement of the American Senate with a two-thirds majority 
to support It There is no claim, however, that the document has 
even been submitted to the Senate, or was ever intended to be so. In 
that respect, therefore, it materially differs from the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, whose putative authorship was ascribed to President 
Wilson at the end of the first World Wai. That document, though 
submitted to the Senate, was rejected by that body. The United 
States, theiefore, notwithstanding the pledges of the President, remain- 
ed outside the world peace organisaaon attempted to be founded at 
the end of the last wai. The Atlantic Charter, not having been suK- 
mitted to the Senate, nor intended to be, must be pronounced techni- 
cally to have much less force, significance, vailidty and authority even 
than the Covenant of the League of Nations signed by the President 
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and reiected by the Senate. 

If, on the otlier hand, it is to be tegarded as an Act of the 
American Government, it must be noted that it has never been enacted 
by die American Legislature. And even if it had been, there would 
be perfectly legitimate doubts about its legality or validity, if not in 
the U.S.A.. at least with regard to the rest of the United Nations. 
Moieovei, as an American Statute, it would also be open to interpreta- 
tion by the American Supreme Court, which may not take the same 
view of Its meaning and consequences as other parties to the engage- 
ment may adopt. 

Being, therefore, neither a treaty, nor an Act of the American 
Government, what value could be attached to such a document so far 
as the United States is concerned ? Admitting that the President of 
that country was a party to it ; admitting further that that President 
subsequently paraphrased some of the leading points in the document 
as his own individual contributions to the cause of World Peace, in 
the shape of the so-called Four Freedoms ; and assuming, finally, that 
the later re-election of Mr. Roosevelt as President for the fourth term 
to be the head of the American State, — after, that is, a direct appeal to 
the people, and the vote recorded in his favour, — the document never- 
theless remains without any legal sanctity, which attaches either to a 
duly made treaty, or even a piece of municipal legislation. It is a 
mere declaration of the President’s hopes and desires, which neither the 
Congress nor his successor are m law bound to honour, — let alone 
the people of the United States. 

So far as Britain is concerned, the Prime Minister was, like the 
President, a party to this declaration But while the President of the 
USA. may claim to be the head of the State in that country, the 
British Prime Minister is, in the eyes of the constitution, only 
a primus inter pmes, one of the Cabinet Ministers of the King, 
who IS the official head of the State in the United Kingdom. 
The Prime Minister, moreover, acted in that case, rather on 
•his personal initiative or authority, than as mandatory of the 
British Government. The Cabinet or the Government as a whole, 
had never considered the pronouncement before it was issued. 
It was not, therefore, an act of the British Cabinet, concluded by its 
chairman, who could not be said at the moment to Be formally repre- 
senting the political entity known as tKe United Kingdom, mucK less 
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the British Commonwealth 

It IS not a treaty made by Iiim with the U.S.A. The document 
has also not been presented to the British Parliament for approval and 
endorsement, if not for ratification or enactment. Neither a treaty 
nor a law, it was only an ex farte pronouncement of the Prime Mmister 
rather than a solemn affirmation, resolution, or legislation. Parliament 
has, it may be added, given its vague general blessing. 

So far, therefore, as the British Government, British Parliament, 
or the British people are concerned, the document has no binding 
value. The people, of course, have not pronounced upon it ^ven in- 
directly, as they might be said to have pronounced upon it by the 
re-election of President Roosevelt in America, as there was no general 
election in Britain until July 1945. Parliament has not pronounced 
upon It, because no part of it, and, much less not the whole of it, has 
formed the subject-matter of a parliamentary enactment. If people in 
the United Kingdom are not bound by it, much less can the rest of 
the British Commonwealth be so bound. 

Finally even the British Government, taken in the narrower form 
of the Cabinet in office, for the tune being, can scarcely be said to 
be bound by it, as the declaration was that of the British Prime Mmis- 
ter personally, and not as an authorised agent or spokesman of the 
Cabinet collectively. If the then existing Cabinet cannot be said to 
be bound by it m law, or even in custom, how can any successor of 
that entity be taken to be bound by acts or words, which are in no 
way part of their own doings. The British Government of the day 
was a Coalition Government, made up of Parties who have intrinsic 
differences on essential points of public policy. It was a creature of 
national emergency, which died the moment that emergency was 
over. There is reason to believe that, after the general election, the 
complexion of the British Government may change even if the majority 
continues to be the Conservative. The successor of the Coalition Cabi- 
net may not see eye to eye on the issues of policy involved in these 
matters. The Cabinet has, however, adopted it ex post facto. • 

The British public, in the shape of voters electing the British 
House of Commons, cannot be taken as a matter of course, to have 
recorded their approval and endorsement of the document at the new 
elections whether they return a Labour or a Conservative majority to 
power. •' 
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Under these circumstances, neither Britain nor the United States — 
the heads of whose Governments promulgated the Declaration, — could, 
as peoples, be claimed to be duly bound to maintain this declaiation 
by their political leaders of the day. The power and authority of the 
two paiticipants — whatevei the practical position in point of law, is 
by no means equal. For while the President of the United States is 
the de jurs head of the American State, and de facto head of the 
American Government, responsible only in the last analysis to the 
people of the United States, the British Prime Minister is not the head 
of the State, even in the United Kingdom. The head of the State m 
that case is the King, called also the Emperor in India, who is equally 
the head of all British Dominions that claim to rank as equal to 
Britain and independent States, but loosely bound together in the amor- 
phous entity called the British Commonwealth of Nations. Any part of 
this Commonwealth may be, on any point in the Atlantic Charter, or 
any other matter involving its own national policy, be opposed to any 
other part, not merely on grounds of sentiment, but also because of 
divergence in material interests The authority of the British Prime 
Minister in the United Kingdom can, therefore, in no way be taken 
to bind any other part of the Commonwealth, or even of the Empire. 

Even as head of the British Government, the Prime Minister’s 
responsibility is much more direct to the Legislature than that of the 
American President. The American President is not simply the first 
amongst his equals, as the Prime Minister is in the Cabinet of the 
United Kingdom. The U.S. Cabmet is not, like the British, collect- 
ively responsible to the American Legislature, namely the two Flouses 
of the Congress. Every member of it is responsible to the President 
alone. 

In the British Constitution, on the other hand, the Prime Minister 
IS only first amongst the Cabinet Ministers, who form collectively the 
Government of the day. That Government holds office, and is in 
jjower, because of a majority supporting rfiem in the House of Com- 
mons. .Unless and until the Legislature is in some way associated with 
any such document, and approves of it, or enacts any particular part 
of It, as binding law of the country, no significance can legally attach 
to any statements made by any member of the British Government, 
including the Prime Minister. 

Several members of the United Nations are reported to have 
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signified their approval in some vague general form of this declaration. 
But none of these have gone beyond a geneial approval , hone have 
given the material points of the declaration any more substantial bind- 
ing form. 

As far as the U.S.S.R. is concerned, there has been, so far, no 
foimal acceptance of the Charter as a whole, or any of its several guid- 
ing principles In the several conferences that have taken place 
between the heads of the Governments in the three great powers, no^ 
allied in the war against the Axis, matteis contained in the Charter 
liave, no doubt, figured as part of tlie Conference discussions On some 
points decisions may hav6 been taken jointly. But these decisions have 
not always been in conformity with the commonsense interpretation 
of the terms of the Charter when applied to specific cases. At the 
time the Charter was promulgated, the U S S.R. was much too directly 
menaced by the war within its own frontiers to pay close attention to 
such matters , and subsequently it has found no need or occasion to 
take any formal notice of the matter, much less accord any official 
adherence. The supreme realists, moreover, who make up the 
Russian Government, would, it may be assumed, scarcely concern them- 
selves much with such empty but impressive platitudes. 

Among other nations, again, forming part of the alliance or asso- 
ciation waging war against the Axis, the position of the Cliarter 
is e\en more dubious. If we take France as illustration of die coun- 
tries likely to be of dominant importance at the end of the war and 
in the settlement of peace ; and at the same time those materially con- 
cerned in the form and structure of the peace system, that country 
was, at the time the Chattel was issued, completely under German 
domination A good many of her leaders were actually collaborating 
with the invader Nominally, she had a government of her own, 
which had subveited the previous constitution. How far could that 
country be regarded as bound by the Charter, or entitled to 
benefit by it ? Even granting that that part of the French leaderj^ 
may be designated as Quislings, now that France has again been lib’e- 
lated, and she is being treated more and more as a leading power, on 
a footing of political equality with America or Britain, France has so 
far taken no steps to accord acceptance and adherence to the pirnciples 
underlying the Charter, let alone the text of the Charter. France, 
It is true, has still only a provisional government. Her consti- 
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tution cannot be finally decided, and governmental machinery 
cannot be properly functioning in the normal way, until the 
Vi^ar IS ended on all fronts. But such indications as the various 
Conferences of the principal Allies, caking place after the Charter 
had been issued, show that the interests or ambitions of France 
in many cases would be materially at variance with some, if 
not all, of the ideas inspiring that declaration. France is an imperialist 
power, like Britain, with colonial possessions and spheres of influence 
scattered all over the world. If France is to recover her pre-war level 
of national prosperity, she will have to look to these possessions beyond 
the seas to make good her deficit at home. Fler necessity, if not her 
ambitions, in these miperial possessions of hers may even be more 
exploitive than those of Britain. If the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter are to be applied sincerely and substantially, France would not 
be able to give a wholehearted effect to them, especially in view of the 
immense need she will have to lebuild her own internal economic 
system. 

Next to France is the case of China. That country has been in 
war longer than any of the present Allies or the United Nations. Her 
territory and productive capacity has come within the domination of 
the enemy much more than in any other country. Nevertheless the 
political entity and integrity of China as an independent State seems 
to have been accepted by all the Allies and the United Nations 
China, therefore, will rank amongst the important units at the Peace 
Conference. The war in China began much earlier and will end much 
later than that in Euorpe. Its problems of rehabilitation, reconstruc- 
tion, and realignment would be materially different in form, if not in 
substance. Its future, also, in relation to the principal Allies, as well 
as her war-time enemies and neighbours, is difficutl to forecast The 
relations with America and Britain in particular, not to mention the 
British Dominions nearer China, like Australia or New Zealand, would 
be a network of complexity, that, even if not directly tackled at the 
Peace Conference, will provide problems for years to come. China, 
therefore, may find it opposed to her own interests, literally and sub- 
stantially, to join without reservation in the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter , and give effect to the same so far as her territory, interests, 
and ambitions of national deveolpment are concerned. 

Next after China, the nations forming the bloc opposed to the 
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Axis powers arc of minor importance, especially if we leave out coun- 
tries like Italy. India, again, ought to have a prominent place m the 
peace-tune counsels of the world, in point of the contribution she has 
made in men and money to winning the final victon^. But, inasmuch 
as this countty is not a political unit, independent and integral by her- 
self , in so far as others of the United Nations are, or are oreated as, 
irere appendages to larger or more important countries, it is very likely 
that, whatever the outlook of such countries in regard to the principles 
and terms of the Atlantic Charter, the same may, if otherwise accepted 
and agreed to by the more important amongst die United Nations, 
be applied to these countries without their opinion or consent being 
asked 

Even countries like Egypt, Iran, or Turkey (now that it has de- 
clared war on the side of the United Nations against the Axis), and 
those of Latin America, may also have their own conflicting or diver- 
gent views as regards the Charter, its principles, and consequences. 
It would take us too far beyond the scope of these pages to discuss 
in detail each individual countrj'’s concern in this regard. Sufiice it 
to say that, taken as a whole, the various nations and peoples of the 
world may not find themsevles all agreed on each one of the principles 
dictating the Charter. Nor might they be ready to accept the conse- 
quences of putting mto effect that document without prejudice to their 
own abiding interests, however much any of them be in general 
sympathy with the basic principles. And that apart from the still 
more important question whether all of the United Nations have 
taken adequate steps to make the Charter as a whole and m all its 
parts legally binding upon them. 
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ATLANTIC CELfVBTEB [Conttnuetfl 
1. NO 'ANNEXATION NOR INDEMNITIES 

Let us next consider the clauses of the Charter seriatim. The very 
first clause says • — 

“ Their (i.e. of the signatories) countries seek no aggrandisement, 

territorial or other.” 

This sounds highly reassuring. The authors of the Charter in- 
tended It as an earnest of their bona fides. But it is liable to consi- 
derable complications and differences, if and when it is sought to give 
effect, at the final Peace Conference, to this proposition. 

The wording, it may be noted, is very curious. Britain and the 
U S.A. “ seek no aggrandisement ” for themselves. But if any is 
forced upon, or entrusted to them, will they refuse ? At the end of 
World War I, the slogan had also been raised of “ No Annexation or 
Indemnities.” But the moment victory became certain, and when 
France and Britain were consulted by President Wilson on this princi- 
ple, France categorically refused to agree to any such principle. Wilson 
was forced to make a specific exception regarding Alsace-Lorraine from 
the operation of that principle. France had always considered these 
as integral part of French territory that had been forced away from 
her in 1871 ; and which she insisted upon regainning as a result of het 
victory. In other respects, too, the principle of “no territorial annexa- 
tions ” was accepted with very large reservations and modifications, 

« which in effect altogether negatived the ptmciple. The pre-war colo- 
nies of Germany, and parts of Germany and Austria, or Turkey, were 
either bodily taken away or made into “mandates” for the victorious 
powers to administer as agents for the League of Nations. Technic- 
ally, these were not “ annexed ” to the territories, colonies, or empires 
of the Western Allies ; but were, for all practical purposes, patt^^^of 
their dominions, though in the guise of a Mandate administer^^^n 
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behalf of the League of Nations. The term is now proposed to be 
changed into “ Trust.” But there is no reason to believe what happened 
to the Mandate may not happen to the Trust, unless we take the 
presence of the U S , as an active member of the new international 
organisation, to be a guarantee to the contrary. 

As regards the Wilsonian opposition to Indemnities, the entire 
chapter of “ Reparations,” incorporated in the Versailles Treaty, was a 
direct negative of his ideal. In the name of Reparation, a huge 
demand was made for indemnity from Germany, ostensibly to repair 
the damage she had wrought upon France and the other Allies in the 
course oi on account of the war, or make compensation. But, as incor- 
porated in the Versailles Treaty, and subsequently figured out in terms 
of leal values, it was nothing less than an indemnity, far beyond the 
means of Germany as she emerged from the war , an effective disguise 
for perpetuating the Allied domination of Germany, and her pre-war 
markets Reparations proved wholly illusory in the years that follow- 
ed, except in so far as they sowed the seeds of despair, bitterness, and 
resentment, tli|f ultimately cropped out into Nazism. 

The demand for Reparations was not confined only to France. 
As and when or if received, those were to be shared out in agreed 
proportions among all the prmcipal Allies and their satellites. The 
blame, tlierefore, for all the consequences of the Reparations demand 
cannot be placed entirely on the shoulders of France, nor of any other 
single country. The attempt to implement the Reparations chapter 
of the Versailles Treaty succeeded in creating a gradually widening 
estrangement between the principal Allies themselves , with the result 
tliat the old adage began ironically to come true, viz., “when thieves 
fall out, honest people come by dheir own.” 

In the present war, the same principle — no annexation nor indem- 
nity — has been restated in this Article I of the Atlantic Charter in 
a new form. The addition after “ territorial ” of the words . “ or 
other” can have no other significance. Apart from the lack of thd 
binding character of that document itself, the issue may be joined with 
the categorical enunciation of the proposition, implying that Great 
Britain and the United States do not desire any territorial annexation 
“for themselves” or any other means of compensating themselves for 
the heavy loss they have incurred. The volume of that loss has been 
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•computed by an American Professor to be jf^l,20,000 million, for all 
the Allies ; while a Russian economist estimates it at ^1,20,000 to 
1^1,50,000 million for the U.S.S.R. alone I 

Even if the U.S.A. and Britain, or either of them, do not desire 
any territorial additions to their own domain — a highly debatable pro- 
position, so far at least as Britam is concerned — it does not mean that 
they will not desire any other compensation or reparation , nor does it 
mean that they would not insist upon it foi their other allies, like 
Russia or Poland, for instance , and aid them with all their might or 
influence to secure them. The Yalta Conference of tire Big Three 
allies has definitely insisted upon Reparations in kind, which we shall 
notice more fully latei. It may be that America has no territorial de- 
signs, at least on the continent of Em ope The occupation of Iceland 
may be dismissed as a war-tune necessity. If she did entertain any 
imperialist designs on European terntoiy, she would certainly be oppos- 
ed determinedly by all European countries, including her piesent chief 
ally, Britain If the USA want any conquests, they aie lather eco- 
omic or financial, in which there would be not much opposition even 
in Europe. Nor would there be much serious opposition if she seeks 
some naval or air force strategic bases for herself in the Pacific, in the 
guise of Trusts, if not of direct annexation. That does not necessarily 
mean that the United States will not ask for any compensation for her- 
self and her sacrifices in some form other than terntoiy or money. 

Even during the war, when Britain’s danger was at the highest, 
a Heal was made in respect of 50 obsolete American destroyeis in ex- 
change for a ninety year lease of a number of islands of Britain to serve 
as naval bases or air stations for the United States It may be an 
interesting, but academic, question of international law and practice 
whether sovereignty has been transferred in these islets, leased to the 
United States , or is it only during the period of the lease that such 
transfer, or ratlier delegation, of sovereignty would be in effect. For 
the same driving force, it is by no means certain that America would 
not desire territorial additions in the Pacific to her own domains at the 
expense of the Japanese Empire, if only as a compensation for grant- 
ing independence to the Phillippines , a price for helping Britain to 
regain Burma and Malaya and Singapore ; or the Dutch, to recover 
Java, Sumatra, or other islands , or the French to re-establish their 
prestige in Indo-China. The Charter was issued before Japan had 
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made war on the USA. It is, therefore, open to argue that its terms 
apph only to Europe and not to the Pacific countries. Annexation 
may take new forms , but it will still represent an old phenomenon of 
histoiy repeated In any case, the transaction mentioned above pro- 
vides an illustration of the way in which indemnity or compensation 
may be obtained, without the word aggrandisement, annexation or 
reparation being used in any such connection. 

The system of Lend-Lease, again, which embraces now practically 
all tiie United Nations, is another illustration of the same trend. It 
was introduced in 1941 to meet Britain’s crying need for supplies with- 
out cash It became opeiative on a sufficient scale really after Ame- 
rica herself had directly come into the war. The main inducement 
for the Ameiican people to accept that large-scale sacrifice was the 
realisation that Britain had been fighting America’s own battle all 
through the v'ears since war had been declared between her and 
German)' That sacrifice required some recognition, especially as 
Britain was fast losing means to continue the struggle single-handed. 
Leasc-Lend was, therefore, intioduced to enable Britain to obtain the 
materials necessar) foi cariying on the struggle, until such time as the 
United States themselves could join in effective numbers and adequate 
material on their own account 


Even then the aid pros ided under this sv'stem was not wholly one- 
sided Nor was It ev'Ci an absolute gift. It has since been given to 
all the Allies, though the greater part of the output of American arma- 
ments industi)', ships and planes, food and clothing, was naturally for 
American troops engaged on the several fronts The countries which' 


benefited by Lease-Lend were also expected to make some return in 
the shape of seivices and material, called reverse Lend-Lease, necessary 
on the spot for the American troops , and the balance of the Lease- 
Lend supplies remaining after the struggle, was liable to be returned 
if the Piesident of the USA so decided- The total of such aid 
rendered upto x^pril 1, 1945, has been stated by President Truman to- 
be 39 billion dollars , and the principal beneficiaries of the system have 
been, in order of importance or the volume of aid received, Britain 

r31 per ^0 per cent), China, the British Dominions 

India, and the Middle East countries. ’ 


It IS doubtful if the principle of this scheme would be 
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after the war, not only as between war-time allies or associates, but 
also as between the United Nations and the enemies. The British 
Prime Minister has officially declared in Parliament that the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter — particularly m regard to territorial annexar 
tions — aie not to be so much a rule, as a guide, whatever this casuistic 
distinction may mean This indicates that, even as far as Britain is 
concerned, the proposition I may not be enforced in all its absolute- 
ness The possibility of territoiial annexation, in some form of man- 
date, pel haps known by another name. Trust, is also not to be ruled 
out The decision reported to have been taken in the Crimea Con- 
ference of the Big Three points almost certainly to post-war occupa- 
tion of the whole of Germany for years to come, on one pretext or 
another , destruction oi control of German industry , and even a 
ti ansportation, by foice if necessary, of German labour to provide 
Re-pa, ations m kind to those who liave suffered the utmost damage and 
destruction or atrocities through German armies. This quite clearly 
indicates that, even for Biitain or America, under the pretext of occu- 
pation of German territor}', German labour may be allowed, as part of 
their Diogiamme for ensuiing permanent peace, even though not by 
way of permanent ‘ annexation or pecuniary ‘ reparations ’ for thcm- 
seK'cs 

So far as France and Russia are concerned, note has already been 
taken that neither of these are parties to the Atlantic Charter in its 
initial promulgation They aie, therefore, in no way bound by its 
provisions. Russia certainly will no longer leave her Western flank 
e.xposed to any fresh revival of aggressiveness in Germany. All the 
Baltic States, even if not annexed, will certainly become mere satellites 
of the U.S S R. And the same may happen to Finland as well All 
th/s would be with the consent, connivance, or active assistance of 
Biitain and the United States In any case, Polish teriitor)'' forming 
part of Russia under arrangement with Hitler in 1939 will, of course, 
^ot be returned to any Polish State that may be set up hereafter. The 

* Since these lines were written, the Big Three have been able to 
arrive at an agreement among themselves, resuscitatmg Poland, and 
formmg there a Government of aU Parties, which is recognised already 
by the U S.A., Britain, and Russia That tins new Poland will be a mere 
piglet in the hands of Russia will not be doubted by any one who has 
closely followed the course of events culminating in thio, document 
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declaration made after Yalta leaves no doubt on this matter. The 
British Government have already accepted the fait accompli , and 
advised the Polish Government m Britain to accept a readjustment of 
frontieis following the so-called Curzon Line to accommodate Russia. 
Whatever the prejudices of the emigre Polish Government in London 
may be, we may take it as a certamty that Russia will not relinquish 
possession of these teiritories , and none of the other United Nations 
will force her to do so. Russia would not regard it as any breach of 
the Atlantic Charter, even if she were supposed to have endorsed that 
document. And that quite apai t from making the resunrected Poland 
a virtual feudatory of the USSR Further South still, all through 
the Balkans to the shoics of the Adriatic, and the Black Sea, the Russian 
influence will predominate, even if it does not go into the actual 
annexation of territory, except m regard to Bessarabia, part of Rumania, 
and other territoiies in Bulgaria, that Soviet Russia may deem necessary 
for Its own propei defence. 

Russia, moreover, has never made a secret of her intention to 
exact from Germany to the last possible ounce “reparation in kind” 
to make up for the damage and destmaion wrought upon her by 
German aggression and violence. This clearly means forced labour, 
and material confiscation, which may be called by any other name 
than indemnity, but which would in effect be nothing else. Repar- 
ation in kind has been accepted as an integral part of the Allied 
policy 111 the Crimean Conference. Britain and the United States, 
whether they need such material for themselves or not, have accepted 
the principle, even for themselves , and much more for their Allies. 
Both France and Russia would insist upon their right in this respect, 
no matter what the complications arising out of the attempt to give 
effect to the same France certainly would insist, both on territorial 
and on pecuniaiy compensation or reparation in kind. Apart from 
Alsace and Lorraine, such parts of the Rhineland and Ruhrland as 
adjoin French territory would veiy likely be demanded for occupation, 
if not annexation, and in the name of national security of France. 
She would also demand additional reparation in kind, both in terms 
of the industries situated in these regions, which may be made over 
to the French nationals or to the French Government ; and forced 
labour from Germany to make good the mines, fields, factories, that 
have been in any way adversely affected by German occupation, domi- 
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nation, ot influence. 

In all this there is ample fruitful seed for future troubles Not 
only would France find it much more difficult than Russia, for example, 
to feed such numbers as she may import by way of forced labour from 
Germany, but also to adjust die teiritor)' and the material that she 
may seek to annex to herself or occupy for a number of years. The 
lesources of continental France would not suffice for this purpose. She 
may soon get into conflict, because of this very fact, not only v/ith 
Ital) , but also with hei friends across the Channel, and beyond the 
Atlantic The same difficulty occurs in her case with regard to man- 
dated territories in Syria, Palestine, and the Near East, not to mention 
such cases as that of Indo-China, Siam and other spheres of French’ 
influence, or Empire. These territories, once part of the French' 
Empire or under French influence, but now seeking complete inde- 
pendence like Syria or Thailand, may have to be repressed by force of 
arms if necessary, as was only recently the case in Syria. And if it is 
to the interest or in accordance with the ideals of Britain or America 
to encour^e such aspirations for national independence, France may 
find It difficult to reconcile her desires or ambitions with the outlook 
of her Allies. 

We have added these illustrations only to show how difficult it 
would be to give effect to the very first clause of the Atlantic Charter, 
even in regard to the parties who promulgated it in the first instance, 
and those who may have signified their adherence to it later on. The 
United States may have no ambitions of any territorial or pecuniary 
compensation for themselves in Euiope. America may also be truly 
willing to restore the independence of the Phillippines. But whether 
she would be equally free from any desire to occupy parts of Japanese 
Empiie, or Mandates or Trusts for her own Pacific possessions, may 
be open to question 

America’s opportunity, however, lies much more in the field of 
^industrial development in countries like China, India, Burma, or 
Malaya. These ate, of course, not her political possessions. But the 
peoples of these countries, in spite of doubts and disappointments, still 
look to the American influence to resolve their own present difficulties, 
and help forward their political aspirations as well as industrial possi- 
bilities 

It is here that the post-war rivalry Between Britain and America 
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may take a much more acute form tlian their present close association 
in prosecuting the war may permit contemporaries to perceive. It is 
an open secret tliat America has already invested considerable capital 
in China. The resources of that country are so vast, and yet un- 
known, that the possibilities of development by means of American 
capital and teclinical skill may be almost incalculable. The same will 
apply to Burma, Malaya, and all the other lost possessions of Britain, 
or of Holland in the East. Whether China would ever develop a senti- 
ment hostile to America, because of such economic domination, as 
she has developed to Japan, remains to be seen But there is no doubt 
that, in India, at any rate, the feeling against British domination, ex- 
pressing Itself in the unexceptionable desire for national independence, 
seeks to be buttressed, supported, and encouraged by American aid. 

The Yank, however, is too shrewd to offer any such aid witli- 
Gut compensation in some form, not necessarily territorial annexations, 
or pecuniary compensation. Projects, however, of new industrial deve- 
lopments in this country, such as the automobile or the aeroplane 
factories, will, in all probability, need substantial technical help from 
America, if these industries are at all to have a chance of existence. 
Even the realisation of India’s vast credits locked up in the sterling 
balances will need American countenance to the utmost. These are 
only some of the ways in which American influence may penetrate 
into this country, and come indirectly, if not directly, into conflict with 
that of Britain. 

Apart from such possibilities, it may be admitted that, in the 
crude form, territorial annexations and pecuniary reparations will not 
be needed nor demanded by America. On the contrary, it is much 
more likely that American assistance may be required and accorded 
to help to tide many countries after tlie war, both allies and enemies, 
over the transitional period. Certainly, the enemy countries, if they 
are not to be wholly struck out of existence, — and the Yalta Conference 
has made very clear that it is not the purpose of the Allies to destroy 
the German people, — ^America would have for years to provide the bare 
necessaries of life — food, clothing — to these war-torn peoples. She 
may have to give even financial aid to restore their local economy at 
all sufficient to provide a living on a very much lower standard for 
those peoples. And even for her friends and Allies, like Bri tain or 
France, not to mention the U.S.S.R. itself, American machinery, 
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American technicians, plant, or equipment may be necessary for 
years to come for these former leaders in the van of industrialisation to 
rehabilitate themselves, and resume tlieir onward march, which has 
been interrupted by the war. 

The question is not whether Ameiica would be willing to provide 
such aid. The question rather is whether such aid would be provided 
absolutely free, gratis, and without any leturn, direct or indirect. 
Sufficient has already been said to indicate that the United States aim 
will not be absolute charity, in whatever name it is offered. In any 
case the letter as well as the spirit of Article I of the so-called Atlantic 
Charter will be found extremely difficult to be honoured rigorously, by 
the very countries whose leaders have promulgated it. What then 
shall we say of countries who have not even officially endorsed it ! 


11 — No Territorial Transfers without Peoples Consent 


If this very first Article is thus shown to be impracticable, in its 
absolute purity and fullness, those which follow would be still more 
difficult to implement without reserve. 

Article II says 

“ They desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned.” 

The principle of one State, one people, implied in this Article is 
sound , but its practicability is another matter. 

This may apply to Poland, Austria, or any of the countries of 
Central or Southern Europe which had fallen victims to the Nazi 
aggression. If the principle it embodies is to be, as it should be, uni- 
versally enforced, countries in Asia and Africa as well as Polynesia 
^ould be affected. But actual application to even the very first case 
mentioned does not seem at all likely, if the signs of the times 
are correctly interpreted. Retrocession of territorial changes, made 
without the free consent of the peoples concerned, is possible to puc 
into effect, perhaps, in cases where populations are homogenous ; or 
territories specifically marked out as against one another. Populations, 
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ho’.vever which ate so mixed as in Eastern and South Eastern Europe 
al! along the line of the Polish-Russian or Polish-German frontier, and 
in the Balkans, will make it extremely difficult to be demarcated. It 
depends on what new States, if any, are to be created after the war ; 
what peonies are allowed to have this right , and what machinery is 
established to enable populations to express their free choice for belong- 
ing to this or that State, as they may be enabled freely to express. 

The choice is often not easy to make, even if there is freedom to 
express it Taking first the example of Greece, which is relatively a 
homogenous people, there is already noticeable a sharp difference of 
opinion among the peoples themselves. The islands formerly belong- 
ing to Greece may cause complications before the final settlement is 
made But the next-door neighbouis of Greece in Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, or othei countries of the Balkans may find it very 
much more difficult to draw the boundary line between one State and 
another in these legions, each seeking to be independent by itself — 
independent from outside control, or self-ssufficient in matters econo- 
mical — which will not harmonise with die sunilai and equal claims of 
Its neighbours The desire already expiesscd by their own more power- 
ful neighbours to demand annexations all along theit borders, as in 
the case of Russia, would be difficult to resist, even if the other Allies — 
Britain or America — ^were able to provide any machinery to record a 
free vote of the border peoples on such a delicate subject 

Freedom of choice in this regard will be available only to those 
parts of Germany which have been forced into the Reisch such as 
Austiu, Czechoslovakia Hungary, and other border territories on the 
north and west of that country. But the example of territories and 
peoples affected by the French, the Russian, or the Italian desire, can- 
not but have its influence in determining the validity as well as imple- 
plementability of diis Aiticle The Reich will be dismembered. But 
will the people forced into it get a real choice on this point ? 

In the East the same state of affairs prevails. Not only as regards 
the countries of the Middle East, such as the Arab States, but alsft 
farther afield as regards the peoples of the Malaya Peninsula, Burma, 
Thailand, and the larger islands of the Pacific, not to mention the 
ifttive population of Africa, or Polynesia, the principle contained m 
Article II of this Declaration will be difficult to implement, however 
strong the desire, and the authors of the Chatter. The feeling of 
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nationality and of national independence is not confined to Eutope 
or America alone. It has penetrated to the deepest recesses of die 
Asiatic masses, even to the islanders of the Pacific, and the natives 
of Africa. There is very little hope, however, that in these cases the 
principle would be asserted even by the Allies who first declared itj 
and much less given effect to when the Rights (?) of the dommant 
Imperialisms, as represented by Holland, Belgium, France, and, the 
biggest of them all, Britain, or her Dommions, are opposed to weaker 
or more backward peoples of the Middle East, India, the Far East, 
.and native populations in all countries or continents dominated hy^ 
Europeans or those of European descent. 

But even if the principle may be impracticable for the moment, ic 
does not mean that the peoples concerned will easily acquiesce in their 
continued rule by alien powers, and exploitation for the benefit o£ 
■others. New seeds of discontent will be sown which would upset the 
Peace Settlement that may be founded on such lines after this War. 
iThe record of the U.S.A., in respect of the Philippines, now declared 
independent, is, no doubt, very encouraging ; and Russia has hitherto 
shown no great desire for colonial possessions. But even so, the pre- 
sence of Britain among the principal allies , and active help given to 
her and Holland by the USA to reconquer the former ’s lost 
empires, without demanding any assurances for the liberation of these 
peoples constitute the most unmistakable alarm signals which those 
concerned cannot ignore. 

Ill — Right to Choose 'A People’s Own Government 

Article III deals with an even more delicate problem [:] 

"They respect" it says "the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of Government under which they will live, and they wish 
to see sovereign rights and self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them" 

There are two parts of this proposition : one the right of a people 
to choose their own Government, and tlie other, the restoration of the 
sovereign rights of those from whom they have been forced away. 
It applies obviously only to the case of European countries, conquered 
and dominated by Germany at the tune this Charter was first proclaim- 
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Poland is the outstanding example, which continues to cause 
Hifferenccs between the Allies on the very foundations of their New 
5Vorld Order. 

The principles, however, accepted in this Article and embodied 
in its wording, should apply no less clearly to cases within the British 
Empire at least, if not also in regard to the Russian conquests, or the 
United States Pacific possessions. If the post-war world is to be re- 
constructed on lasting foundations of equity as well as equality, the 
right to choose a people’s own Government, and the recognition or 
restoration of the sovereignty of all chose from whom it has been taken 
away by force, should be the common and undisputed rights of all. 

If the light of all peoples to choose the form of government under 
.which they desire to live is to be a universal axiom of post-war political 
reconstruction, the immense difficulties of forming the peoples into 
political units called States, in accordance with their desire to live in 
separate territorial blocs, will have to be first considered and dealt with. 
Perhaps the present-day conception of separate sovereign statehood for 
each people or country may itself have to be radically levised. 

There is, besides, a contradiction of the axiom with itself, espe- 
cially in regard to such countries as have been Fascist or Nazis them- 
selves, or under Fascist domination, in the last decade and more. The 
leaders of the United Nations have all along declared their war to be 
against the very principle of Fascism, by whatever name it is called. 
If, therefore, the peoples of Italy and Germany, after the war, desire 
to live under the form of government which has been described as 
Fascism or authoritarian regime under " Leader ” principle, it is clear 
the principle of local autonomy will not apply, and cannot be allowed 
to apply, in such cases. Local autonomy of each people must be 
recognised and respected, only in so far as the form of government 
Tinder such autonomy does not fundamentally conflict with the simi- 
lar independence and integrity of other countries and peoples, their 
neighbours or customers. 

Even if the Nazi or Fascist form of government is ruled out as 
universally unacceptable, it does not necessarily follow that the Allies 
will respect equally the desire to see the soveieign rights and self- 
^vernment of Italy, Germany, or other countries or peoples, who had 
TCcn their co-adjutors, being restored to them. They have introduced 
ihe condition that these muse be peoples or countries who have been 
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forcibly deprived of such rights.” Would that include the case of this 
country? She has lost her independence, but not recently, though the 
loss has been brought about forcibly. There is no doubt, also, of this 
country’s desire for independence, integrity and sovereignty being re- 
stored to It It may even be added that that desue has, in prmciple, 
been accepted officially by Britain, with whatever degree of sincereitjr 
such declarations are made in political relations. 

We may take it, however, tliat the prmciple will not be question- 
ed, but only the metliod by which it is given effect to, the time at 
which It is implemented, and the form in which such sovereignty and 
autonomy eventually assumed in this country'. 

There are similarly other countries, like Burma or Ceylon, the 
Arab or the Malaya States, not to mention Iran, Iraq or Egypt, 
whose right to self-government and national independence does not 
seem to have been contemplated in this article by its authors. They 
were cocerned merely with the independence and autonomy of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, or some of those countries under German 
occupation or domination, which'had recently lost their independence 
and self-government to the Wehrmacht. As, however, at the time 
the Charter was drawn up, developments which have occurred in the 
last tliree years could not be forseen, the principle even m their case 
would not be easy to apply without serious modifications. The authors 
of the Article will themselves have to acquiesce — they already have 
'done so in regard to Poland — m such modification when the time 
comes for implementing it. The difficulties they have already ex- 
perienced in Greece, Yugoslavia, and odier coiintiies, as' they become 
liberated from German rule, must be taken to be a sufficient portent 
of the future of this Article, and the principle it embodies, however 
^ound and acceptable that principle may be. 

The Article may, therefore, be taken to be no more than a bait to 
diose people under the German heel for the time being, inspired by the 
hope that it will provide a much needed incentive for underground 
opposition to German domination. Given out with such motives, it is 
no surprise that the Article will prove difficult universally to give effect. 
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IV^ — Equal Opportunity For 'All in Trade, etc. 

Equally difficult of implementation seems to be Article IV[ whicb, 
says . — 

" They Will endeavour, vjtth due respect for thetr existing obliga- 
tions, to fulfil the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor 
or vanquished, of access on equal terms to trade, and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for their own economic 
prosperity “ 

In the wording of the Article, there are specific reservations, the 
effect of which cannot be overlooked. The explicit part of the Decla- 
ration IS very mild, halting, tentative. The parenthesis about “due 
respect to their existing obligations,” is highly suggestive. Mr, Sum- 
ner Wellels, former Assistant Secretary of State, U S.A., has explain- 
ed m his "Time for Decision," that this saving clause was added at 
the instance of the British Prime Minister, who had not previously 
consulted the Dominions before making this proclamation. Under 
the Ottawa Agreements, Britain had many commitments in respect 
of fiscal policy with the Dominions to secure Imperial Preference, 
which she could not disregard witliout previous consultation and 
concurrence of all the parties concerned. Similarly she may have other 
such commitments — secret deals — with Continental Powers, which the 
Prime Minister could not ignore in spite of the doctrine that War 
abrogates all treaties*. Hence this reservation, which, however, inevit- 
ably causes suspicion. 

The Article, again, promises only to “endeavour”, on the part 
of the proclaimants, for all States to enjoy equal access to trade and 
taw materials of the world. It may be noted that this relates to 
States, and not to peoples To make the principle attractive, or the 
promise tempting, it was no doubt added that it would apply to all* 
States “ great or small, victor or vanquished.” The feeling against 
Germany or Japan is too strong to permit any such endeavour being 
really made for years to come In fact, tire moment one comes to 
the practical effect of any attempt to implement the Article, one 
realises tliat Belgium on the one hand, and the U.S.S.R. on the other, 
could not possisbly' be on an identical footing in the ability to obtain 
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accesss to the trade and law materials of the world. There is bound 
to be disciimination against the vanquished peoples, whether they be 
Italians or Germans or the Japanese, if any unexpected revival of these 
threatens the trade of the leaders amongst the Allies, particularly 
Britain or France. Unless a totally new scheme of political organisa- 
tion for the whole world is devised, wherein theie is no such thing 
as victor States or vanquished, but in which all States are merged, so 
to say, in a common World State, with equal rights guaranteed to all 
peoples, individually and collectively, the Article will be impracticable. 

A single World State and a uniform world citizenship, with' 
the fullest freedom of movement and trading, appears to be an un- 
avoidable corrollary of these propositions. All countries, Britain 
included, have not finally renounced imperialist designs. The national 
ambitions of the larger countries are bound to react unfavourably upon 
the corresponding ambitions and possibilities of the smaller ones, so 
long as those differences continue. That is very likely die reason why 
the authors of the Article have been very careful and circumspect m 
the enunciation of these principles. 

There is another aspect of the reservation which may also he 
remarked and commented upon at this stage. The Article is subject 
to die condition — “with due respect for their existing obligations.” 
The term “ existing obligations ” is wide enough to include, not nieiely 
Treaties, but less formal engagements and airangements, many of 
which may arise from the present Lease-Lend system whose post-war 
possibilities are difficult to forecast at the moment Arrangemerits, 
for example, in regard to an International Monetary Fund, or an Inter- 
national Bank for the settlement of the international balances of trade 
and accounts, may not be equally acceptable and advantageous to all 
countries forming part of the world comity of nations after the war 

Amongst closer Allies, again, “existing obligations” may include 
inter-State commitments, which may be necessary for one State to 
demand fulfilment of, but which the other State may not be in a 
^rposition to do. The accumulated Sterling Balances of India, for 
example, in Britain may necessitate for years to come trade regulation 
between those countries, which other countries may well consider not 
in conformity widi the spirit of this Article. On the ground of self-* 
defence, or development of local industries in any country, any State 
may adopt methods which would not permit trade to be wholly free 
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and easy in it3 pre-war channels. 

Other such “ obligations ’’ could also be mentioned as likely very 
materially to modify the substance and spirit of Article IV. One, 
however, which does not seem to have been contemplated, — or which, 
being known, has been deliberately ignored by tlie authors, — ^should 
be added here, if only to bring out the other side of the picture in this 
behalf. Not all countries of the world are equally developed in regard 
to their economic possibilities. Those, however, which have inherent 
resources remaining undeveloped , or which have possibilities, by ar- 
rangements with their neighbours, to develop much better than they 
have done by themselves, if only theu- political system was guaranteed 
and untouched, may need a period of transition within which to adopt 
measures so as intensively to develop their available resources ; and 
thereby to take their rank in line with their fellows, who have had 
an earlier start in the race for industrialisation. They cannot, therefore, 
consent, in the interests of European countries, all at once to open their 
raw materials or markets to more advanced countries competing with 
them, if they are ever to improve the standard of living of their masses. 
Countries like India and China are the outstanding examples of avail- 
able resources not yet fully developed , but which, if developed pro- 
perly, may prove a serious threat of competition to others at present 
more developed in the industrial field. Such intensive development, 
however, of India and China may demand a fiscal policy for those 
countries that may be in frank opposition to the underlying principle 
of this Article. Would India and China be, therefore, restrained from 
adopting such a polic)', simply because the interests of Britain, France, 
Germany, — or even of Europe as a whole, — may demand that they 
shall not impose any trade barrieis, or take measures for their own local 
'development which may in effect amount to such barriers, though not 
in the form of fiscal duties , Where, again, the national economy is 
wholly socialised , oi where at least a comprehensive plan of national 
development is in operation under direct State control, the enforce- 
ment of tins principle would mean a direct negation, not only of theic,^^ 
local sovereignty, but also of any chance of local betterment in living 
conditions, and, in consequence, of political independence. The arti- 
cle, in brief, is conceived on the basis of private competing economy, 
and seems to be in direct response to curb the narrow, intense, economic 
nationalism of the smaller European States between 1919-1939. 
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The question needs but to be viewed from this standpoint to show, 
the immense difficulty and inherent contradiction of this Article, when 
put into practice. If the right to a similar standard of living is to be 
available to all peoples of the woild, and not to be an exclusive privi- 
lege of the favoured few, then it is unquestionably necessary that pre- 
cedence should be given to plans of national development of the so- 
called backward countries, which have no lack of resources, but, whiclv 
for historical reasons, have been unable to take full advantage of recent 
scientific progress and mechanical inventions to develop their resources 
and improve their standards of living The world cannot penalise them 
because of these historical accidents. If the causes of discontent in anjr 
part of the world are effectually and for ever to be removed, it is neces- 
sary to devise adequate machinery which will recognise and permit full 
scope for national rights of this kind. At the same time, it must re- 
concile such rights with an all-round improvement in world prosperity^ 
that is supposed to come as a consequence of freedom and opportunityj 
of access to raw materials on equal terms for all peoples in all comas 
of the world. , 


V — Universal Economic Collaboration > 

The next Article deals with International Co-operation, which, in 
principle, is unexceptionable. It says . 

"They desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations m the economic field with the object of securing for all 
improved labour standards, economic advancement, and social 
' security “ 

It has already been stated that not all countries are equally deve- 
loped. Let us here note the converse of that prmciple, and record that 
not all countries have equal possibilities of development , and that there 
are countries in the world which have already reached that degree o£ 
material development beyond which it is not possible for them to go, 
(With due regard to the rights of other peoples. That is to say, if it 
is agreed to abolish for ever any form of Imperialism — economic oc 
political ; if it is, at the same time, desired that all peoples of the world 
should be guaranteed a minimum measure of prosperity and security, 
then a desiree of freedom of movement from the land of one’s bitdj 
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to another o£ one’s livelihood as well as settlement all over the world, 
^ill have to be accepted. 

This clear corrollary of their own principles seems, even amongst 
the authors of the Charter, conspicuous by its absence. America, for 
instance, has retsrictions on immigration of persons from other coun- 
tries, and on settlement of immigrants as full citizens within its 
borders, which cannot but be regarded by the countries adversely 
affected by such legislation as utterly incompatible with the principle 
of dlls Article. The United States of America, is, no doubt, at the 
height of her internal development, — industrially as well as agricul- 
turally. That does not mean diat there may not be further possibili- 
ties of development with additional labour, if only it is available. For 
the United States is nearly twice the size of India, and yet has only 
less than one-third its population. The per capita income of a United 
States inhabitant is $1,000, or Rs. 3,500 per annum, while the corres- 
ponding figure for India is less than Rs 100 per annum This shows 
the immense gulf in the standards of living of the peoples of these two 
countries. If the United States were populated as much as India, the 
average standard of living in that country need not decline, because 
of the possibility of tapping new resources. By her anti-immigration 
laws, and discrimination in the rights to acquire citizenship by settlers 
h:om abroad, America effectually pervents the infusion of peoples of 
non-European stock, which cannot but be regard as a hindrance to 
effective co-operation which the Aiticle lequires. 

There are, again, countiies in the world, which are not so highly 
developed as tlic United States, but have great possibilities of such 
development, but have very much smaller complement of the human 
factor than the United States. There is need, the/ejoie, of a redistribu- 
tion of the world’s population on a veiy large scale. But that cannot 
be accomplished, unless the leadeis of the world agiee, in the first 
place, that such a wholesale redistribution of population all over the 
world is desirable, necessary, and must be effected in accordance wttK 
a pre-determined plan 

For such a world Plan to be carried out smoothly, the consent 
as well as co-operation of the countries of emigration as well as those 
of immigration, would be necessary, to bring about a world-scale transfer 
of population, which alone can build up available resources to the re- 
quisite degree in America, Australia, Africa, and other parts of the 
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world. Their remaining undeveloped results in great prejudice to the 
material prosperity of the world, smiply because the population and 
resources are unevenly distributed all over the world, and man and 
nature aie not fully co-operating. While Europe, taken as a whole 
(minus Russia), is over-populated, and has resources hardly equal to 
feed half its pre-war population on anything like a level of decency, 
America, Africa, and Australasia on tlie other, are very much under- 
populated. The result is that immense potential resources of those 
Continents remain unknown, unexplored, and undeveloped, simply 
because suflBcient and suitable labour, necessary for the task, is un- 
available. 

The contrast is glaring when applied to the excessive over-popu- 
ladon of Japan or China. India, China, and Japan may find it in- 
evitable to demand some relief of the existing population, in order to 
make the level of material development and individual prosperity 
much more comparable than is the case to-day. This, be it 
noted, will not be achieved by reducing in any way the standards of 
living of these more advanced and prosperous countries ; but rather by 
adding to tlieir as well as to all-round prosperity by tapping new 
resources, and producing new wealth. Organised labour has felt doubts 
in some of these countries on this score, and so opposes any relaxation 
of such immigration laws. But that is due to prej'udice, ignorance, or 
a desire for exclusive enjoyment of what they have obtained by their 
own struggle, which can well be counteracted if only a true liberalism 
is inculcated in such matters in the public mind. 

Though international collaboiation is made a condition precedent 
in this Article, the main objective for such close co-operation is to 
secure “ for all improved labour standards, economic advancement, and 
social security.” As noted elsewhere, the Charter wlien drafted was 
obviously addressed and designed for the peoples of Euiopean coun- 
tries then under Nazi occupation The wording of this and other 
articles supports the view, even though the expressions used arc very 
general, and capable of being applied to all countries in or outside 
Europe. 

The task, however, of securmg improved labour standards, pro- 
grcsssively rising, and joined to a sense of security to the individual 
through all the contingencies and emergencies of life and woik, would 
involve such a radical reconstruction of the entire social system prevail- 
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ing all over the world, — except perhaps in Russia, — that ona may well 
wonder i£ the authors of the Charter had realised the magnitude and 
complexity of the task undertaken by such declatation. For any teal 
amendment in the Contract of Work, — including the scale of wages, 
conditions of work, the amenities of life in connection with such work, 
the provision of adequate measures for the maintenance of health and 
attendance, and treatment durmg periods of sickness, as well as upon 
total invalidity and superannuation tlirough over-age, illness, or acci- 
dent, — IS a matter of internal legislation and regulation in each coun- 
try. In these the common friends and allies of any country cannot 
interfere, without introducing a most dangerous excuse for meddling 
with local affairs by outsiders without sufficient knowledge or under- 
standing. 

This is inevitable in the absence of anything like a Supreme 
Sovereign, or a Universal State, in which all the various units tiding 
up the comity of nations are associated, combined, or federated. Such 
a World State may or may not be set up after this War. Even if set 
up, it may not be entmsted with adequate powers to maintain the 
New Order as the leaders desire and the peoples vaguely demand. 
But even if such an authority is established, the powers and functions' 
assigned to it by general consent may not include the right to inter- 
vene in purely local affairs, such as these matters would be claimed 
to he 

All that an authority like this can at most aspire to Ho, in the 
common interest of the world as a whole, would be to lay down some 
general standards, some broad governing principles to regulate these 
matters But even then, m their daily application in the various parts 
of the world, the position may not be comparable, in actual practice 
m all countries. The common conscience of humanity has a right, no 
doubt, to demand from individual members of the Comity of Nations 
that poverty shall be abolished, and shall not be a bar to the full 
realisation by eveiy individual of the purpose of his being. A decent 
standard would then follow as a matter of course. Just as in the present- 
day world it IS universally recognised that communicable disease must 
be prevented from spreading by agreed arrangements in all countries, 
and regualtions regarding quarantine are imposed by common consent, 
which each country is entitled to administer through its own nffirialg 
■and machinery, for its own safety, so, also similar general agreements 
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may be made in rcgaid to the eradication of poverty. The only con- 
dition that could be imposed would be that the regulations agreed and 
designed to abolish poverty shall not be so administered as to involve 
any preventible danger to the guests, customers, or neighbours of the 
country concerned 

Given gmerning principles in such matters, prescribed by a com- 
mon international authority, — some kind of a magnified and authorita- 
tive International Labour Office of the pre-war days, — the problem 
of settling wages, hours and other conditions of work, amenities of life, 
and security fci the worker, may yet vary from country to country, 
even from occupation to occupation, within the same country. These 
variations and dieir resultant consequences, cannot be subject to inter- 
national authority to legislate upon. They must necessarily be left ta 
local authority, both to legislate upon and to administer. 

The next difficulty for the audiors of the Charter, or the makers 
of the peace hereafter, is even more local, in realising, in all its ful- 
ness and in daily practice, the objective enunciated in Article 5 of the 
Charter. The conflicting interests of classes within a given commu- 
nity, large or small, and, still more important, the divergence of inter- 
ests and ambitions between the different nations, — ^neighbour oi dis- 
tant, — ^will come in the way of a full realisation of such an objective, 
unless the Vorld authority uses all its power and influence to determine 
the policy as well as the general outlines of the administration in eacK 
unit, so as to prevent any kind of political or economic imperialism 
being developed. 

Such an International Authority must have, no doubt, effective 
means placed at its disposal to make good the regulations it may lay 
down. The ultimate sanction for all such acts would, of course, be 
the consent of the majority of the nations and peoples of the world, 
with whose consent and agreement such a common authority itself 
comes into being, in die first instance. But these means or sanctions 
cannot be used to coerce any individual member of the Comity of 
Nations, which are after all its own internal concern , and may have, if 
at all, a very remote bearing on the peace, security, and welfare of its 
neighbours. 

VI — Freedom from Fear arid Want 

In the next Article is found a further elaboration, and clarification 
of the implications, of Article 5. In Article VI the President and 
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the Prime Minister declare ' — 

After the final destruction of Nazi tyranny, they hope to see 
established a peace which wtll affoid to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within thetr countites, and which will afford 
the assurance that all men in all lands may live out their lives m 
freedom from fear and want ” 

The Declaration has been described in some quarters as being a 
Charter of the Rights of Nations as well as of Individuals ; and here 
is one Article at least which applies both to nations and to individuals. 
The peace that the autliors hope to establish, after the final defeat and 
elimination of tlie Nazi Party, would be justified and universally 
acceptable only if it affords to all nations, not only nominal equality 
and apparent integrity, but also the means to dwell m safety widiin 
their frontiers. That is to say no aggression from outside need be 
dreaded by any country, however small and weak it may be. 

Taken in conjunction with the preceding Article for establishing 
collaboration, this freedom from aggression must go hand in hand with 
Ac freedom from exploitation of a weaker nation by its stronger neigh- 
bour. Many of the seeds of all wars in the last century or more will 
thereby be ipso facto destroyed. But, in order that all chances of 
aggression from any quarter may be finally destroyed and eliminated 
from international concerns, it is once again necessary’ that there be 
some common authority, entrusted witlr power and means sufficient 
to maintain that peace and security assured by tins Article to all mem- 
bers of the family of nations, large or small, weak or strong. 

Indications available so far from the leading countries now at war, 
and those mainly concerned in the fashioning of peace, show that they 
contemplate establishing some sort of a World Seciirity Council. That 
is not quite the same thing as a Sovereign World State, which alone 
could really provide an effective guarantee against any recrudescence of 
aggressiveness from any quarter. This Council, however, is intended 
to be largely, if not wholly, a political organisation, not an economic 
machinery for national as well as individual security, though it has its 
economic appendage, too Fuller notice will be taken of it when we 
consider hereafter the decisions of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 
which the San Francisco gathering of the United Nations was called 
*■0 implement. 
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Meanwhile, it is necessary to add that the signs and portents 
already on the horizon do not show that the seeds of inteinational 
discontent, divergence and rivalry will be for ever destroyed from the 
surface of the earth, so as to leave no room for bickering among 
nations. The happenings in Syria and Lebanon witliin a fortnight of 
the unconditional surrender of Nazi Germany provide living proofs to 
the contrary. The attack of France on Syrian independence is not so 
surprising, as the fact that Britain was actually obliged to interv'Cnc by 
force before France would order “Cease Fire” in those countries. 
Neither Britain, nor Belgium, France nor Holland, have shed finally 
their imperialist slough which is their real skin. To hold up “Nazi 
'tyranny ” as solely responsible for the state of fear and insecurity under 
which die neighbours of the Nazis have had to live may be justified 
T)y die actual happenings of the last decade or so. But to believe that, 
with the final disappearance of that tyranny, but with other imperial- 
isms maintained in tact, the world will re-enter an age of abiding 
peace automatically, will place an unenduring strain upon man’s reason 
■or credulity. 

It may also be mentioned in this connection, that the question of 
setding the boundaries of any given nation may cause new dispute.?. 
The case of Poland has been cited already as a living example. So 
long as the principle of nationality is upheld , so long as the virtue (.?)] 
of national patiiotism is exalted and inculcated in all its narrowness and 
crudity, this eternal source of dispute will continue. The U.S.A. could 
never have come into being if local patriotism was the only charac- 
teristic of a virtuous man. " My country, right or wrong ” is a maxim 
impossible to uphold in any age or place where values other than those 
of the earth earthly are accepted. The boundaries of nations, besides, 
are not fixed and abiding. They shift from age to age, due to all 
kinds of factois, including wars No specific criterion, moreover, is 
laid down and universally admitted as to what should constitute a 
, nation , and what the natural boundaries of a State should be. There 
is no such thing as natural or scientific frontier for a continental state. 

The case of France in Europe, or of the German Reich, or of those 
States of the Hapsburg Empue, which were set up and recognised as 
independent units only on the breakup of the Austrian congery, fur- 
nbh rich ilulstrations of this problem. To consider such units created 
by acts of men as natural and immutable units would only lead to ncvif 
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Idisputes or complications. The Congress o£ Vienna, guided by the 
Principle of Legitimism, made mistakes in ordering the resettlement 
of Europe after Napoleon, which the Conference of Versailles repeated 
a century after. If the same mistakes are not to be repeated by what- 
ever gathering considers and determines the re-ordering of the world 
after Hitler, the very foundation of nationalism, the very idea of natio- 
nal patriotism, will need to be revised and recast. Nations cannot, 
indeed, be abolished, nor the nationalist sentiment, by a fiat of an 
international gathering. And where the sentiment of nationalism is 
reinforced by a consciousness of injustice and exploitation by another 
nation, as m the case of India, the feeling will gain in strength and 
sanctity in proportion to the sense of exclusion and disinheritance one 
feels m one’s own countrj'. To permit tlie basic ideal of this Article 
being realised, it is not enough to readjust national boundaries on what 
is considered at the moment to be the Imes of equity. It would need 
a wholly new education of the youth of the world to recast these basic 
conceptions. 

While nations stdl continue to be recognised as political units, 
bowever, their mutual boundaries will have to be as satisfactorily de- 
fined as possible. And adequate machinery must, at the same time, 
be established to maintain them without recourse to arms. If causes 
remain still for boundary disputes, whether territorial or otherwise, 
(c.g. protection of national minorities), these must be made capable 
of being solved by a mutual agreement to adjust, or by international 
arbitration in the last analysis Under no circumstances, however, 
should recourse to arms be permitted to settle such disputes. Violence 
begets violence ; and so it must be abjured and outlawed as a marie 
of the beast, even before nationalism is recast and patriotism revalued. 
It is for this reason that the creation and maintenance of a Supreme 
International Authority, agreed to and accepted by all, with adequate 
sanction, power, and resources entrusted to it, to carry out the functions 
assigned to it become indispensable. 

So much for the Rights of Nations As stated in this Article, 
they cannot, of course, be taken to be exhaustive. Reference to the 
"Rights of Individuals, included also in the same clause, is an amplifica- 
tion of the preceding Article, making a little more precise the meaning 
of improved labour standards.” The assurance for all men in all 
countries to live the'V lives in freedom from want and fr-’r seems not 
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only a guarantee agauist unemployment and starvation. It must also 
be read as a guarantee against any domination or exploitation, within 
a country itself, by one class or group over another. So far as indivi- 
duals are concerned, fear and want are not merely due to the dread of 
cheir neighbours aggression. They result much more from the eco- 
nomic system, which permits one to exploit another in the same com- 
munity , or denies opportuniaes to some for self-realisation, under die 
authority of law or customs governing the lives of all those living in 
a given territory. 

If, therefore, the clause is intended to eliminate fear and want for 
individuals all over the world, as the words of the Article convey, the 
machinery necesssary to achieve that must not only require every com- 
ponent unit of the World Federation to change the basis of social 
organisation, and make and enforce laws ensuring such freedom from 
want or fear , it must also suffice, in the event of any single com- 
munity evading or breaking such principles of international equity, 
to bring such an erring member back to the path of righteousness. 

There may be countries, moreover, who desire to adopt this path" 
of social justice ; but who are unable, of their own resources, to main- 
tain that standard of living for every one of their members which may 
be regarded as just, equal to the dignity of man, and sufficient for all 
the reasonable needs of the body and the mind. Not all the coun- 
tries of the world are situated, in respect of numbers, resources or poten- 
tialities, on the same plane. If each of these is to be assured an inde- 
pendent existence, with full scope for the realisation of tliose standards 
of material well-being and cultural advancement which are held out as 
the objectives of the new world to be fashioned by the combined 
wisdom of the United Nations, — ^not to mention the piesent-day 
enemy countries, — there must be an active co-operation and free inter- 
change of commodities and services as between the members of such 
a family of nations, without let or hindrance, without tariff barrier or 
currency regulation, which to-day impede the free flow of goods and 
services all over the world. 

This would mean a further regulation of details in international 
administration of trade, which may infringe upon the national sove- 
erignty, or local autonomy, of each constituent part of the family of 
nations. There is nothing sacrosanct, indeed, nothing absolute or im- 
mutable, in the idea of National Sovereignty. It is an outcome of the 
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peculiar conditions in European countries, which historians of civilisa- 
tion have not yet fully analysed and appreciated ; but which at most 
is not more than 500 years old The Catholic conception of the State 
connoted universal sovereignty, as did also the Roman Empire, and 
all Theocratic States of antiquity. Feudalism went the opposite ex- 
treme in exalting local allegiance over national or international. From 
riie extreme localism of the Feudal age, the pendulum swung gradually 
back to the national state after 1,500, which completely undermined 
the conception of the universal sovereign of tlic Holy Roman Empire. 

It was only after the Nationalist State had reached its apogee in the 
XIX century, and demonstrated its mherent weakness after 1920, as 
in the case of smaller States, that the idea of an international authority, 
all-pervading and all-powerful, began to gain ground. It is, indeed, 
even now not appreciated everywhere at its full value, mainly because 
the present generation has been educated in the virtues of nationalism ; 
and partly also because the larger and more powerful States afford no 
commendable model for international equity and social justice. The 
changing conditions of a new age, making interdependence of nations 
as well as individuals as marked a peculiarity of this age of universal 
mccahnisation, rapid communications and growing trade, as local self- 
sufficiency was of the age preceding it, render the idea of national 
exclusiveness as burdensome as it is unworkable in its pristine purity. 
The Austeman conception of absolute sovereignty based on national 
independence must, accordingly, be revised fundamentally, if a proper 
international co-operation is to be the order of fhe day. 

But until such basic conceptions are scrapped by common con- 
sent ; and a new conception of Sovereignty is substituted and accepted, 
there will be a medic)’, which those who desire to refashion the world 
must not overlook in their enthusiasm for the new order. Even if the 
idea of absolute national sovereignty is modified, as it should be, that 
need not affect the conception of the equality as between the several 
units or members of the World Federation. For equality and sovereignty 
are not necessarily mutually concomitant. In the common counsels of 
the world, the place or vote of each unit should be the same, though, 
to guard against any intransigeant minority acting as obstructionists, 
special provision may be made permitting a given majority of units or 
peoples to take decisions on specified matters. 
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VI— FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT 

The next Article deals with the freedom of movement, if not also 
>of trade and exchange. It says t 

" Such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas arid 
oceans without hindrance.” 

The language is curiously hesitating. It indicates more a desi* 
deartum than a design, which must be put into effect. If the freedom 
to move without hindrance ail over the world is taken to be a natural 
consequence of the peace contemplated in the previous Article, it does 
not seem to be as an objective by itself, which the planners of the 
New World would strive themselves to enforce. It is not part of the 
international Rights of Men, but only a result of the condition of things 
established after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny. 

The clause seems to have been dictated by the Nazi submarine 
war, and the consequent destruction of neutral voyagers over the high 
seas. Without any violence to the language or the intention of the 
clause, it may be taken to relate, also, to restrictions on passport faci- 
lities, and other impediments to travel as well as settlement by any 
citizen from any part of the world into any other. The Article, of 
course, speaks only of the freedom to travel. It does not say a word 
as regards the right to settlement and employment in any country 
other than the country of one’s birth or ordinary domicile. If the peac^ 
of the world is to be securely founded and permanently maintained, 
this right of the individual is no less important than any other men- 
rioned above, and must be assured no less effectively. But the right 
is not to be interpreted as confined to students or sight-seers, commer- 
cial travellers or professional globe — ^trotters. It must have a murii 
Tvider scope and deeper meaning. 

The right of movement and settlement would be little more than 
academic, if adequate and effective machinery is not devised to enable 
such movements and settlements to take place on a large scale, so as 
to relieve congestion of population in certain parts of the world, and 
add to the labour force in those countries which are to-day much too 
sparsely populated to be able adequately to develop their own inherent 
resources, and make a proportionate contribution to the sum total o£ 
the world’s wealth. This point, however, has been 'dealt with already 
in connection with the Immieration Laws, as well as in regard to the 
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possibility of advancing prosperity all round. At the cost of repeti- 
tion, it muse be added that such prosperity would be attained only if 
nod when every corner of the world is populated with the optimum, 
numbers, and is thus made capable of developing its own resources to 
tiie maximum. 

An inevitable corollary of this Article would be that there must 
be a Common World Citizenship for every individual, over-riding and 
dispensing with the claims of local allegiance and national patriotism. 
It is only then that a real family of nations and brotherhood of man- 
would be evolved, wherein all men would be truly equal, free, and 
mutually helpful or co-operative. All the innumerable and vexatious 
regulations about pass-ports and visas, domicile and allegiance will then, 
be needless, and may be safely scrapped. ' 

VII— ABJURE VIOLENCE 

The last Article of the Charter is perhaps the most didactic o£ 
all. It states 

“They belteve that all nations of the world, for realistic as well as 
for sftntual reasons, must come to the abandonment of force. 
Since no future feace can be maintained if land, sea, or atr arma- 
ments continue to be emfloyed by nations which threaten, or may 
threaten, aggression outside of their own frontiers, they believe, 
fending the establishment of a wider and fermanent system of 
general security, that disarmament m such nations is essential. 
They will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures 
which will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing burdert 
of armament." 

Here is an aspiration towards a non-violent society, which has 
hitherto been subject more of derision than of admiration, and much 
less acceptance amongst the materialistic nations of the world. The 
authors of the Charter have advanced it for realistic as well as spiritual 
reasons. But inasmuch as the aspiration seems to be confined, at least 
in the first instance, to those countries, which, in the opinion of the 
signatories to this Declaration, have been aggressors, it suggests an in- 
equality of treatment as between the victors and the vanquished, which 
b strangely at vanance with some of the other parts of the same 
rvM •* ration. 
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It may be, no doubt, necessary, that countries like Germany am 
Japan must be disarmed, and kept disarmed, for years to come. But 
if disarmament to the end that universal peace must follow is to be a 
real and lasting fact, it must apply not only to the so^alled aggressors 
of to-day, but also to all the several nations of the world, if only to 
save them from the very temptation of aggression and domination. If 
die use of force is for ever to be adjured, and the foundations of society 
arc to be laid on non-violence, it would not suffice merely to take away 
weapons of war form only one set of the belligerents of to-day, and 
all their neighbours, associates, and dependants. The Allies must also 
practice their own preaching. The date of their disarmament should 
not be too long deferred The last attempt at all round disarmament 
failed because the Allies of World War I could not, and would not, 
agree to their own disarmament. They tackled the problem piece- 
meal, by such arrangements as the Washington Treaty of Limitation 
of Naval Might of three or four powers. They tried without avail to 
outlaw certain weapons of war, like the submarine. And though they 
Hid agree to avoid the use of poison gas or bacterial war, the Robot air 
bombs did no less harm to the non-combatants in this War. The 
French insisted on their own security being the first guaranteed before 
they would consent to reduce their army or air force , and Britam was 
unwilling to surrender her naval supremacy, oblivious of the immense 
possibilities of the air force. And so, it became clear b^ond mistake 
that there was no sincerity in the attempt to secure all-round disarma- 
ment of the Allies. This mistake must not be repeated at any costy 
if the foundations of peace are to be securely laid. Recourse to arms 
must be forbidden categorically and unconditionally, without exception 
or modification. The right of self-defence, recognised at San Francisco, 
should have no more place than occasion, if a really effective machinery 
h developed to prevent any outbreak of war. 

If violence as a method of settling international disputes is for 
ever to be abandoned, it would be necessary to put an end to those 
industries, which in any way minister, or can be made to serve the 
purposes of warfare. This is a very tall order ; and may mean, if not 
a sentence of death, at least one of life-long servitude to semi-indus- 
trialised countries. Modern industry is so closely connected and inte— 
Hependent, that it would be almost impossible to distinguish between 
swhat may be called war-like industries, and those serving exclusively 
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die needs of peace. Industries connected with manufacture of cfacmi- 
cals and transport services, of power and fuel, iron and steel, hmd and 
clothing, may all be quoted as illustrations of this phenomenon. To 
demolish, or forbid any industry in a given country, merely because 
it may have a remote possibility to serve the needs of war, would be to 
prevent any scope for employment in such channels for the peoples o£ 
those lands, not to mention that it may mean a ban on their further 
industrial development. If the rule were made universal, the problem 
.would, of course, be much simpler ; but would also be more capable o£ 
effective solution by discovering and utilising alternative ch annels 
employment , or by conditioning mdustnes, potentially liable to be 
used for war purposes, so that they serve only die needs of peace. A 
system of international surveillance, — or, better still, an international 
organisation owning, working, and controlling such industries, in the 
different parts of the world for the use only of the central International 
Authonty, — may not only not deprive the world of any scientific pro- 
gress that has been made in these directions, but also keep up those 
cbannels of employments, and even of development, which arc con- 
centrated in such industries, and which may also be made to serve the 
needs of peace. 

In any case, if disarmament is to be at all effective, we must not 
repeat the mistakes of the years following the peace of Versailles. So 
long as Disarmament is applied and enforced only on one sec of coun- 
tries, while armament is left unchecked with others, the former will 
only be encouraged to evade the restrictions and develop such indus- 
tnes in secret. This would only mean a new menace to p eace and 
security. On the other hand, it would be disastrous to the safe^ as 
well as prosperity of man-kind, if all such industries are to be altogether 
banished from the face of the earth. They must be placed in charge 
of some international body, some sort of a World State mentioned 
above , and worked under the ownership, direction and superintend- 
ence of this authority, in all the several countries. By this means, 
while the danger of aggression at the hands of any single individual 
State is eliminated, the possibility to check such aggression, should it 
ever break out, by means of international authority, duly armed and 
empowered, remains unfettered. 

Disarmament, indeed, is not tKc only means the signatories of 
tills Declaration had in view to maintain the peace of the world. They 
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ate aware that, to be successful, it must be all-round and simultaneous. 
If that cannot be, they promise to develop possible methods by which 
the peace of the world can be guaranteed and mamtamed, though they 
say not a word as regards what those other means may be. 

International Arbitration, — compulsory and universal for all 
causes, — ^was considered, even before the War of 1914-18, to be a way 
out of the dilemma caused by the unequal development and irrecon- 
cilable ambitions of European powers. That system could not come 
into effect, not only because international law had no sanction behind 
k, and was itself vague and idehnite , but also because there was no 
single central authority responsible to enforce it. If Arbitration or ad- 
judicauon of international differences is to take the place universally 
of a recourse to arms, its basic principles muse be enunciated and agreed 
to by all. Its procedure in operation must also be as clearly defined. 
It must be the task, therefore, of the authors of a just New Order, not 
only to establish a World Court of Justice, but also to lay down sub- 
stantive as well as adjectival law to guide such a tribunal m making its 
awards or passing its decrees. I 

Besides Arbitration, there are other ways of avoiding recourse to 
arms, surer either than war, or even arbitration. These are ways of 
preventing any cause of disputes arising, or settling them before they 
teach a climax. International consultation and systematic conciliation, 
in all cases of differences, is obviously a condition precedent to any 
realisation of an all-round co-operation and collaboration. This has 
been promised in this Charter as one of tire aims the authors seem to 
realise in the New World. The machinery for consultation and con- 
ciliation may be devised by agreement, and reinforced by set adminis- 
trative agencies, such as have already been at work in regard to the 
International Aviation Union, and other means of transport and com- 
munication ; international standards of weights and measures, inter- 
national banks and machinery for settlement of balance of accounts, 
and a number of other cases in which bilaterial and multilateral agree- 
ments are already at force, but which only need to be developed so as 
to become universal. If such agreements, and the practice following 
thereon, are applied to as many matters as concern more than on: 
oountty, the occasions for disputes or differences will be minimised, 
till they disappear altogether in course of time. 
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X he Atlantic Charter is thus not only vague in its binding char-' 
acter, and uncertain in its terminology, it does not lay the axe at the 
very root of the factors which have brought about the war. It has 
in it germs of the ideals which may provide, if properly worked up^ 
excellent material for laying abiding foundations of enduring peace all 
over the world. But the way it is put forward, the authority responsible 
to see It given effect to, is so indeterminate that we cannot make of it 
a starting point for a truly new world. 

Let us next consider another document or declaration, enunciating 
similar principles, and based upon the same ideas, but more concisely 
stated. These are found in a message to the American Congress the 
late President Roosevelt delivered on January 6, 1941. 

(1) FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND EXPRESSION 

These essentials of universal peace stated in the words of the autHor^j 
are 

“ In the future days, which we seek to make secure, we looE 
forward to a world founded upon four essential human 
freedoms. 

“ The first is freedom of speech and expression — evetywhetc 
in the world.” 

The right to free speech and expression is nowadays too well esta- 
blished and recognised as an essential condition of free society to need 
any elaborate argument in support of it. It is a right of the individual 
rather than of a community ; and must include not only the nght of 
free speech, but also of freedom of thought and expression, not only 
in words, in every form that modern civilisation can devise. Freedom 
of speech without freedom of thought is meaningless. Freedom of ex- 
pression includes not only the spoken word, but writing of all kinds^ 
pictures, photographs, cartoons, the radio and the cinema. ' 
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The Presidential statement makes this right universal, categoric, 
land unconditional. But, like all otlier rights of man, it must be subject 
to certain inevitable limitations, not only in the interests of preservmg 
local peace everywhere , but also to maintain due regard to the equal 
rights of others. If the Freedom of Speech and Expression is allowed 
to degenerate into a wordy warfare or pictorial hostilities, either between 
any two units of the comity of nations, or as between individuals within 
the same country, without regard to truth, accuracy or decency, the 
state of society resulting can scarcely be called civilised. The essence 
•of civilised society lies not only in the possession of such freedoms, buc 
also in a voluntary restriction of such freedom out of regard for the 
differing views or sentiments of one’s fellows in the same communitjr, 
.a measure of self-discipline and self-control by the mdividual in the 
interests of decomm and toleration of sentiments other than one’s own. 
And because, in our present state of education of the masses everywhere, 
— masses ruled by sentiment rather than reason, — ^we cannot alwsqrs 
and implicitly trust the self-restraint and cultured tolerance for those 
who differ from us on matters where our emotions are involved or 
material interests at stake, we must devise some conventions or adopt 
laws to enforce such toleration, at the same time affording the 
fullest scope for freedom of speech and expression. 

In the British constitution this has taken the form of laws regarding; 
libel and slander, which impose such restrictions without calling them, 
by that name It is largely a judge-made law, but which is nevertheless 
considered to be in full conformity with the basic principles of political 
•evolution towards a free society that is founded on individual equally 
and mutual co-operation. There may be vagaries or variations in judi- 
•cial expositions of such unwritten laws, according to the personal pre- 
dilections of even the best judges But the scope for such variation 
is very much restricted by the presence of the jury in all such cases, 
where on the question of facts the verdict rests mainly with one’s fellow' 
-citizens of reasonable convictions, commonsense, and worldly experience. 
And so, on the whole, the experience of two centuries or more gives 
'every ground to believe that the judicial elaboration or interpretation of 
this basic freedom of the citizen has upheld the right, without any viol- 
^ence or prejudice to the right of other individuals affected by the exercise 
>of any citizen’s undeniable feeedom of speech and expression. 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 

One of the most delicate aspects of this problem is in regard to the- 
freedom of thought and expression of one set of individuals, who, on 
matters of religion, differ radically and even violently from others of 
their fellow citizens This will be considered more fully in the 
next item enunciated in the second principle ; but it is necessary 
to add here that any exercise of freedom of speech, thought or 
expression, which is calculated to offend the religious susceptibilities 
of any considerable section and likely to give rise to communal distur- 
bances and brei^h of internal peace, will need to be guarded agamst 
by constitutional conventions or even local legislation, enacted in con- 
fwmity with general rules laid down by international agreement on 
the subject. For while political or even social questions are capable of 
difference of opinion as between large sections of the same community, 
which may not arouse the same degree of passionate heat, however 
strong popular feeling on them may appear for the moment, questions 
affecting religion are apt to give rise to much stronger and more abiding 
differences impossible to bridge over, given the present basis of educa- 
tion in most civilised communities. It is an irony of our social evolution 
tiut religion, — the one force which should bind us most one to another, 
— is also the one force which helps to most effectively divide us one 
from another. By claiming, as most religions do, a monopoly of truth, 
every organised creed implicitly declares all other brands to be false and 
misleading ; and so wounds the amour frofre of every educated person 
a different religion that there is no reconciling possible between the 
votaries apparently of the same God, enlightened by different pro- 
phets. If a bond of this kind is found by scientific progress hereafter to 
be necessary, mankind will have to invent a new religion which may 
be acceptable to all. Existing religions will not serve the turn. 

Such differences of sentiment being irreconcilable, and social har- 
mony and co-operation being possible only with as little scope being 
permitted to such differences to assert themselves as unavoidable, it 
becomes imperative that the individual’s freedom of thought and ex- 
pression, though promised as a fundamental right of the citizen, must 
be conditioned by some safeguards m the interests of internal peace 
aid constant co-operation, in cases where religious differences are apt 
«D be intensified by an indiscriminate exercise of such freedom. This 
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is a difficult, but not at all an impossible task, especially if the mass 
mind is cultivated from the very start of education on a basis of univer- 
sal toleration. 

(2) FREEDOM OF WORSHIP 
“ The second is freedom of every person to worship God in his 
own way, — everywhere in the world.” 

■ As already remarked, this relates to the Freedom of Conscience, 
“which overlaps in part with what has been described above as freedom of 
thought. Matters of belief, which are not always capable of rational 
treatment on objective or scientific lines, are founded in emotion un- 
controlled by reason ; and, as such, provide a delicate field in which 
the social legislator will be confronted with the most delicate of his 
tasks. Unless and until the very foundation of modern popular edu- 
cation and Its contents are settled as well as revised radically, there will 
be no hope of that degree of Toleration for all forms of belief and 
wtwship, which is indispensable for abiding peace all over the world as 
wdl as in every community. 

The statement as laid down by the late President relates only to 
all forms of worship of one God. But if the principle it contains is to 
be rationally interpreted, and made really the foundation of a new world 
order, it must also include and protect those who do not believe in any 
God, or who may believe in more than one God. The danger is much' 
greater for the former than for the latter category to be ostracised, and 
regarded as outside the pale of social protection. But the presence of 
the atheist, or at any rate agnostic, is by no means a modern pheno- 
menon. At the same time the popular dislike of such a phenomenon 
stiU continues to be equally intense. The basic law, however, of the 
modern civilised State as well as of the international organisation 
founded on this principle, must secure full toleration to all forms of 
thought or belief, and not restricted only to matters of belief with which' 
one conforms oneself. 

In the name of freedom of religion, latitude cannot be accorded to 
forms of worship, ritual, or symbolism, which involve, for instance, 
human sacrifice, or other such forms of primitive religion incompitable 
widi modern civlisation. There are known to be in existence today, — 
and not only in the admittedly savage communities, — forms of religion 
which offend our sense of decency and imperil social harmony.. Wor- 
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shippers of Kah in India, for example, even today indulge in sacrifices, 
which, in the case of Shakti worship, are said to take obscene and in- 
tolerable foims. At the other end, there are preachers of some religion 
which are enjoined to go about naked as a mark of their complete renuft- 
ciation of wordly goods as well as of social conventions. These may 
not be equally offensive or dangerous to the social organisation the 
world has now generally accepted. But, at the same time, given our 
present state of education, some restrictions would be mevitable, in the 
interests of social peace as well as public decency, on such exhibitions 
or manifestations of religious zeal. 

Further instances may be quoted on the border line wherein the 
name of religion is used or abused to claim immunity for intolerable 
institutions. The institution of perpetual widowhood among the 
Hindus, — or of the caste, for the matter of that, — ^may be mentioned 
as real or supposed inj'unctions of religion that cannot be accepted in 
any society founded on freedom and equality. Even the institution of 
marriage, — a contract between individuals — is maintained m many 
quarters as a divine sacrament, with the indelible sanction of religion 
behind it. Must the piogrcss of genuine social reform and human 
equality be halted because of the possible claims of spurious religion? 

STATE TO BE WHOLLY SECULAR 

An inevitable corollary of this situation is that no form of organiseil 
religion or established Church must be associated or identified with the 
modern State. The State must be entirely and exclusively a secular 
organisation. There must be no official religion for the State. It must 
look with an equal eye on all religions, notwithstanding the fact that an. 
overwhelming majority of the population of any given country is of a 
given persuasion In such matters it is not only the numbers that 
count Religion has had, from time immemorial, a claim upon the 
loyalty of human beings, which has ever transcended the frontiers of 
nations, or even the bonds of classes. At the risk of wearisome repeti- 
tion, It must be added that unless and until the very foundations of the 
modern system of education are revised and recast, this transcending 
loyalty will be a danger to national integrity and international peace, 
unless the foundation of the new order makes it imperative for univer- 
sal toleration to all forms of worship and belief, with due regard to the 
demand of public decency, human equality, and social justice. In na 
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field of human activity is the necessity for toleration so great, anti 
equality of treatment so indispensable as in this where emotion rules: 
to the exclusion of reason. Without any violence to President Roose- 
velt’s words, It may well be inferred from his categoric declaration that, 
in consistency with the rest of his ideology, he must have intended this 
doctrine of freedom of belief and worship to be an invariable conco- 
mittant of the corresponding doctrine of universal toleration. Muni- 
cipal legislation for die due exercise of this freedom, compatible widt 
the equal freedom of other members of die society, in following a given 
form of religion, and with due regard to the claims of public decency, 
human equality and social justice will be necessary, whether as a pre- 
caution or as a safeguard. But in order that such legislation could not 
-err on the side of partiality, open or disguised, to any given form of 
religion, it may be advisable to have international agreements on this 
subject, too, indicating, if not perscribing, the limits of fieedom of 
religion, belief or worship, and the degree of toleration that must be 
observed side by side. 

In its origin this enunciation seems to be aimed at those members 
of the United Nations, particularly Russia, which are supposed to deny 
ithc place of religion in social organisation. Without interpolating any 
personal opinion on the subject, and viewmg the matter purely as a 
social problem, the very basis and origin of this declaration must involve 
the corollary elaborated above. Not only must States renounce thek 
right f?) to go to war for securing the supremacy or ascendancy of 
one form of religion against another, or the negation of any religion; 
side by side with such a renunciation there must also be an assurance 
that, while no religion will be impeded in its normal, legitimate, rites 
or expression, none will be forced in any way upon any individual or 
community unwilling to accept it. At the same time, public education 
will have to be more rational, which can only be accomplished if it 
is made wholly secular, scientific, and objective, without any contact 
with a Church, without any link with an established religion. 

(3) FREEDOM FROM WANT 
“The third is freedom from want, — ^which, translated into 
’ world terms, means economic understanding, which will 

secure to every nation a healthy peace-time life, for its 
individuals,— everywhere in the world.” 
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This also is a right: of the individual, rather than of a community 
or nation, fiut as expressed here, it is given out as a right of every 
nation, country, or State. It is also universal in its application as stated 
by the President. But its translation mto actual everyday life is likely 
to be much more difficult, involvmg many more consequential changes 
and readjustments in national economics, and international relations, — 
trade as well as movements of funds, — that was perhaps not clearly 
visualised by the author. 

On the two precedmg items, there is, at least in theory, general 
agreement. No one will be foolhardy enough nowadays to deny the 
right of the citizen for freedom of speech and expression, of belief and 
•worship. But the existence of economic classes, and the divergence 
iKtwcen the resources as well as the possibilities, not to mention the 
equipment, of nations, makes it difficult to achieve agreement on this 
freedom from want. It is difficult to state in any objective and mea- 
surable terms what is meant by freedom from want. It is well known 
that standards of living vary immensely from country to country ; and 
Aat nevertheless, human beings have got themselves adjusted to such 
variations in different countries. While the average per capita income 
of a citizen of the United States has been estimated to be something 
like $1000-1200 per annum, that in India is less than 25 to 30 dollars 
per annum. In China perhaps it is even less at the present moment, 
while in Britain and her other Dominions it may be $500 or more. 

This variation connotes a difference in the opportunities and re- 
sourc&s of the individual in the several countries, which reacts both on 
the span of life of the average individual, as also the standard of living 
possible to attain under those circumstances. At the same time, it does 
Jiot give any measure of the possibilities to which, even in the backward 
or less developed countries, objective or material wealth could be avail- 
able to the individual if only the social, political and economic condi- 
tions or opportunity were other chan what they are. 

It is for this reason that attention was drawn m an earlier chapter 
to the necessity of a planned programme of development for each coun- 
try, so prepared and executed as to be integrated into and consistent 
with a World Plan of allround development, with a view to improve 
the standard of livmg all over the world. But it is just on this point 
that the divergent interests and requirements of the members of the 
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comity of nations may come into conflict. For those who have an abuo' 
dance will not be willing readily to part with their surplus, or lower 
their higher standard of living for the beneflt of others , whereas chose 
who have not achieved a similar standard of living would be anxious 
for an intensive, almost agressive, Ime of development chat may noc 
result in an equal advantage to those more advanced and better situated. 

Some of the specific consequences of any genuine attempt to im- 
plement or make available this freedom from want have alr^y been 
outlined above. We need not go over the same ground, therefore, ai^ 
le-emphasise die necessity for a redistribution of population all over the 
world commensurate with the resources or possibilities of each country, 
with a view to a more intensive development of the available or un- 
known resources of every corner of the world, so as to secure a much 
greater measure of allround happiness for mankind than is available in 
the present circumstances. But it must be stated even at the risk of 
repetition that the attempt to realise the freedom from want by such 
devices as “economic understanding” or freedom of trade and equal 
access to the raw materials, as one of the Articles in the Adantic Chatter 
has put It, may conflict with the corresponding and much more basic 
right of each individual nation first to develop its own available resources 
so as to make up its own deficit in the standard of living of its people, 
and dien share the surplus of speciality according to an agreed formula. 

It will involve too great a diversion from the main theme of these 
pages to examine the several ways in which the new world economy 
may be reconditioned hereafter, from the point of view particularly 
this universal Freedom from Want. But the essential consideradon 
involved is that while every possible opportunity should be affiirded ta 
every community, and every individual within die community, to 
realise in his own person this ideal, there are certain inevitable limita- 
tions, due to the unequal development of the different countries, upon 
any concrete effort to realise this ideal. That does not mean that the 
necessary effort should not be made. Given the other conditions, pre- 
liminaries, or foundations of the new world order, the attempt is both 
necessary and advisable to make. But it must not proceed on any false 
assumption of equality as between nations, which does not exist ; nor 
build Itself upon any misconception of possibilities without commen- 
surate human or material resources that may have to be provided. 
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(4) FREEDOM FROM FEAR. 

“ The last freedom is stated as follows : 

“The fourth is freedom from fear, which, translated into- 
world terms, means world-wide reduction of armaments to 
such a point, and in such a thorough fashion, that no nation 
will be in a position to commit an act of physical aggression 
against any neighbour — eveiywhere in the world.” 

This is also categorically stated, but is more political in conception 
than economic. Its economic repercussion, however, cannot be denied 
or overlooked. It is not stated in this Article, banning the use of force 
as a means to settle international differences, and accepting the ideal of 
oon-violence which to Indian readers at any rate is not unfamiliar, as to 
how the goal is to he attained. Thinkers and statesmen of the West 
have gradually come to realise that Force is futile ; and that the only 
solution for establishing international peace, which would be universal 
as well as abiding, which would he just as well as equal to all, lies in 
<he acceptancee of the principle of non-violence, both in dealings as be- 
tween individuals and as between nations. 

A concrete form in which the ideal of non-violence as between 
nations is to be given effect to, as stated in this Article, is by scrapping 
armaments of every kind, so as to take away the wherewithal for wag- 
ing war. We have already examined the corresponding Article of the 
^Atlantic Charter, and will comment later on the similar attempt 
made at the Yalta Conference, subsequently reaffirmed in the Charter 
{drafted at the San Fransisco Conference following the Dumbarton Oak^ 
agreement on a plan for the world peace. It would be, therefore, un- 
necessary to go over the same ground at this stage. But the President’s 
•wews may be expressed in his own words : “ It is a definite basis for a 
Idnd of world possible in our tune and generation. That kind of world 
is the very antithesis of the so-called New Order of tyranny that the 
idctors seek to create. To that new order we oppose die greater 
conception of the moral order. A good society is able to face schemes 
of world domination and foreign revolutions alike without fear.” 

On this as on the other Freedoms enunciated above, there are also 
inevitable limitations, which, the categoric form in which the President 
lias stated them, does not make clear. Reference has already been made 
to the inequality of treatment between the armed nations of today in 
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the prograinme of disarmaniait to be given effect to propressivcly here- 
after. If disarmament is to be real, it must also be universal. So long 
as some States remain armed and others disarmed, there will be always 
room for fear, which the President wanted to abolish from the face of 
the earth. Neither at the Yalta Conference nor at San Francisco has' 
this been made as explicit and unambiguous as necessary. 

The second limitation, also arismg from the nature of things, is in 
tegard to armament proper, but also in connection with die industries 
producing these armaments. Modern industry, however, is so inte- 
grated and interdependent that m demanding the scraping of certain 
industries only, and that too in certain countries only, theie would be 
an inescapable risk of prejudicing the entire industrial organisation and 
development of those countries. The only way out, therefore, seems- 
to be for industries connected with armaments to be placed under mter- 
national ownership, control and operation in which all communities may 
have equal stake, equal opportunity, equal scope for employment, body 
of theur materials and of their manpower. 

The third limitation is a little more difficult to explain. It relates 
to those nations or countries of the world, which, owing to historical 
accident, are yet not in possession of their national independence, and' 
ate dominated as well as exploited by outsiders. If the international 
authority proposed to be set up fails to ensure their speedy emancipa- 
tion and guarantee independence, a margin will have to be left for 
their seeking by their own efforts to achieve their independence which 
may involve the use of force. Here is not a plea for the use of force 
in any case. It is rather a warning to the leaders of mankind that, unless 
they do justice equally to all, and abide by the principles enunciated in 
such statements as these, the very ideals on which they seek to found 
the new order would be jeopardised at the start. 

MEANING OF “ FREEDOM ” IN MODERN CIVILISED 

SOCIETY 

Having considered the speafic, categoric forms, in which certain 
fundamental pre-requisites of a new society are declared necessary to be 
embodied and enforced by the leaders and spokesmen of the victorious 
Allies, It would be interesting as well as instmctive to add a few obser- 
;vations regardmg the meaning and scope of “ Freedom ” in modem 
civilised society. Man, though he prides himself to be the crown of 
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creation, is, by the biological and physical limitations of his being, the 
most helpless of living animals, unable to live a moment after birth 
without the constant care, co-operation, and assistance of his fellows. 
Thus IS not true only of his infancy , it is tme for all his life from the 
cradle co the grave, from conception to dissolution. These, his fellows, 
may be bound to him by ties of affection, of blood, or family ; or be 
aiding and co-operating with him for more material consideration. But 
they are all integral part and parcel of the existing civilised social stiuc-' 
cure. From birth onwards, his health, nourishment, education, em- 
ployment, entertainment, or recreation, mental and physical growth 
and development 'in all directions, arc all dependent upon the constant 
co-opcration of the fellow members of the same social system. The 
difference between the animal and the savage, and between the savage 
and the civilised man, is the substitution of mutual co-operation for 
individual self-sufficiency ; the progressive elimination of the element 
of chance, and of the law of the jungle. The uncertainties of life and 
accidents in work, which are the marks of jungle life and the vestiges 
of primitive humanity, are effectively guarded against by organised 
cooperation. That co-operation facilitates division of labour and spe- 
cialisation of function, which, in its turn, brings trade, increases produc- 
tion, and so adds to the all-round happiness of the civilised man. The 
law of the jungle knows only brute strength, as the ultimate arbiter ; the 
law of civilised society must consider the claims of justice for the weak 
against the strong ; and enables the principle of the survival of the 
weakest to operate on terms other than those of brute force. The latter 
implies and embodies much more of cultural growth and spiritual deve- 
lopment, for which no material value can be found. 

As civilisation grows, and man supersedes brute force by intellectual 
reasoning ; as he substitutes gradually, but more and more effectually, 
right to be mi^t in place of might being right ; as the rule of law is 
evolved and established to protect the weak against the strong, the 
poor against die rich, and the supremacy of constituted authority as 
established to maintain that rule of law, the unregulated impulse of the 
individual comes to be restrained more and more effectually in every 
direction. What we call Order is only a synonym for the restraint 
and discipline imposed upon human beings. In the beginning such 
restraint is implied by some outside authority, whether in the name of 
unseen, intangible forces, which religion upholds as the ultimate sane- 
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tion for all, or in the name of worldly autliority established and main- 
tamed by an implied social contract between tlie citizen and the Stats, 
which IS the final source and sanction of all laws. As civilisation pro- 
ceeds , as education widens and deepens , as occasions for diaffection 
through injustice are minimised, man learns to evolve by himself, fol- 
lowing intellectual conviction, the necessity to restrain his undisciplined 
impulse and govern his passions. A body of laws, rules and conven- 
tions grows up, and comes to be enforced, whether on behalf of a visible 
sovereign authority, or in the name of such invisible forces as the dictates 
of conscience, the fear of hereafter, or the sense of honour. A consti- 
tution grows up side by side to promulgate, interpret, and enforce these 
laws, customs, or convention^, which form the concrete, visible, or pal- 
pable essence of civilised society. In proportion as these laws, etc., are 
tested by reason and justified by experience , in proportion as their 
•enactment or enforcement ceases to be arbitrary, and follows well esta- 
blished procedure , and in proportion as the benefit or burden of these 
laws, etc., is available and distributed in an equal measure, — ^man is 
said to have attained, and to be enjoying, political freedom. 

But whether restrictions of this kind are imposed upon him by out- 
side authority, or by his own consent and conviction, the fact is indis- 
putable that, in civilised society. Freedom, or liberty of the mdividual, 
must be interpreted in a sense wholly different from what it would 
•convey in primitive society, among savages, or in the jungle, where the 
individual himself is the sole judge as well as the enforcer of his liberty. 
The more complex a civilisation, the less the scope for individual free- 
dom in the absolute sense of the right to act under unregulated impulse. 
We shall notice below a little more fully the true nature and real con- 
tent of what IS comprised in the “ freedom of the individual ” in a civil- 
ised community, and also of the community itself. But it must be 
added here that any scope for freedom that obtains m a modern civilised 
society IS on condition that the equal freedom of one’s neighbours and 
fellow workers must be fully respected. The result is inevitable that 
■one’s own freedom comes to be inevitably restricted. There is less and 
less room for undisciplined impulse till it disappears altogether. The 
only saving grace is that such restrictions on personal liberty are im- 
posed by common concent under definite laws, made after proper deli- 
iberation by those who can justly claim to speak for their fellows. 

This restraint is called civdtsatton. or co-oferation. The right o£ 
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initiative, of freedom of enterprise, to the individual, which is assumed 
even now to be the corner-stone in the social systems of many so<alled 
free countries, has been necessarily and inevitably restricted under the 
impulse of war, even in those socieues. And when the fertile excuse of 
war-time necessity is no more, many, if not all, of those restrictions will 
stiU contmue because of the very nature of modern industrial civilisa- 
tion. The impact of large-scale production with the help of modern, 
machinery had already paved the way towards far more co-ordmated' 
effort, regulated and conditioned by the system of division of labour 
and specialisation of function, than was necessary in a system of indi- 
vidual or local self-sufficiency. When each worker worked with his. 
own tools and materials, at his own convenience, and for his own cus- 
tomers, there was no great need of systematic organisation and constant 
co-ordination In modern industrialised society, with mass production 
of machine-made standardised goods, individual freedom would result, 
if left free and unrestrained, in sheer anarchy, and incalculable waste. 
Control, supervision, regulation and direction, under a comprehensive 
plan, means not only organisation, coK)peration, coordination ; but also' 
increased yield, constant progress, and improvement in the conditions 
of life. Competition, which is the essence of the socalled individual 
initiative and freedom of enterprise, is wasteful. Its allure of cheapness 
dirough plenty is deceptive and misleading. It inevitably engenders 
conflict of interests, and emphasises individual greed for personal gam 
as the only motive spring of human effort, that eventually culmmates 
in violence, whether amongst individuals, or amongst nations. The 
former is called cut-throat competition ; the latter is war. The cham- 
pions of individual initiative and freedom of enterprise have themselves 
realised the wastefulness of competition, as nations, driven by the same 
elementary force, are realising the futility of war. They have conse- 
quently evolved a number of devices to mask the elimination of com- 
petition, such as Trusts and Syndicates making for monopoly. And so 
absolute freedom of competition is now no longer insisted upon wher- 
ever industrial civilisation has manifested itself. Its place must, there- 
fore, be taken more and more by socialised enterprise and coordinated 
endeavour, planned activity and collective effort, not only to increase^ 
die volume of material production, but also to implant and strengthen 
the habit of mutual aid and allround co-operation. 

It must be added that all restraints or discipline, all abiding bjr 
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die tule of law, or the regulation of the place and conditions of work as 
well as amusement, that a citizen in a modern civilised community has 
t» accept, is not gallmg ; nor negativing the right to self-expression and 
self realisation of the individual being. It is the result of one’s own 
consent, — express or implied, — by which such rules, regulations, cus- 
toms and usages, are evolved, enacted, and enforced. The sting is taken 
out of them from the very outset. This consent may be given through 
tcgularly constituted channels, like the Legislature, in which represen- 
tadves or spokesmen of the people jom in the deliberations that must 
precede the making, amending, or annulling of any law, usage or 
observance. As these representatives are elected by the people, they 
arc supposed to consent to such laws, etc., on behalf of their electors or 
constituents But the consent of the individual is not less frequently 
implied from what is called public opinion, which, however vague the 
term may be, is nowadays a potent factor in all well-organised com- 
munities. Any restraint, therefore, which we impose upon ourselves, 
by our own consent, or as a measure of voluntary self-disciplme by our 
own conviction, is not a restriction or negation of freedom. On die 
oontraiy, it is the only condition under which a real scope for self-deve- 
lopment may be available ; and the greatest possibility of attaining 
material well-being for every individual, and, through it, for self- 
xealisation. 

Failure to observe such restraints may be guarded against by spe- 
ofic sanctions, whether of the law, or of convention. These may be 
of a penal character. If not curative or preventive from the beginning, 
they may nevertheless suffice to deter violaters of such laws or conven- 
tions in the future. But as civilisation grows, the use of such sancdon 
will become more and more infrequent and unnecessary, because of the 
willing acceptance by the individual of such restraints through laws, 
customs or convention And that will be due to the. perception of one’s 
own interests being included or comprised in the common good ; and 
to the realisation that the common good can be accomplished to the 
maximum degree only if one acts in co-operation with his fellows. 

This is a most intriguing paradox. The civilised man thus becomes 
less and less free, while his opportunities for freedom become more and 
more multiplied. This freedom is not only from the oppression or ex- 
ploitation by his fellows ; it is much more truly freedom from the 
tyranny of nature, from the toll of disease, and the curse of destitution. 
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As civilisation becomes mote and more complex ; and man’s dependence 
upon his fellows becomes closer and closer, the right to act under un- 
governed impulse IS abrogated. But in its place comes the right to 
have a full share in all the benefits that the triumph of man’s mtelli- 
gence, and the might of his organisation, have achieved over the forces 
of nature Man perceives both the potentialities of collective eifortr 
and the utter futility, of individual impulse, as the realisation deepens 
of the value of co-operation, of the division of labour, or by whatever 
ocher name it is called 

Will the enunciation, or even effective assurance, of such freedoms, 
or rights of nations and individuals, suffice to abolish war for ever from 
the surface of the globe .? We shall see how far effective steps have 
been, or are proposed to be, taken to make these freedoms, these rights 
and obligations of individuals and communities real. But at this stage 
it is pertinent to add that, by themselves, these declarations and assur- 
ances ate incapable of eradicating the past, even if they may be 
prounounced to be sufficient to ensure the future. The roots of conflke, 
of an abiding threat to peace among nations, he buried deep in our past. 
Unless these are dug out and destroyed the danger will not be for ever 
ended. 

ROOT CAUSES OF WAR AND THEIR REMEDY 

Let us, therefore, cast a glance at the root causes of war as 
have manifested themselves in the last two or three centuries. 

As stated already, the root causes of such conflicts he in the in- 
equality amongst nations, and injustice as between individuals. If the 
foundations of world peace are to be securely laid, every measure would 
have to be taken to abolish those inequalities, and remedy injustices. 

The economic inequality amongst nations is mainly due to mate- 
rial causes which can be summarised under four main heads; 

(a) Theie is, in the fiist place, unequal initial endowment of 
the different countries, in respect of material resources, clima- 
tic conditions, or even of the human element. These are, 
to a great extent, outside human control. But the progress 
of science and the growth of human ingenuity has made it 
possible to devise counteractive agents against many of 
these, which can adjust the life and work in conformity widi 
this unequal endowment. It is, moreover, possible to nco- 
tralise, in a great measure, the consequences of such unequal 
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endowments, not only by larger co-operation and better 
organisation amongst individuals, groups, or countries , but 
also by a process o£ peaceful mtercoursc or trade, which is no 
less a mark of progressive civilisation. 

(b) The unequal mitial endowment of a country may be accen- 
tuated by unequal material development, due to historical 
accidents. Looking at the history of the last two centuries, 
the advance and progress of Industrialisation, with the aid 
of mecliamcal power, has been at different times pursued 
with different intensity m different countries. The benefit 
resulting from the aid of power-dirven machinery, and the 
consequent multiplication of wealth in those countries, 
and their domination over others, have brought about great 
inequalities in political power and influence among the 
nations of the world, that cannot but provoke and accen- 
tuate divergences of interests. 

As the more advanced industrial nations had, further, 
their own economic deficiencies, in regard to their inherent 
material resources of food or raw materials, or their lack of 
markets within their own frontiers for their own finished 
goods, they were driven to attack, invade, annex, or acquire 
other territories, with less developed material civilisation or 
productive capacity. The process of imperialism thus went 
on, feeding upon the very conquests and acquisitions it had 
made in the first stage. The more the domination of such 
countries extended, the more their appetite grew for such 
domination, as it provided steadily increasing opportunity 
for exploitation , and the wider was the range where they 
provoked envy, opposition, and, ultimately, recourse to 
arms, from those who wished for the same opportunities for 
themselves. 

(c) Unequal political power and influence, which resulted from 
these conquests, became itself an additional factor in inten- 
sifying the conflict of interests or the divergence of ambi- 
tions. International politics, when freed from the dynasoc 
considerations of the eighteenth century in Europe, began 
to be coloured more and more by economic factors as applied 
to each individual country. So long as there were regions. 
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either uninhabited, or inhabited by peoples much inferior 
in material civilisation and mechanised industry, this con- 
flict did not exhibit that clear cleavage of economic interests, 
which in the present century has become unmistakable. For 
tliere was room for all of them to annex and exploit these 
backward regions. Since the beginning of this century, the 
search for markets for finished goods and sources of raw 
materials for European industry has been accentuating, in 
ever ascending intensity, the causes of strife. It broke out 
twice in less than forty years on a world scale. Once it was 
ended by a makeshift of Versailles, but a fresh starting point 
for new conflict and another war. Let us hope the second 


eruption we are now passmg through will not be ended by 
patching and tinkering. 


Whether we describe these as political or as economic Eac- 
tors, the fact remains that unequal political power and 
influence is a cause of unfaur competition in the search for 
markets, which cannot but undanger the peace of the world 


as it IS. 


;(d) The conflict of ideologies is only a super-imposition rf 
form, or expression, given to radical factors, which have 
created the imtial divergence. Once, however, such differ- 
ent ideologies are formulated, they become a do minating 
factor in themselves ; and lead to conflicts by tire very in- 
sistence on their difference. Differences in ideologies, it need 
hardly be added, are the most outstanding factors that easily 
catch the eye. But lest the contemporaries be misled by the 
insistence on these formal differences, it is important to re- 
member that they but reflect or express differences in nm- 
terial factors which are the root cause of the perennial con- 
flict. 

In the long range, these four factors work out their destinies in 
such devious ways that we may not be able to distinguish, isolate, and 
considet, in its primary form, each such factor and its consequences. 
Their cumulative force goes to the very root, vitiating modern industrial 
civilisation by introducing false motives, false standards of value, false 
turns to the aims of human society and endeavour. Close and constanc 
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co-operation, the indispensable prc-reqiusite of individual human eflEort 
succeeding, has been replaced by competition, which, by its very nature, 
tends to divide and not to unite. The task, therefore, of all those who 
•would strike at the root of the evil will concentrate itself upon eliminat- 
ing or remedying these initial and fundamental inequalities, even though 
they may appear to be the outcome of natural forces. 

A full recognition of human equality in all countries, or all races, 
and at every stage of civilisation, must be the ultimate foundation of 
^eacc, the only means of restoring universal goodwill, that is to last 
for a long, long time amongst the peoples of the world. Merc expres- 
sion of formal equality, however, would not be enough. It must be 
reinforced by an equal fullness of opportunity for every individual to 
live out his life free from fear or want, as the Atlantic Charter declares. 
It must be enjoyed by every organised community as an independent 
entity or State, recognised as an equal member of the Comity df 
Nations. For the freedom from want and feat means also freedom 
from aggression and exploitation. No racical or economic superiority 
■of any kind, no power to exploit one mdividual by another, should be 
given any room in the new order, which seeks to establish permanent 
^eacc. 

All this discussion has revealed the main foundations of peace, from 
•the national as well as from the individual, angle to be • 

(a) Equality as between tlie sovereign nations of the world, 
admitted or recognised as members of the comity of nations; 

(b) Inviolable integrity of these guaranteed against aggression 
from any quarter by the combined might of the common 
world organisation. 

(c) Social justice to individuals, so as to ensure freedom frenn 
' want and suffering, abolish parasitism, and ensure happiness 

and cultural advancement, in return for contribution by 
work in accordance with the ability, aptitude and trainii^ 
of each ; and 

(d) Social equality of all individuals in Guaranteed Rights as 

well as obligations, so as to eliminate exploitation of the 
masses by privileged classes. , 
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YALTA CONFERENCE, AND AFTER 

T*'hese root evils of the present day individualist society all over 
die world, — ^bar, perhaps, the Soviet Union, — have been perceived bjr 
the leaders of the belligerent as well as die neutral nations , and the- 
several declarations or assurances we liave so far reviewed are aimed af 
remedying them. The greatest of their attempts was made at San 
Francisco, in what is called the United Nations Charter of International 
Peace and Security. We shall examine its provisions. At this stage, 
let us cast a glance at the preliminaries of chat International Organisa- 
tion, — the modern substitute of the League of Nations, which were 
made at Dumbarton Oaks, and elaborated in the Big Three Confercncc- 
at Yalta early this year. 

The declaration of the three great powers made at Yalta was con- 
cerned, primarily and almost entirely, with the treatment of Germany 
at the end of the War With decisive victory in the field then in sight, 
it was immediately necessary for diese leaders to lay down broad lines 
of their policy towards Germany on the cessation of hostilities. But m- 
asmuch as these lines indicated a bent of mind which would cripple 
a great people for a generation to come, if not more, by destroying or 
restricting industry, but also exact reparation to the utmost of its ability 
for making good the damage and destruction the war had entailed 
upon the Allies, they may leave feelings of bitterness, and foster a desire- 
for revenge, which will be deep and widespread in that country, how- 
ever just the retriution exacted. The Allies have made it abundantly 
clear that they seek to reduce Germany to the level of an agricultural 
country The consequences, however, of such a policy if carried out 
rigorously, are likely to be far more serious to Europe as a whole than* 
seems to be realised by the victorious Allies to-day. 
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The Yalta Declaration, m one or two respects, differs, at least 
50 far as the terminology goes, from its interpretation and explanation 
as given by die British Prime Minister, when the decisions of the Crimea 
conference formed a subject of a parliamentary debate. The Prime 
Minister has modified the destruction or restriction of German industry, 
which was almost unqualified as stated in the Three Powers’ Declara- 
tion. In his address to the Commons, he spoke of only such industry 
as ministered to war, and that would be destroyed or restricted. 

“All German industnes capable of military production shall 
be eliminated or controlled , and Germany shall make com- 
pensation tn ktnd to the utmost of her ability for the damage 
done to the Allied Nations.” (Italics mine) 

These words are substantially identical with the corresponding 
terms of the Yalta Conference. 

“ We are determined ( 1 ) to disband all German armed 
forces : break up, for all time, the German General Staff, that 
has repeatedly contrived resurgence of German militarism ; 
( 3 ) remove or destroy all German military equipment ; 
( 4 ) eliminate or control all German industry that may be 
used for military production . ( 5 ) to bring war criminals 
to justice and swift punishment, ( 6 ) and exact reparation 
in kmd for the destruction wrought by tlie Germans ” 

There can be no difference on the first three of these objectives, as 
Ijeing both just and necessary. As for (5), bringing war criminals 
to trial, while recognising and condemning unreservedly the atrocities 
the Nazi forces are said to have perpetrated in countries invaded or 
occupied by them, it may be open to question under what law these 
“ criminals ” would be brought to trial and punished It is by no 
means clear under what part of the international law heads of State, or 
those acting under orders of their own constitutional authorities, can be 
tried or punished by an international tribunal. There is no positive 
law on the subject, except conventions regarding treatment of war 
prisoners or immunities of Red Cross workers. And there may be still 
greater uncertainty regarding the procedure before the tribunal. These, 
however, may be considered as mere technicalities , and I have no desire 
to be narrowly pedantic on the subject. There is, moreover, ample 
evidence regarding Nazi excesses and atrocities, both at home and- 
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abroad, \v!iich unquestionably demand just restnbution. But the point 
cannot be altogether ignored that German, Japanese and Italian war 
leaders were not the only players m the game which has culminated in 
a well-merited disaster for the Axis powers. If the responsibility for 
war as such is to be charged on individuals, I am afraid most of the 
statesmen of the generation between 1919 and 1939 will have to bear 
then* share Those who have failed must pay the forfeit ; but those 
who have succeeded cannot altogether be absolved at the bar of history, 
even if they escape altogether for the moment m die halo of th^ 
success. 

Both the Tripartite Declaration of Yalta and the statement of the 
Prune Minister in Parliament emphasise that it was not the purpose of 
the Allies to destroy the German feofle, or leave them without the 
necessarj' means of subsistence. Stalm has again and again stressed 
the same view The general treatment shown to the German 
people by the conquering Russians after the surrender of Ger- 
many amply bears out this policy. But the place for the German 
people in the Comity of Nations will only be found, when they arc 
purged completely of Nazism and mditarism, and have made repara- 
tion for all the damage they have inflicted 

The wherewithal for such reparation obviously cannot be found 
from existing German material resources, or future production for years 
to come The desire to eliminate or control all German industry may 
be restricted only to such industries as minister to war production. But 
inasmuch as, at the present day, industry is so inter-dependent in all 
Its forms that it is impossible to distinguish between what may be 
called industry supplying war material, and that devoted exclusivdy to 
peace-time requirements, this demand is likely to prove unduly onerous. 
The totalitarian war of today is co-terminous with all human 
needs in normal life Those, therefore, who insist upon the 
elimination or control of German industry, will have to deal with 
the entire German industrial structure. And if, as b very likely, 
they are unable clearly to distinguish between war-industry and peace- 
time production, but seek to control or eliminate the entire system, they 
will be open to the suspicion of ulterior designs, especially if German 
peace-time industry has been a serious rival to thdr own industry in 
international markets, whose competition or revival they have reason to 
dread for their own natural standard of livinp;. The Allies have made 
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it abundantly clear that they seek to reduce Germany to tire level of 
an agricultural country. The consequences, however, of such a policjr 
if carried out ngoiously, are likely to be far more serious to Europe as 
a whole than seems to be realised by the victorious Allies today. 

On the other hand, the demand for “Reparation in kind” to the 
utmost of Geiman capacity, — especially under a regime of elimina- 
tion or control of German industry, and consequent cnppling of Ger- 
man productive capacity, — can only mean forced labour of German 
nationals, taken in many cases by force to the countries invaded during 
the war by Germany and damaged by her forces. Forced labour of this 
kind and under these conditions would negative the very ideal rf 
democracy and freedom, for which the Western nations are supposed 
to have fought 

There would be also material reason to object to any such forced 
labour, at least for Britain and the United States. The Labour Market 
in their own countries would be gravely affected and prejudiced by die 
use of such labour in any of the principal countries, — except Soviet 
Russia, — claiming to have been damaged by German invasion and 
atrocities. The Soviet Union may be the loudest in insisting upoa 
this form of reparation. But it has an economic system which caa 
without any strain absorb large numbers of forced labour in the vast 
projects of reconstiuction and development it is likely to take in hand 
after the war is ended. For the others, it would be a form of revenge, 
which will, psychologically speaking, have the worst possible reaction- 
In so far, therefore, as these Declarations indicate such Imes of policy, 
at variance with the governing ideals enunciated earlier, we may take 
it that they will carry in themselves seeds of discontent and disruption, 
which does not augur well for the maintenance of universal and perma^- 
nent peace in the world. 

The institution of a modernised substitute for the Leag^ue of 
Nations, — ^proposed at Dumbarton Oaks, agreed to at Yalta, and work- 
ed out in detail at San Francisco, — with the United States as an active 
and effective member of that organisation, may be welcomed as a step in 
the right direction. But here, again, the trend of events to-day sug- 
gests the domination, as in the old League of Nations, of two or three 
countries, which may not always be in conformity with the basic ideals 
leading to the establishment of such a body. The British Prime Minis- 
ter, speaking on the Crimea Conference decisions, has, indeed, eschewed 
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any desire to introduce a dictatorship of two or three powers, under the 
guise of a new League of Nations called the World Security Council. 
JBut the force of national interests, and the demands of economic 
imperialism, on which some countries have been nurtured so far, may 
eventually prove stronger than any sentiments expressed in parliament, 
or at international conferences. Looked at from every point of view, 
one comes back to the essentials, viz., that unless and until the axe is 
laid at the root cause of evil, — the conflict of interests or ambitions 
culminating in warfare, — there will be no complete and permaner\|^ 
outlawry of war, no renunciation of force for settling international 

Wiser by the lessons of the inter-war period, and sobered by the 
^American aloofness from the League of Nations, President Roosevelt 
'has declared that, after the end of this War, it would be impossible for 
America to avoid responsibility for the maintenance of world peace. 
In his inaugural address to the Congress, as President for the fourth 
term in succession, he declared : 

“ We have learnt that we cannot live alone at peace, that our 
own well-being is dependent on the well-being of other 
nations far away. We have learned that we must live as 
men, not as ostriches, nor as dogs in the manger. We have 
learnt to be Citizens of the World, members of the human 
community.” 

And in his address to the Congress on the Yalta Conference, he 
ebserved ; 

“This time”, he has said, “we shall not make the mistake 
of waiting till the end of the War to set up the machinery 
of peace. Responsibility for political conditions tlirough 
thousands of miles overseas can no longer be avoided by this 
great nation. As I have said, it is a smaller world, the United 
States now exert a vast influence in the cause of peace 
throughout the world. It will continue to exert that influ- 
ence only if It IS willing to continue to share in the responsi- 
bility for keeping peace. It would be our own tragic loss 
were we to shirk that responsibility.” 

In the message to the Congress, the President added 

“ Twenty-five years ago American fighting men looked to the 
statesmen of the world to finish the work of peace for which 
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they had fought and suffered. We failed them then. We 
cannot fail them again, and expect the world again to sur- 
vive The Crimea conference was a successful effort by 
three leading nations to find a common ground for peaces 
It spells the end of the system of unilateral action, and 
exclusive alliance and spheres of influence, and all other ex- 
pedients which have been tried for centuries and have faded. 
We frofose to substitute for all these a universal organisa- 
tion in iuhich all feace4ovmg nations will finally have a 
chance to join." 

President Roosevelt is dead. But his spirit endures and the mean- 
<ing of his message has been taken to their heart, it seems, by the 
American people. Americans are not the only people, who have made 
sacrifices in this War. But theirs is, after Russia’s, the greatest single 
contribution to victory. Their suffering may not compare to that o£ 
■China or Russia ; the damage and destruction of material values may 
be greater as suffered by Britain. Theirs would still be the loudest 
voice, the most considerable influence in reshaping the peace that 
humanity needs, and which our civdisation requires for its very exist- 
ence. 

Such a peace necessarily cannot be a peace, either of one party, or 
even of one nation. It must be a peace that will be acceptable to all ; in 
which all will concur, and to which all will contiibute. It must be a 
peace which should solve the problems immediately following the 
'W ar , but the structure of which may change as the conditions change, 
leaving, however, the foundations intact. It must be a peace, finally, 
•which will endure as long as humanity demands it, and the nations of 
the world associated in maintaining it see in its continuance their only 
salvation , and so see to it that the foundations on which tliat peace tests 
<re maintained untouched. 

It IS these foundations, however, which have to be carefully con- 
sidered and accurately laid. As stated repeatedly above, so long as the 
•root causes, which have led to political imperialism and economic 
■exploitation by certain more advanced, more developed, or more power- 
ful nations, of the less developed and backward regions and peoples, 
-continued, there can be no hope of permanent peace and real goodwill 
-amongst mankind. The first foundation of such peace must, therefore, 
l>e sought in a real sense of full equality and independence amongst die 
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peoples of the world, subject to such conditions, and limitations of their 
independetKe and integrity as are indispensable for the system of all- 
aound cooperation to work, and replace the present system of universal 
competition, inevitably leading to conflict. No room must be left for 
any sense of inequality or futility in the common councils of the world 
for any nation, state or people, no matter how small the country or slight 
the number. No ground must be given for any economic relations 
between countries leadmg to only one-sided advantage out of such 
intercourse. All must cooperate for every one’s bpnefit , and all mirst 
share equally in the same. 

Another equally important basis for lasting peace will be found 
in the provision of equal opportunities and facility for each country to 
develop its own resources to the utmost possible In this process of 
■development the first claim to contribute as well as to share m the result 
is that of the peoples of that region. This must be unambiguously 
stated and unconditionally recognised. This does not mean that there 
■will be no cooperation between the people of one region with those of 
dheir neighbours, even in the process of this development. But such 
cooperation or exchange must be on equal terms, provided under a sort 
international covenant regulating such items ; and not on the pat'*- 
tern of the cooperation ( sic ) which the European nations of to-day 
extend to Asiatic or African peoples. 

By such equal and agreed lines of cooperation, the surplus as well 
as the deficit among countries or communities will be readily shared, 
and fairly distributed. No country need, accordingly, lag behind for 
want of adequate resources in raw materials, technical skill, or capital 
equipment ; nor need any be condemned to destroy the surplus of its 
produce, simply for want of a market. 

This would need a Master Plan of alround world development, 
without which such constant and effective cooperation may not be easy 
to provide It will also need a comprehensive Plan for each com- 
ponent unit of the Comity of Nations, coordinating its effort and 
auljuscing its resources to its requirements. The World Plan will be 
an integrated whole of all such national plans for development, which 
will, each, pay full regard to the natural endowment of each region and 
its human complement in skill, or equipment ; and which will also give 
effect to the requitements of a decent standard of living guaranteed to 
each individual in every country. The system of colonies and depen- 
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dencies must go. And even if mandates or Trusts replace them, they 
must be treated not for the benefit of the Mandatory or the Trustee, 
but for those who make up the mandate or trust. The claims of Social 
Justice, as between individuals m the same country, must also be 
extended and enforced on the same ground as claims of equality, inte- 
grity, independence, and opportunity, as between nations. Just as 
political integrity and independence, eoupled with the economic well*, 
being and advancement, of each component unit of the World Federa- 
tion should be the concern of all , so also the Rights of Citizens or of 
human beings within each country, and social justice as between their 
several groups, should be guaranteed, maintained and enforced, if 
necessary, by tlie authoiity of the supreme World Council, if and when 
any such organisation is evolved and established. 

A world organisation of international security has indeed been 
promised in the so-called Dumbarton Oaks Conference , its conclusions 
and recommendations are to be advanced a step further towards final 
establishment of a World Security Organisation by the San Francisco 
Conference held in April 1945. That gatheung, it may be pointed 
€jut in passing, was not a Peace conference proper. As President 
Xruman said in welcoming the Delegates — 

“ It IS not the purpose of this Conference to draft a Treaty of 
Peace in the old sense of that term. It is not our assignment 
to settle specific questions of territories, boundaries, citizen- 
ship and reparations 

“This Conference will devote its energies and its labours 
exclusively to the single problem of setting up an essential 
organisation to keep the peace. Justice remains the greatest 
power on earth. To that tremendous power alone will we 
submit. 

“ Man has learned long ago that it is impossible to live unto 
himself. This same basic principle applies today to Nations. 
We were not isolated during the war. We dare not become 
isolated in peace. 

“ We must make certain that another war will be impossible. 
We represent the overwhelming majority of all mankind. 
We hold a powerful mandate from our people. We must 
prevent, if human mind, heart and hope can prevent it, a 
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repetition of the disaster from which the entire world will 
suffer for years to come. 

“ We must not continue to sacrifice the flower of our youtK 
meiely to check mad men who in every age plan world 
domination.” 

Mr. Truman recalled his address nine days before to the United 
-States Congress, in which he had said that while the great powers have 
“ a special responsibility to enforce peace, their jresponsibili^ 
is based upon the obligations resting upon all States, Ivsgc 
and small, not to use force in international relations except 
in defence of law. The responsibility of the great States is 
to serve, and not to dominate, the peoples of the world.” 
“We fully realise today,” he added, “that victory in war 
requires a mighty united effort. Certainly victory in peace 
calls for and must receive an equal effort.” 


Until, however, a super sovereign World State is evolved, gene- 
rally accepted and armed with the necessary powers. Peace should be 
• founded on two main bases relating : 

I. to the nations or countries of the world ; and 

II. to the individuals making up humanity at large. 

For the former it has been premised . 

(a) equality of status in the councils of the world, and oppor- 
tunity for the development of inherent resources, as also to 
procure the wherewithal needed for such development ; 

(b) integrity or security against aggression, after such read- 
justments of frontiers , if any, as any section of the 
country concerned might desire ; or which may be necessary 
for undoing the acts of aggression committed in the recent 
past ; provided that freedom must be reserved for the 
inhabitants of any region, included in any given country or 
unit of the World Federation at the time of the settlement, 
to join any other neighbouring unit for better cooperation 
after seceding from the unit in which it was included at the 
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time of the Settlement, in accordance with the proceduie 
laid down for the purpose ; and 

(c) independence from outside interference or dictation, pro- 
vided the Rights of Men and Citizens, of communities or 
Minorities, declared, agreed to, and guaranteed by common 
consent of the nations of the world, are strictly observed and 
duly enforced in each and every such country forming part: 
of the World Federation. 

^ The principle of national integrity and independence is subject to 
^considerable reservations. In a world of all-round mutual co-operation, 
independence of a country cannot be mterpreted to mean exclusiveness, 
<or refusal to co-operate in the agreed framework, or on accepted lines. 
Much less can it mean the right of any country to adopt and pursue any 
policy of exclusive benefit to itself at the expense of the rights or inte- 
rests of other countries. The ultimate object, the real foundation of 
such peace and reorganisation, remotivation and reorientation of human 
society, human activity, human civilisation, is the happiness of every 
individual human being. If local integrity or independence should be 
■exercised by any country, so as to come in the way of the legitimate 
pursuit of happiness by any considerable action of its inhabitants, or be 
prejudicial to the corresponding interests of others in neighbouring 
lands, such freedom of action by any unit may necessitate collective 
action of other members of the Comity of Nations to prevent such abuse 
of local sovereignty. 

Another limitation of this principle lies in the form of the new 
political organisation. Every country forming part of the federation of 
the world must be organised on democratic basis. According to the 
■Crimea Conference : — 

“ They ( Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin ) jointly declare 
their mutual agreement to concert, during the temporary 
period of unstabihty to liberated Europe, policies of their 
three Governments in assisting the peoples liberated from 
the domination of Nazi Germany and the peoples of the 
former Axis satellite States of Europe to solve, by demo- 
crcAtc means, their present political and economic problerm.” 

There are obvious limitations to the principle of democracy work- 
'ing'on a large scale, in practice. But, despite the possibility, — ^thc very 
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great probability, — ^that the government o£ the people by the people 
will not always be by the best o£ the people, with the best o£ the 
motives, and £or tlie hcst o£ ends, we must trust to the democratic 
principle as the only available solution o£ the future political organisa- 
tion of mankincL The advent of the Philosopher-Kmg, contemplated! 
by Plato, or assumed in the Ctvttas Det, ts unlikely in the near future. 
Working democracy may be safeguarded by what the political thinkers 
have called “checks and balances of the constitution.” It can func- 
tion fairly adequately and satisfactorily through responsible executijp. 
Its justice and efficiency may be assured by a division of powers and 
functions between the several organs of the State, the Legislative, the 
Executive, and the Judicial. It may involve, also, a certain delegation 
of sovereign authority, as between the Federation and the federating 
units , or as between the Legislature and departments of Government 
under what a Chief Justice has called “ the New Despotism ”. But, in 
the last analysis, it must he, m every unit of the World Federation, 
government of the feofle, by the feofle, for the feofle. 

The individual must he assured freedom of thought and ex- 
pression, of movement and organization, of belief and worship, and, 
above all, right to economic well being and social security. Considera- 
tion is given later on in some detail to defining these Fundamental' 
Rights of Men and Citizens, as well as their obligations. But speak- 
ing generally in this place, it must be realised that without ensuring the 
economic well-being of the individual, social discontent and human 
misery will not be elimmated from the world. The seeds of unrest 
thus left in individual hearts may at any time blaze out into a confiagra- 
rion which may envelope the whole world. The equality of status and 
opportunity for all individuals, irrespective of burth, wealth, race or sex, 
creed or complexion, is an indispensable condition precedent to this 
political reorganisation. 

This equality to the individual must be available in daily life. The 
State must endeavour to the utmost to guarantee its actual enjoyment 
in real life. It is not merely political equality, as exemplified by the 
right to vote for public bodies or offices, and to hold the same; on a 
par with one’s fellows ; nor the equality before all public bodies, — 
including tribunals of law, departments of government, or public 
utilities and social services, — without any privilege arising from birth, 
or creed, or sex. It is, much more truly and objectively, the quality of 
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individuals or citizens for earning a living, for occupation and employ- 
ment, suited to the training and aptitude of each individual, which the 
State must guarantee and provide, so as to make the enjoyment of real 
equality a fact, and not an abstraction. 

To enable the individual to appreciate fully the New Order of 
things thus established, it is absolutely necessary to redesign Publid 
Education from the bottom upwards. Education of the youth as well 
as the adult in eveiy country must be freed from the prejudices and 
superstitions that have befogged our minds, and facilitated the nse of 
such fetishes as "race superiority”, or the ‘“Fuhrer Prinzip.” The 
content as well as the technique of education will require to be recast. 
Not the least of the tasks of the authorities in the New World Order 
shall be to enunciate and prescribe the basic principles of the New Edu- 
cation ; nor the least important function of the authorities in each State 
to see to It that this New Education is available and provided for every 
individual. The desire for display, domination, or exploitation will 
only disappear from the face of the earth when men and women are 
trained in these new ideals of human brotherhood and cooperation. The 
exclusive class or denominational school, must go, as well as private 
enterprise for personal profit in the starting or running of educational 
institutions. 

The shape of the International Security Organisation outlined at 
Dumbarton Oaks, was finalised at San Francisco. It does not establisH 
a super Sovereign World State, suggested in these pages ; nor furnisK 
die United Nations Organisation with the powers, functions or attri- 
butes deemed needhil by us. Its place and function in relation to the 
nations and peoples of the world have been laid down. They remain 
to be tested by experience. But this much seems to be quite certain, 
as promised by the professed leaders of the most powerful countries to- 
day, that such an Organisation must not be the creation and dependent? 
of any two or three or four of the most powerful countries of the world, 
even though Russia, America, Britain and China were the sponsors o£ 
the San Francisco conference. It must be an organisation in whicK 
every componant part is equally interested, equally entitled, and fully- 
associated, with equal rights and possibilities, even though, for the time.- 
being, the leading countries of the world may have a predominant posi-. 
«nn and influence. But th->t if to f-’nltr-'fp rhe evolution of World 
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Security, and lay down sure foundations of peace, not to aid diem m 

Let us, therefore, consider, in the next chapter, die nature arid 
function ’of the World Security Organisation framed by the Delegates 
oi 50 United Nations at San Francisco between A^ffil 24, and June 25|| 
1945. 



Chapter Vll 

UNITED NATIONS CHARTER OF INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY 

T' he ideals and principles, enunciated in the declarations of leaders, 
considered in the earlier Chapters, would be of no avail unless and until 
a dcHnice organisation is set up, and charged with cesponsibili^ of 
carrying these ideals into effect For this purpose, a preliminary Con- 
ference was held at Dumbarton Oaks, U.S.A., between four of the 
principal Allies, — Britain, Russia, China and the U.S.A, — to oudine 
a concrete scheme for such an international organisation. The repre- 
sentatives of these States completed their discussions in Ooctober, 1944 
and the specific proposals prepared by them were submitted to the four 
governments for their adoption, and eventual implementation. 

The heads of the Three Big States, Britain, U.S.A. and 
Russia, met at Yalta early in 1945, generally approved of the lines 
sketched at Dumbarton Oaks, leaving the carehil scrutiny of these 
proposals in detail to a full Conference of all the United Nations, 
through their accredited representatives, at San Francisco, U.S.A. The 
^Conference was held as scheduled, with the four original signatories of 
•riic Dumbarton Oaks proposals, — France being added subsequently 
to their number, — ^serving as hosts. Forty-six countries were represented 
at this gathering, which lasted for nearly ten weeks. After lonf>; deli- 
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beradons, and many differences, the Charter was finally agreed to, sub> 
standally as follows :* 


PREAMBLE 

In rfie Dumbarton Oaks proposals, there was nothing like a preani' 
blc ; but in the final draft agreed to at San Francisco, the Charter opens 
with a preamble : 

“ We, the people of the United Nations, determined 

a. to save the succeeding generations from the scourge of war, 
which twice in our life-time has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind , 

b. and to reafiirm faith in the fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and value of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women, and of nations, large and sm^l 

c- and to establish conditions under which justice and respect 
for obligations arising from treaties and other sources of 
international law can be maintained ; 

d. and to promote social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom ; and, for these ends, 

e. to practise tolerance, and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbours , 

f. and to unite our strength to maintain international peace and 

security ; i 

g. and to accept principles, and to institute methods to insure 
that armed force shall not be used save in the common 
interest ; 

h. and to employ international machinery for the promotion of 
economic and social advancement of all peoples , 

liave resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representatives 
assembled in the City of San Francisco, who exhibited their full powers 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed to the present Charter 
of the United Nations, and do hereby establish an international orga- 
nisation to be known as the United Nations Organisation. 

* The textual quotations m the following pages are taken from “The 
New York Tunes” (almost complete Charter) June 12, 1945, as the 
fuU, official text of the Charter was not available m India while 
these pa^'es were oomt* through the press. 
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h tmy be msed at the veey outset tbat the OuctEr sets ttp aa 
" Qrgamsatjsii'' <rf die Uaked Natiom, wbkb is qq m e an s die soper" 
fxtveteige: Wodd State amtiemgiated in die pteceding pages. TLe 
versed in diis Qi^tusatwn, and tbe bincticMis camusted to ks 
sevsatl organs, viewed conjcMndy, Cali Car sbxt o£ the essendal poe- 
requisitss oC enduring peace, and Cor replacing incessant aMopetidon Iqr 
ail round cooperation amongsc the peoples oC the world. The ideak 
l^irt^sed by the authors and spoiuocs of this new organisadon ate sols' 
stasdaily the same as those held out in these pages ; but their ooocsete 
ini^menc Cor realuing the ideals is different. 

The proposed Organisation diCCiers (rom the old League c£ Nadoos, 
also. The United Suites is an active associate in this, whereas it had 
compitely repudiated the League, whidi, consequenciy, easily became 
a mere tool of France and Britain. The Le^ue, nuseover, had tome 
bur economic sanctions to make good ks suggestions ; bur somethii^ 
much more than a mere boycott of an ofCender is to be placed at the 
disposal oC the United Nations Organisation. There ate mher diSer- 
ences, also, in the two products of war ; but they will be nodeed mote 
fully later on. 

The several purposes defined above are in many respects different 
from the purposes of the Organlsatbn as stated in Chapter I of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. The most important of these diffaences 
arc : 

The words “in conformity with the principles of justice and 
international law ” as well as “ disputes ” or “situations leading to dis- 
putes ” have been added. 

Respect for “the principles of justice and international law” 
may be welcomed. But as there arc no codified principles of jusdee, 
nor any dcfiniccd body of laws that can be indisputably taken as Inter- 
national Law, the addition may cause more embarrassment than help 
effective action. 

The same may also be said with regard to the addition of “situa- 
tions ” after “disputes ”, For situations may shape so as to be short 
of an actual dispute, and yet lead to acrimonious differences that 
may well threaten a breach of peace. If one of the purposes of the 
Organisation is to prevent such situations from working out into their 
logical conclusions, the provisions made by the Charter for preventing 
them cannot but be accepted. 
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It may be pointed out, at this stage, that, on a collective view of 
the Charter as a whole, it becomes clear that the success of tlie Orga- 
nisation to attain the objectives mentioned in the preamble, or the Pur- 
poses of the Charter, will depend very much on the maintenance of 
friendly relations as between the United Nations ; and, particularly, the 
so-called Big Three, or Big Five, — Britain, Russia, U.S.A., France and 
China. It is open to question whether the dose cooperation between 
the Big Three, forced by the exigencies of the war against a common 
en«my in Europe, would continue, m view of the obvious divei^nccs 
of material interests, and basic outlook between the Soviet Union and 
the Western Democracies, after the war, in such a degree as seems im- 
plicity assumed to be necessary in this Charter. As will be pointed 
out more fully while reviewing specific provisions, if any one of the Big 
Powers arc minded not to abide by the ideals of this Organisation ; if 
any of them decide to resort to arms to settle their differences, there is 
nothing in the provisions of the Charter to prevent a major war breaking 
out once agam. 

Other reasons for this apprehension lie in the lack of any dear 
definition of an “ act of aggression ”, the immunity from any interven- 
tion by the United Nations in what are called the “ domestic affairs ” 
of each member-Statc, the absence of any precise definition of what arc 
the equal rights of men as human beings, and their fundamental free- 
doms, and, lastly, because of the peculiar procedure provided for taking 
any decision by any body under the Organisation. 

It must also be noted that, for the moment, the Organisation will 
Tie made up of only those who participated in the San Francisco Conr 
ference as Foundation Members, plus such others as may be admitterl 
hereafter. These are assumed to be “ peace-loving ” States , and must 
pledge themselves to the principles of the Charter. No clear indicar- 
tion, however, is given as to the chances of countries, which were, during 
the war, regarded as enemies, or those under their domination, though 
the Potsdam declaration does show some solicitude for Eastern European 
States. These occupy a considerable block of the earth’s surface, ani 
include a fair proportion of the population. The enemy countries mean 
Germany, Italy and Japan as the leaders ; and if we add to that the 
■countries occupied by them, or tfjose under their influence, — ^Austria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Man- 
.churia, Thailand, Burma and Malaya, not to mention Spain, a very con- 
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siderable part of Europe and Asia would be excluded. Neutral coun- 
tries, moreover, like Sweden, or Switzerland, are out of the list of 
members. While Spain continues under the Franco regime, its “ peace- 
loving ” character may be questioned ; but no one can question the 
(devotion to peace of Sweden or Switzerland. These cannot be treated 
for all time as out-castes from the Comity of Nations So long as they 
remain outside the pale of the Organisation, the success of the Organi- 
sation itself may be jeopardised. 

The implicit claim of some important members of the Unifed 
Nations today to be “peace-loving” themselves is historically inad- 
missible. The Soviet Union may claim a complete break with the 
history and traditions of Czarist Russia. But not so Britain or France, 
whose record in the last three centuries is by no means an index of their 
“ peace-loving ” disposition. No imperial nation can, in fact, afford tO' 
be peace-loving 

Those who are inclined to exaggerate the strength of the United 
Nations hold that, even as things stand, they comprise something like 
85% of the world’s population. This can be conceded only if one 
regards that countries like India and China are truly equal members 
of the Organisation ; and tliat their whole population may be taken as 
included There are hardly 200 million persons m Free China* while 
India’s present place in the United Nations Organisation is more due 
to the grace, or policy, of Britain, than to the recognised sovereignty of 
the people of this country. 

ft may be noted in passing that the term used in the Charter is 
mote often “ States ” than “ Peoples ”. The distinction is noteworthy 
as indicating the turn of mind which has drafted the Charter 

Not only IS this Organisation not a Super State or World Sove- 
reign ; it lacks executive power, force, or authority, which every State 
sdll insists upon having for itself. The military might of the Organi- 
sation will be only such as the United Nations, or the Big Ones amongst 
them, choose to place at its disposal No armed force to police the 
world has been created, and placed at the disposal of the Organisation, 
diough there is a Military Staff Committee which may be expected to 
function as the International General Staff Nor is any care taken that 
the industries which minister directly to war be brought under some 

• This figure would be much greater since the end of war with Japan. 
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sort of international control, if not directly under international owner- 
ship and management. 

The development of friendly relations amongst the nations “is 
based on the respect for the principle of eqtta/ rights and self-determina- 
tion for peoples.” This condition, lacking in the original proposals put 
forward at Dumbarton Oaks, is open to misintcrpeitation, being inac- 
curate and indefinite. Equality between member-States is not even 
nominal, considering, for instance, the distinction between permanent 
and elected members of the Security Council , or the differentiation in 
voting rights. “ Self-determination of peoples ” has a peculiar signifi- 
cance in countries like India, where the demand for partition has appear- 
ed recently and gathered strength. In countries like Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and the like, it has a somewhat different meaning. What, again, 
is meant by the term “ people ”? Do the Muslims of India, or the 
Sudeten Germans of Czechoslovakia, constitute a people in the sense 
the term is used in here ? 

The last clause regarding “ human rights and the fundamental fiee- 
iloms ” IS a welcome addition, even though no definition is given 
anywhere m the Charter of what is meant by “ human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms.” The addition of “ without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion ” is intriguing, particularly on account of the 
term language in that clause. Mention of “ language ” would be in- 
telligible if It is intended to conform to the doctrine of a common world 
citizenship, as envisaged in the preceding pages. If, on the otlier hand, 
it refers to the difference of language in one and the same State, it might 
necessitate intervention in, or indicate influence upon, any State mak- 
ing discrimination as between its citizens on the ground of language, 
say in its educational institutions, which would not be in conformity 
■with the principles of this Charter. As, however, domestic matters are 
to be strictly excluded from the jurisdiction of the Organisation, such a 
construction of this clause in the Charter would be difficult to sustain. 


PURPOSES OF THE ORGANISATION 


The Organisation is established for the following purposes ; 

(1) To maintain international peace and security ; and to that 
end to take effective collective measures for the prevention 
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and removal of threats to the peace and suppression of acts 
of aggression, and other breaches of the peace, and to bring 
about, by peaceful means, and in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of justice and international law, adjustment or settle- 
ment of international disputes, or situations which majr 
lead to a breach of the peace. 

(2) To achieve mternationai cooperation in the solution of in- 
ternational problems of economic, social, cultural and huma- 
nitarian character, and promotion and encouragement" of 
respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
all, without distinction as to race, language, religion, or sex :J 
and 

(3) To be a centre for harmonising the actions of nations in the 
achievement of these common ends. 


These are all laudable objectives ; but their realisation in everyday 
life by every person in every land will be matter of the utmost incetcst 
to the average citizen. Comment has already been offered above on 
some of the defects or shortcomings of the purposes thus stated ; and so 
we need not repeat them here. 

To achieve these auns, members are pledged to act in accordance 
with certain definite frtnctfles. 

The first of these is the “ sovereign equality ” of all members., 
While there is no question about the “ sovereignty ” of members, at 
least in their internal administration, “equality” amongst members is 
only nominal. In the Security Council, while certain important mem- 
bers have got permanent seats, others have to elect six representatives 
for all of them, for a term of two years each. The voting procedure 
for such elections and other acts of the several bodies also shows no 
equality as between the members of the United Nations. “Enemy 
States " of today and some others being excluded from membership, at 
least for the time being, equality in their case is non-existent. 

Article 8, Chapter II of the Chatter, is very explicit. It forbids any 
intervention by the Organisation “in matters which are essentially with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of any State.” What these matters arc has 
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not been defined , and legislation like tliat relating to the Jews in Nazi 
Germany, or practices against Negroes in certain South Americatt 
States of the U.S.A., or even some legislation against Indians in the 
Union of South Africa, may be treated as outside the scope of the 
Organisation. If the logic of this principle is carried to its conclusion, 
it would prevent the Organisation from safeguardmg the interests oE 
minorities, whether national or communal. What happened in Czecho- 
slovakia, or what might happen in India, would thus be outside the 
scope of intervention. The chances of war are thus not altogether 
avoided, — ^particularly civil wars. Once such a war begins, the chances 
of its extending to other neighbouring countries, on the ground of self- 
defence, ace much coo serious to be ignored altogether. 

Nothing is said, morever, regarding the right claimed by Nazi 
Germany to intervene in the affairs of Czechoslovakia on the excuse of 
protecting German nationals living in Czechoslovakia. The Article 
forbids the Organisation as a whole from intervening ; but any single 
member of it, if it chooses to do so, is not necessarily precluded from 
taking, that course. There arc, no doubt, provisions, in other parts of 
the Charter, which are meant to guard against situations that 
lead to war ; but they would be easy to evade by any of die big powers 
hent upon aggrandisement, or expanding its sphere of influnence. 

Members of the Organisation are, no doubt, pledged to further 
their obligations under the Charter, in accordance with the ptescribedL 
procedure, so as to ensure to all of them the rights and benefits derived 
from membership of the Organisation. They are also obligated ta 
settle their international differences by peaceful means, so that inter- 
national peace, security, and justice be not endangered. But while peace 
and security may be fairly well understood, the question of “justice” 
is open to interpretation, which may vary according to the prejudices 
of the parties concerned. Unless, therefore, a code of international law; 
is prepared and accepted by all members ; and a tribunal set up 
administer justice according to that law, there would be no means of 
effectively ensuring to all members their full benefits under the Charter., 

Members must refrain from using any threats in their international 
relations, or the use of force, against die territorial integrity or mdepen- 
dence of any other member. But as every member has an unplidc 
right to withdraw from the Organization at any time, there may quite 
possibly emei^ cases where, under given circumstances, they aaayr 
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employ force to secure their objective, after withdrawing from member- 
ship of the Organisation. Unless, therefore, the Organisation has its 
own armed forces to prevent any such recalcitrant member becoming 
aggressor and carrying out its threats, this ab)uration of force may turn 
out to be of no avail, particularly so long as universal disarmament of 
jmember-States is not enforced. The only force at the disposal of the 
Organisation is the collective might of all members ; or the pledge of all 
members to place this might at the disposal of the Organisation. But 
what will be the real value of this, when one of the Big Three becomes 
the threatening party ? 

Article 6 requires members not to give any assistance to any State 
s^inst which preventive or enforcement action is being taken by the 
Organisation. But the danger envisaged in the preceding paragraph 
may occur, long before the Organisation makes up its mind, if it ever 
<loes so, to take preventive or enforcement action against a given mem- 
ber, especially if the dispute arises from internal differences threatening 
ID culrninate in a civil war, or revolution. 

As regards States who are not members of the Organisation, for 
the time being, the Organisation must insure their acting in accordance 
with these principles, so far as it may be necessary for the mamtenance 
of international peace and security. What would be the methods, in- 
^ruments, or technique, by which this insurance undertaken by the 
Organisation will be made effective, is not stated. Needless to add that 
the States which are not members of the Organisation are not pledged 
to any of its principles or purposes, and so not bound to act in accordance 
therewith That docs not, of course, mean that the Organisation must 
sit tight, and look upon with indifference any action or policy of non- 
member States, which may endanger the peace and security of the 
world. But until some definite methods are devised to prevent such 
activity or policy of non-member States, the danger would remain, and. 
must be guarded against 


ADMISSION, SUSPENSION & EXPULSION OF MEMBERS 

Admission of new members is left to the General Assembly, but it is 
is conditional upon recommendation of the Security Council. The pro- 
cedure for securing that recommendation is sufficiently complicated and 
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restricted to make admission of new members a difficult proposition. 
!We shall review this more fully when considering the functions of the 
several bodies under the Organisation. So far as the States meeting ac 
San Francisco are concerned, they, having signed the Charter, would 
automatically become members. Says Article 3 of Chapter II : “The ott- 
ginal members of the United Nations shall be the States, which, having 
participated in the United Nations Conference on international organisa- 
tion at San Francisco, or having previously signed the declaration by 
the United Nations, of January 12, 1942, sign the present Charter and 
ratify it.” 

By article 2 of Chapter III, membership is made open to all “ peace> 
loving States ”, with the further qualihcation that they should be able 
and ready to accept and carry out the obligations contained in the 
Charter. Every State claims to be peace-Iovmg. Except for sporadic 
outbursts of Mussolini, no State in recent times has claimed to be organ- 
ised for war. War is assumed to be only as an incident in intcmationaf 
relations, which is professedly regrettable, and which nevertheless has 
to be carried on with as much efficiency as the State concerned can 
command. 

The description “ peace-loving ” as a qualiGcation of membership, 
would apply much more appropriately to some of the States now not 
members of the Organisation, e.g. Switzerland, than to some of the most 
important members who have already signed and accepted the Charter, 
e.g. Britain. No imperialist nation can in fact really claim to be peace- 
loving, no matter what excuses or explanation it offers for any particular 
use ot force by it in recent past. Czarist Russia was also in the same cate- 
gory, though the U.S.S.R. today may claim, with a degree of justice, to 
be peace-loving. Even in that case, episodes like the Russo-Finnish War 
of 1939-40 will have to be explained away ; while dealings with border 
States in the course of the European War would require very hard 
justifying, if this description of “peace-loving” is to fit the present 
.regime in Soviet Russia. 

The United States may, with greater justice, claim to be peace- 
loving, though even in her case the Mexican war may require some 
explanation. About France and Britain, it is useless to offer any further 
comment, as their record, right upto the eve of the last war, is eloquent 
testimony to the contrary. Even now, if colonial peoples or Indians 
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yretc to speak freely, Britain certainly would not get full credit for being 
peace-loving ; while the Syrian episode of only a few months ago would 
atfect France in the same manner. 

If the leading members of the Organisation arc thus tainted m 
tcspect of their “ peace-loving ” pretensions, this qualification for mem- 
bership in the Organisation will have to apply only to States which arer 
admitted subsequendy ; and which would, therefore, have to produce 
credentials to comply with this Article. The defeated enemy States of 
today, Germany, Japan, Italy and their satellites, will take long to come 
within the category, however profuse their professions in regard to the 
second qualification, namely, ability and willingness to accept and cany 
out the obligations under the Charter. States like Sweden and Switzer- 
land will not find great difficulty in being admitted , but the case of 
Spain or Portugal would have to be differently judged. If, however, 
the Chatter is to provide a World Organisation, in which every State,, 
nation, or people is included, emphasis on such conditions or qualifica- 
tions would be unwise to stress beyond a certain degree. It would be 
just as well to forget or ignore die past, if adequate assurances and 
guarantees are available that, for the future, members would be peace- 
loving, and do their best to accept and carry out the obligations under 
the Charter. 

A member once admitted has the implicit right to withdraw from 
the Organisation. The General Assembly has the right to suspend or 
expel any member, against which preventive or enforcement action has 
been taken, or “ which has persistently violated the prmciples contained 
in the Charter”, upon recommendation of the Security Council. It 
may be added that the power to expel a member, persistently violating 
the fundamental principles of the Organisation, was at first dropped 
tom the Draft Charter ; but it was reinstated in the final form of the 
ibcument on the recommendation of Russia. It is a salutary addition. 


PRINCIPAL BODIES UNDER THE ORGANISATION 


iTHe organisation Has five principal organs, namely 
' (a)] The General Assembly, 
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(b) The Security Council, 

(c) The Economic and Social Council, 

(d) The International Court of Justice^ and 

(e) The Secretariat. 

There may he established other subsidiary agencies as and when 
found necessary. The Military Staff Committee has been mentioned 
in the Charter itself. 

The Cliarter insists that “the United Nations shall place no 
restriction on the eligibility of men and women to participate m any 
capacity and under conditions of equality in the principal and subsidiary 
otgans.” 


(A) GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The General Assembly may, at first sight, be taken to correspond 
to the American Congress, or the British Parliament. In reality, how- 
cvec, it is not a law-making body for the Organisation, whether as 
absolute or limited sovereign legislature. The Organisation is itself not 
a super-sovereign World State ; and so its General Assembly cannot 
assume, or be charged with, functions of a Sovereign Legislature. Ac 
best it may, therefore, be taken to be an international forum, where 
questions of international interest may be discussed, general policy form- 
ulated, and, under certain circumstances, definite recommendations 
made. 

As the main purpose of the Organisation is to preserve international 
peace and security, matters to be discussed and recommended upon by 
the Assembly will naturally have direct relation to these basic purposes. 
The General Assembly has been denied any initiative, even in making 
recommendations, especially where a given matter is bemg dealt with 
by the Security Council. 

The General Assembly consists of representatives of all members 
of the Organisation, each member having not more than five seats. 
Here is one more evidence of inequality in the status of the several 
members, which may be justified by the varying strength, resources 
and population of the several members , but which nevertheless goes 
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against the basic principle of the “ sovereign equality ” of all members. 
Representation, moreover, of new members, when they are admitted, 
may also follow the same principle. Unless definite rules are laid down 
to regulate the number of representatives for each member ; and unless 
these follow some tangible standards, such as resources, population, 
geographical distribution, etc., it would be a source of discontent 
amongst the members themselves. 

The functions of the General Assembly are mostly of a deliberative 
character. Not being a sovereign legislature, it has no right to make 
any regulation on its own initiative. At the very most it can n&ke 
recommendation to the Security Council, but take no action on its own 
authority. In most cases it has not even this right, except on a request 
from the Security Council. The only instances, in which the Assembly 
may be taken to have some initiative of its own, are in regard to (a) the 
approval of the budget for the entire organisation ; (b) election of nonr 
permanent members to the Secunty Council ; (c) as also of all the 
18 members of the Economic and Social Council, (d) supervision over 
all subsidiary organs, and (e) promotion of cooperation in political, 
economic social or cultural Eelds. 

The following summary of its functions and powers will serve K> 
give an idea of the importance of this organ. 

It has the right to discuss any matter within the sphere of interne 
tional relations Subject to exceptions given below, it can make recom- 
mendations to the members of the Organisation, or to the Security 
Council, or to both, on any such matters. Without prej'udice to the 
general character of the preceding, the Assembly has the right to conr 
sider the principles of cooperation for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. Special mention is made of the “ principles govern- 
ing disarmament and the regulation of armaments ”, as well as “to make 
recommendations to the Governments or to the Security Council on 
such principles.” Until the principles, however, are carefully defined, 
this intention would remain more academic than ever. 

The Assembly has also the right to discuss any question relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and security, brought before it 
by any member or members of the Organisation, or the Security 
Council. While the right of a member to bring such matters before 
die Assembly is individual, that of the security Council appears 
to be collective. The Assembly is entitled to make recom- 
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mendations on such matters to the Security Council, or to the Govern- 
ment concerned, or both. But on any question where it would be 
necessary to take some action, it must be referred to the Security Coim- 
cd, either before, or after, discussion m the Assembly. If the reference 
is made after discussion, it may throw light on the points involved ;i 
and thus serve to guide the Security Council in the final action that it 
decides to take on the subject. On the other hand, if such reference is 
without any discussion in the Assembly, it would only mean that the 
Assembly desires to take no rcsponsibdity in the matter, but just passes 
it on to the Security Council. If this is not satisfactory, the Assembly 
is “given ” the right to. call the attention of the Security Council n> 
situauons which are likely to endanger international peace and security. 
The effective power vested in that body under all these provisions is 
thus very limited. 

The Assembly has no right to make any recommendation to the 
Security Council, on any dispute or situation which is already being 
considered by the latter in accordance with the functions assigned to it 
under the Charter. The only exception to this is in cases where the 
Security Council itself requests some light or guidance from the Assem- 
bly. The Secretary General b required, with the consent of the Secur- 
ity Council, to notify the General Assembly, at each of its sessions, in 
-regard to any matter relating to the maintenance of international peace 
and security which are bemg dealt with by the Security Council, as well 
^ in regard to matters which the Security Council has ceased to deal 
■with. 

The General Assembly can admit new members, but only “upon 
the recommendation of the Security Couned.” The latter body, there- 
fore, can block the admission of any member to the General Assembly, 
whom it continues to believe either not "peace-loving,’, or unwilling 
to accept or unable to carry out obligations under this Charter. 

As a corollary of the right to admit new members is the right to 
suspend or expel any member from the Organisation, under certain 
specified conditions. " The Organbation may at any time suspend from 
the exercise of the rights or privileges of membership any member of 
the Organisation against which preventive or enforcement action shall 
have been taken by the Security Council, or which shall have persis- 
tently violated the pnncipels of the Charter in a persistent fashion.** 
It b curious to note that thb power b giv^ to the “ Orv;anbatioa ” as 
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a -whole, and not to its General Assembly, though the function is in- 
cluded under the Chapter dealing with the functions and powers of the 
General Assembly. The restoration of the rights and privileges to any- 
suspended member seems, from the wording of Article 4, Chapter V, 
ts be also a function of the Organisation as a whole, and not of the 
General Assembly. The right to elect six non-permanent members of 
the Security Council, and all the 18 members of the Economic and 
Social Council, is vested exclusively and unconditionally in the Assem- 
bly. The right, however, to elect the Secretary-General is conditioned 
“ upon the recommendation of the Security Council made by an affirm- 
ative vote of 7 members. ” The Security Council has thus a much 
greater say in the election of the Chief Executive Officer of the Organ- 
isation. The right, on the other hand, to elect judges of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice is concurrent with the Security Council, and 
“ must be exercised in accordance with the provisions of the statutes of 
the Court.” 

Apportionment of expenditure among the members of the Organis- 
ation is vested exclusively in the Assembly. It is also entitled to consider 
the Budget for the Organisation as a whole, and any financial and 
budgetary arrangements for specialised agencies, which are brought 
into relation with the Organisation under the provisions of Chapter IV, 
Sextion B. 

It sounds an academic right only to “initiate studies and make 
tecommendations for the purposes of promoting international coopera- 
tion in the political, economic, social, cultural and educational fields.” 
But this may have very considerable consequences in practice, if sucH 
studies result in devising or improving policies in regard to such 
matters or specific measures to give effect to the agreed policies. The 
same may also be said in regard to assistance “in the realisation of 
human rights and basic freedoms for all, without distinction as to race, 
language, religion or sex.” 

Fmally, the right vested in the General Assembly of “ encouraging 
the progressive development of international law and its codification” 
should be welcomed, though suitable machinery will have to be first 
established for compiling and codifying international law. Today it is 
to be sought in innumerable and mutually contradictory treaties, con- 
vehtions or doctrines, variously interpreted according to their conveni- 
ence by the tribunals concerned. 
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Power is also given to the General Assembly “to recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, regardless of 
origin, which it deems likely to impair the general welfare or friendly 
mlations amongst nations.” This is subj’ect to the condition that the 
matter must be within the sphere of international relations, or concern^ 
“ situations resulung from a violation of the purposes and principles set 
ferth in this Charter.” It can also make recommendations “for the 
coordination of the policies of international, political, social, economic, 
and cultural fields, and other special agencies,” which are brought into 
tcLition with the Organisation under special agreements with those 
agencies. The administrative field of every specialised agency is open 
to examination by the Assembly with a view to enabling it to make 
tecommcndations to the officers concerned. It is not clear what kind 
of tecommcndations are to be made under this, or whether the agencies 
would be bound to give effect to them. 

A much wider power of the General Assembly concerns its right 
to receive and consider annual and special reports from the Security 
Council. Such reports arc also to be received from any other body or 
special agency unnder the Organisation. The reports from the Security 
Cooned wdl include an account of measures the Council has adopted 
to carry out the main purposes of the Organisation. The assembly is 
entitled “ to approve or disapprove, in whole or any part, of the report 
from the Security Council, and to make any recommendation or obser- 
.vations thereon.” If a report is approved by the Assembly, it will, no 
doubt, obtain special authority and importance, but it is not clear what 
would happen in the event of the report, being wholly or in part, un- 
favourably dealt with. The only modification of the position is in the 
next paragraph, which entitles the Assembly “ to submit recommenda- 
tions to the Security Couned, with a view to ensure complete observance 
of the duties of the Security Couned inherent in the responsibility to 
maintain international peace and security.” This means that the Assem- 
bly may suggest specific courses of action, or lines of policy, which the 
S^rity Couned would be bound to consider if they pertain to the 
duties entrusted to the Council, and arising out of die main purposes of 
the Organisation 

The powers of the General Assembly, such as they are, are very 
considerably circumscribed by the rules of procedure and voting laid 
down in the Charter m respect of the several functions entrusted to it. 
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Esd) member of the Organisation lias, of course, one vtxe in the Genera! 
Asicmbiy, But a member in arrears as regards its contrihution to the 
Organnation will be debarred from voting, so long as these atieats 
amount to contributions for t»o full years. In case the General Assem- 
bly IS satisHed that the arrears were due to reasons beyond the control 
of tiie State ht question, this disability may be waived. All importanc 
decisions in the Assembly, including rcconunendations with regard to 
die main purpose of the Organisation, election of non-permanent mem- 
bers of the .S^urity Council and of the Economic and Social Council, 
admission of new members, suspension of existing members, have'm 
be made by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. 
On otlier matters a simple majority of those present and voting will 
Tlus condition with regard to a two-third majority of vote required in 
certain categories of questions is noteworthy in contrast with the con- 
stieiition of tlic League of Nations Assembly, where in certam mattets 
absolute unanimity was insisted upon. Though this may be taken to 
be it progressive improvement, the Assembly is nevertheless unduly tc- 
ijtrictcd in its activities, and must be pronounced to be neither so power- 
ful nor effective as the Security Council. 

The Assembly must meet in regular sessions once a year. Special 
sessions may be convened as occasions require. The Secretary General 
is cntitlcii to convene a special sessions at the request of the Security’ 
Council, or of a majority of the members of the Organisation. Once 
convcnctl, the General Assembly has the right to regulate its own pto- 
cedure, and elect its osvn President for each sessions. It is likewise free 
to set up such bodies or agencies (c.g. Standing or Select Committees)] 
as arc thought necessary for the performance of its duties. 

SECURITY COUNCIL 

The Security Council is the most important body in the Organisa:- 
tion and may be described as its Executive organ. It consists of 5 per- 
manrnr, and 6 non-permanent members, die former ex-ofiicio, so to sty, 
and die hitter elected by the General Assembly. The permanent mem- 
bers arc the U.S.A.. Britain. Russia, China, and France. Except fw the 
leading part taken by these countries in World War 11, the logic of 
die di'senmination is didiadt to understand. India has been in die s»r 
longer dtan any other country, except China. She has contributed 
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more in blood and money than France, and has resources and potential' 
ides, greater than those of Britain and France, considered each by itself.' 
And yet she is to take her chance along with 40 or 50 other countries 
in securing a seat on the Council. ' 

As regards the mode or proportion of election of these ^ 
non-permanent members, the Chapter requires “due regard”' 
to be paid to the . contribution of members of the Organisation 
towards the maintenance of international peace and security ; towards I 
futthenng the purposes of the Organisation, as well as to equitable,' 
geographical distribution. These conditions provide some hope that 
die Security Council will not prove, as its counterpart in the League of' 
Nations did, to he a mere registry office of the Big Five. 

The permanent members are, however, given a very considerable iiv' 
fiuence in the working of the Council, even though at any time they' 
may happen to be in a minority. Three of these are in Europe, one it* 
America, and one in Asia, with no representation to A&ka, South 
America, or to Australasia, amongst the permanent members. No metv*' 
don is made, in the rules cegardmg the distribution of seats, of a coutv 
try’s resources and population ; nor is any account taken of the actual 
and potential contribution to the cause of peace and maintenance of 
world security. 

The point becomes much more significant when one considers the' 
functions and powers of the Council. The Security Council is charged' 
widi the “primary rcsponsihility for the maintenance of international’ 
ptace and security.” It is to act on behalf of the Organisation, and 
in accordance with the general purposes and principles laid down in the I 
Charter. The Council is required to make annual and special reports’ 
CO the Assembly, the latter having the right to approve or disapprove' 
Of make tecommendation on any such report. ' 

With a view to make the Security Council respected and its action' 
^ective, all members of the Organisation are obligated to accept its' 
decisions, and to carry them into effect in accordance with the provisions' 
of the Charter. Does this mean diat, in any case where a decision of' 
the Council is open to doubt, the parties concerned would be entided' 
to have a clear interpretation obtained from the International Court of 
Justice ? If so, the course would not be improper ; but it may weaken' 
the authority of die Council. * 

The authors of the Charter seem anxious that, in achieving their’ 
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objectives, there should be the least divergence of human or economic 
resources of the world, particularly in armaments. For this purpose the 
Security Council, with the aid of the Military Staff Committee, is 
charged with the responsibility “for formulating plans for the esta- 
blishment of a system of regulation of armaments for submission to the 
members of the Organisation.” 

This does not make universal disarmament obligatory. It only 
provides a systematic regulation of armaments, if accepted and followed 
by the members concerned. If the Organisation is really to function 
so as to bring about a final elimination of war and violence from the 
face of the earth, the discretion left to individual members by this word- 
ing m regard to armaments, would be incompatible with the primary 
objective. As this Organisation, however, is not a Super-Sovereign 
iWorld State, it can only persuade the several members, each a sovereign 
State in itself, to cooperate for maintaining international peace and 
security, and avoiding war. So far as history goes, it is a vain hope 
chat ail the member-Statcs wdl, by the simple fact of being membm 
of the Organisation, immediately scrap their past traditions, forego all 
ambition, and turn overnight non-violent cooperators with their fellows. 

Each member of the Council lias only one vote, but its decisions 
on procedural matters must be made by an affirmative vote of at least 
7 members. This means that, unless at least one of the permanent 
members joins the elected members, no such decision can be validly 
taken. On all other matters, agam, its decision “shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of 7 members, including the concurring votes of the 
permanent members.” The five permanent members have thus a sort 
of veto on ail other matters. The only relaxation of this veto is in 
regard to the decisions under Chapter VllI which relates to arrange- 
ments for the maintenance of mternational peace and security, including 
the prevention or suppression of aggression, where a party to a dispuro 
cannot voce. If one of the permanent members is a party to a dispute, 
k would be excluded from voting ; but, even then, if it has one ocher 
of the permanent members inclined m its favour, the Security Council 
can take no action in a most vital of the functions entrusted to it. 

The Security Council will function continuously, and has power 
to make its own rules of procedure, as well as to select its 
Chairman. Each member of the Council will be permanently represent- 
ed at the headquarters of the Or^nisation. Meetings of the Council 
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may be held at the headquarters, or at such other places as in its 
judgment may best facilitate its work. Periodical meetings are also re- 
quired, at which each member of the Security Council could, if 
desired, be represented by a member of its government or by some 
other representative. 

Like the General Assembly, the Security Council is entitled 
to establish such bodies or agencies functioning under it as it thinks 
necessary for the due performance of its functions. 

« 

INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

Side by side with the Security Council, the executive of the Orga- 
nisation, there is to be an International Court of Justice The Statute 
of the Court forms an integral part of the Charter, and contains the 
procedure of the Tribunal. Recourse to tlie Court is, however, not 
compulsory. For not every dispua or difference between nations is 
required to be brought before it. Nor is any sanction clearly provided 
for failure to submit to the tribunal. By Clause 3 of Chapter VIII the 
parties are made expressly free to entrust the solution of then differences 
to other tribunals, under existing, or new specific agreements for that 
purpose. Nothing is said about disputes involving a State’s national 
honour which were previously excluded from the competence of the 
Court. But that does not mean, necessarily, that such disputes must 
be submitted to the tribunal. All parties to the Charter aie, no doubt, 
pledged to the Statute of the International Court , and, as such, its 
jurisdiction extends over them all. Those who are not members of the 
Organisation today may become parties to the Statute of the Court, 
under conditions which will be determined tn each case by the General 
Assembly The conditions for admitting different States to the member- 
ship of the International Court may, therefore, differ in different cases. A 
loophole IS thus provided for some sort of a discrimination against parti- 
cular States, which is not in harmony with the general spirit of the 
Organisation. The General Assembly, moreover, cannot admit those 
who are not members today to become parties to the Statute except on 
ut recommendation of the Security Council. In that smaller body, there- 
fore, the room for discrimination is much greater. 

*The text of the Statute was not available in this country while these 

pages were I'oinc' throuf'h the press. 
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Members, no doubt, are bound to comply with the decisions of the 
Court ; but no sanction is provided for default. Article 8 of that Chap-- 
ttr provides that if a State fails to perform the obligations incumbent 
upon It under a judgment of the Court, the other party to the dispute- 
may resort to the Security Council , and that body may make recom- 
mendations, or decide upon measures to give effect to the judgment. It 
is not clear to whom such recommendations arc to be made. As, how- 
ever, these recommendations or decisions cannot be of a penal character, 
the State failing to obey the decisions of the Court will have more or 
less immunity. Elsewhere in the Chapter provision is, no doubt, made 
for taking action against States which consistently fail to carry out their 
obligations upto the point of expulsion from membership, and even 
punitive action ; and that may serve as a corrective of the omission in 
this Chapter. 

Notwithstanding the lack of any definite sanction behind the judg- 
ment of the Court, it is a Court of judicature, and not of arbitration. 
It may act as an advisory body m the event of the General Assembly 
and the Security Council together requesting it to give its opinion on 
my Ugd question On questions of fact, or the points involved in a 
dispute, the Court would, therefore, have no jurisdiction. 

PREVENTION OR SUPPRESSION OF AGGRESSION 

That the International Court of Justice is only an ancillary body 
of the entire machinery established by the Organisation is evidenced 
by Chapter VIII of the Charter. It deals with specific arran^ments for 
maintaining peace and security, and preventing or suppressing aggres- 
sion. No definition is provided m the Chapter of what will constitute 
an act of aggression. If such an act emanates from one of the Big 
Three, it will probably be impossible to put all this machinery into 
operation. 

Apart from this shortcoming, the arrangements are complicated 
but adequate. 

If the parties concerned so desire, the Security Council can recom- 
mend to them some definite course to settle the dispute, in accordance 
with the principles of the entire Organisation given above. The Coun- 
cil can also investigate into any dispute, or any situation which is likely 
to lead to a dispute, so as to determine whether its continuance is likely 
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CO endanger international peace and security. The process of investig- 
ation may result in isolating the specific issues, and thereby facilitat- 
ing the pacific settlement of the same. 

Any dispute may he brought before the Security Council, or the 
General Assembly, by any member or non-member of the Organisa- 
tion. Bur a non-member bringing the dispute before the General 
Assembly or tlie Security Council will have first to accept all the oblig- 
actions m regard to pacific settlement of disputes laid down in the 
Charter, so far as that particular dispute is concerned. If the continuance 
any dispute is likely to endanger die peace and security, the parties 
concerned must pledge themselves to try and solve it by negotiation 
between themselves, by mediation by a third party, by conciliation, or 
}udicial settlement, or by some regional arrangements, or any other 
peaceful means of their own choice. It is only when the parties fail to 
settle by themselves that they would have to pledge themselves to refer 
it to the Security Council. And if that body is convinced that the 
tnntinuance of the tparticular dispute is really likely to endanger the 
peace or security, it must decide whether it should take action itself, 
or recommend such terms of settlement as it may consider appropriate. 
IThe parties to the dispute, in such a case, would he bound to accept 
such a recommendation only in the sense that they have pledged them- 
selves to solve it by peaceful means. Only when all peaceful means 
of seeding disputes have been exhausted, would the Council have to 
recommend action, — ^political, social or even military, — which will 
jbring a recdcitrant disputant to its senses. 


SECTION B 

ACTION RE. THREATS TO INTERNATIONAL PEACE 

If the parties to a dispute do not choose to refer or submit any dis- 
pute between themselves to the Council or to the Assembly, the 
Security Council should first determine if any threat to international 
peace exists, or whether it is likely to lead to any acts of aggression. 
If in any case it so determines, the Council can make recommendations, 
or decide upon other measures which should be adopted for the main- 
tenance or restoration of peace and security. Before making such a 
recommendation, however, or deciding upon the measures, the Council 
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should call upon the parties concerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it may deem necessary or desirable to prevent aggravation 
of the situation. These provisional measures arc, of course, without 
prejudice to the rights of the parties concerned. It can determine o£ 
its own authority what diplomatic, economic or other measures, short 
of armed force, should be employed to carry out its decisions. 

Having made this decision the Council can call upon the members 
to apply those measures. These measures may consist of breakmg olf 
of transport and communications with the offending parties, severance 
of diplomatic and economic relations, and other such steps as would so 
isolate the party concerned and make its normal life unworkable as to 
bring it to a more accommodating frame of mind. 

Only if and when these measures prove inadequate, the Council can 
resort to armed force The Council has, of course, no standing armed 
force at its disposal , and the only force it can dispose of is that of the 
members. Hence if any of the bigger members choose to disregard 
the decision or recommendation of the Council, and its friends, or some 
of them join it in such a disregard the Organisation would be helpless. 
The only chance for the Organisation to be effective, and its militaity 
action against lecalcitrant States to be effective, lies in the entire armed 
forces, and the industries ministermg to these, being placed at its 
'disposal ; and every constituent member being barred from having sepa- 
rate armed forces and industries providing armament of its own. 

Every member is, no doubt, required to make available to the 
Security Council its own armed force and any other assistance or faci- 
lities for maintaining peace and security, when called upon to do so, 
and in accordance with any special agreement that may obtain in this 
behalf But this is so hedged round with conditions and restrictions 
that Its prompt and effective employment is doubtful in the extreme. 

In planning and carrying out military measures, the Security 
Council will have the aid of a Military Staff Committee. That body 
will advise and assist the Council on all questions relating to its military 
requirement for maintaining mternational peace and security, dealing 
with the employment and use of the forces placed at its disposal, 
the regulation of armaments and also disarmament. The Committee is 
responsible to the Security Council for the direction of any armed forces 
placed at its disposal. It will consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the five 
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permanent members or tlieir representatives. Any member not perman^ 
ently represented on the Committee is entitled to be invited by dhe 
Committee to be associated with it, when the efficient discharge of the 
Committee's responsibilities requires such a State to participate in its 
work. 

Any State, member or not, confronted with special economic pro- 
blems arising from the carrying out of the measures decided upon hy 
the Security Council, may consult the Security Council, in regard toi 
a solution of these problems. 

Regional arrangements may be made by any States to minimise dis> 
putes or differences between them which might lead to a breach of the 
peace. These arrangements or agencies should be consistent in their 
activities with the purpose of the Organisation ; being designed to 
achieve peaceful setdement of local disputes before referring them ta 
-the Security Council ; and the Security Couned should encourage them 
to do so. The Couned should utdise these agencies, wherever appro* 
priate, and must be kept informed at all times of any activity under- 
taken or contemplated by any such regional arrangement or agency. 
No enforcement action, however, can be taken by regional arrangements 
or agencies, without the authorisation of the Security Council. Measures 
against the present-day enemy Stares are expressly excepted from this 
provision. 

In spite of ail these provisions and arrangements, tlie right of self- 
defence of every member-State is admitted. “ Nothing in this Chapter 
impairs the inherent right of its members to take measures for coliecdve 
self-defence, if an armed attack occurs against a member-State, until 
the Security Couned has taken the measures necessary to maintain inter- 
national peace and security.” Any State, which can successfully make 
the excuse of local self-defence for resorting to arms, would automat- 
ically be outside the operation of the Charter. Its authors may not 
desire this exception to be abused. But in almost every war in the past 
those resorting to violence have always made their local self-defence to 
Be the immediate excuse. Military experts are also not wanting who have 
declared offence being the best form of defence. Purely domestic issues 
are also excluded from the jurisdiction of the Organisation ; and so civil 
wars, like that in Spain, cannot be avoided by any act of the Organisa- 
tion. In the present state, however, of public opinion on these matters 
in all countries, it would be perhaps impossible for the framecs and 
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:m)rkets of the new Organisation to deny altogether the right of self- 
defence, and internal revolution. We must, ^crefore, leave it to the 
gtowtli of a new education to achieve complete non-violence and abiding 
peace without any exception. 

Tliat, however, the right of self-defence may not be abused al- 
together, the Charter requires every measure taken in the name of self- 
defence to be reported immediately to the Security Council. Nor shall 
such action m any way prejudice the right and authority of the Security 
Council to take such additional or alternative action as it may deem 
necessary to maintain or restore international peace and security. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL- COUNCIL 

Next in importance to these is the Economic and Social Council,, 
whose main function will be to arrange for international cooperation. 
It is directly subject to the General Assembly, who elects all its 18 < 
members for a period of three years. One third of the total members 
must retire every year, but there is no bar to the re-election of any mem- 
ber. Each member has one representative and one vote on the Council ; 
and its decisions are taken by a simple majority of those present and 
JWJting. 

Its main purpose is to create conditions of stability and well being 
all over the world, which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
amongst nations. L 

The Economic and Social Council is specifically meant to develop 
higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development. This would obviously affect 
individuals within each State. But it has no power to impose any 
solution of any such problem upon any State, since the internal affairs 
of every State are free from any interference by the new Organisation. 
But the objective would be impossible to attain unlesss every State in 
die Organisation prepares a comprehensive Plan of its own, and coordi- 
nates that plan with the world plan, which may be, so to say, under the 
general supervision of and coordination by the new Organisation. By 
this means, the Organisation would be much more able effectively to* 
promote its main purpose, so that the deficit of one area is made goodl 
by the surplus of another and vice versa. 

Another aim of the Council is to solve mternational economic, 
xodal, health and other related problems, and establish mternational 
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cooperation in cultural and educational matters. Tis is a collecdwe 
function, wich can only be in regard to, and through the existing States, 
and not tlie individual subjects of any State. The same must also be 
said witli regard to the third purpose of this body, namely “univetsai 
respect for, and observance of, all human rights and fundamental free' 
doms for all without distinction as to race, religion, language or sex.” 
If, however, respect for “ human rights and fundamental freedoms ” is 
to be truly promoted, it is necessary to define clearly these rights aiui 
freedoms, as also the ways of making them actually realised in daily 
life. The Charter, however, is silent on that point. 

As the Council is designed to be mainly a consultative body, any 
executive action on its part can only be through the executive bodies 
of the Organisation, such as the Security Council or the General As> 
sembly. The General Assembly is responsible for the proper discharge 
of the functions of this Council ; and to make it a success, members are 
pledged to take joint as well as several action, each by itself, m coopeta* 
tion with the Organisation, to achieve the purpose of this Couned. 

The Couned is put into direct relationship with the various spe* 
cialised intcr-government Organisations and agencies having inter-* 
national responsibility in economic, social and other related fields. The 
terms and conditions on which this relationship is to be established will 
be determined by agreements between the Economic and Social Council 
and the appropriate authorities and the specialised organisations or 
^encies initiat^ by the Organisation. 

TCNCnONS A POWERS OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAD CODNCIEi 

In addition to their functions, enumerated in that connection, the 
Council has power to carry out the recommendations of the General 
Assembly, and to make recommendations on its own initiative to pro- 
mote respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms It can also initiate studies and reports in regard to inter- 
national economic, social, cultural, health, and other related matters, 
and to make recommendations on its own initiative on such matccR 
to the Assembly, or to the members of the Organisation, and to other 
specialised agencies concerned. The Council must coordinate the acti- 
wines of the economic, social, cultural health, and other specialisedil 
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agencies, which are brought into relationship with the Organisation, 
hy consultation and recommendation to such agencies, as well as to 
the General Assembly and to the members of the Organisation. It 
is entitled to obtain regular reports from specialised Organisations or 
agencies, as well as from members of the Organisation, on the steps 
taken to give effect to its own recommendations or those of the General 
Assembly. On any report it can make its own observations and sub- 
mit them to the General Assembly. It can call international confer- 
ences on matters falling within its sphere of activity, m accorcjance 
with rules prescribed by the Organisation ; prepare draft conventions 
on such matters for submission to the General Assembly ; furnish in- 
formation to the Security Council when required ; and for such othei 
functions, within the general scope of its competence, as may be assign- 
ed to It from time to time by the General Assembly. 

The Council would work through special committees or commis- 
sions in the field assigned to it Any member of the Organisation, 
who IS not a member of the Council, may be invited to participate in 
the deliberations of the Council ; but it will have no vote on any 
matter of particular concern to that member. The Council is author- 
ised to make suitable arrangements for consultation with non-govern- 
ment organisations, concerned with matters within the sphere of its 
activities. There will be a permanent staff of this body, which will 
constitute part of the secretariat of the whole Organisation. The Coun- 
dl will have its own rules of procedure, select its own President. It 
^11 meet as often as required in accordance with rules adopted by the 
Council Itself, though a meeting of the Council must be called on a 
lequest of a majority of the members of that body. 

SECRETARIAT 

The most important administrative oflGcer of the Organisation is 
the Secretary General and such other staff as may be required. The 
Secretary General is selected by the General Assembly, on recommend- 
ation of the Security Council. The appointment is for three years, 
jvithout any bar on re-election after that term. This is one more in- 
stance of the excessive importance attached to the Security Council in 
the general scheme of the Organisation. As it is expedient that this 
officer should have the confidence of the permanent members of the 
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Security Council, his selection would be made very likely on political' 
grounds. 

The Secretary-General acts in this capacity in all meetings of the 
General Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, and the Trusteeship Council. In addition to these duties, he 
also will be charged with such other functions as may be entrusted to 
him by tlie Organisation. He will have to make an annual report to 
the General Assembly on the workmg of the Organisation, and is em- 
powered to bnng to the attention of the Security Council any matter 
which, in his opinion, might threaten international peace and security. 
[This is a power of initiative, in marked contrast with the general powers 
given to the Assembly which has hardly any initiative. 

The Secretary-General is independent of any Government, 
whether member or not, and so cannot receive instructions from any 
State or other authority outside the Organisation. 

A certain vague responsibility in regard to behaviour is charged 
upon the Secretary-General and his staff. They are mternational offi- 
cials ; and that character every member is pledged to respect. No one 
^ould seek to influence them in the discharge of their respective 
responsibility. 

The Secretary-General is given the sole right to appoint his own 
staff, subject to such regulation as the General Assembly may have 
made in that behalf. The Assembly, in its turn, would be guided in 
making those recommendations by the requirements of efficiency, com- 
petence and mtegrity. The Charter requires the Assembly at the 
same time to pay due regard in recruiting the staff to as wide, 
a geographical distribution as possible. 


RATIFICATION 

Before the Charter can come into operation it must be ratified by 
the Signatory States m accordance with each its own constitution. The 
ratiflcation must be deposited with the Government of the United 
States, who shall notify all members of such deposit. 

The Charter will come into operation when all the five big States, 
entitled to permanent seats on the Security Council, have ratified it ,' 
and when a majority of tlie other States have also done so. For all 
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odters, ic wiU come into operation on the date of the deposit of their 
ratification. 


AMENDMENT 

Amendments of the Charter can be made, and can be brought into 
force, for all members of the Organisation, when they have been adopt- 
ed by a two-thirds majority of the members of the General Assembly, 
and ratified, according to the constitution, by the permanent membos 
of the Security Council and a majority of other members of the Organ- 
isation. So also for revising the constitution. 

A wholesale review of the Charter must be made at a general con- 
ference of the members of the United Nations, which will be held at 
a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds maj'ority in the General 
Assembly, and with the concurrence of the Security Council, with a 
majority of at least seven members of that body. At any general 
conference every member has a smgle vote. Any changes in the 
Charter recommended by a majority of the Conference shall take effect^ 
when ratified by the permanent members and a majority of other 
States. 


TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS 

During the transition period, all the United Nations are to con- 
sult one another, and, as occasions airsc, with other members of the 
Organisation, to take joint action, when necessary, to maintain inter-- 
national peace and security. No provision of the Charter would pre- 
clude the action taken or authorised m telation to the present-day enemy 
States. 


LEGAL STATUS OF THE ORGANISATION 

The Organisation will have definite legal status in every memher- 
State, adequate to the exercise of its funrtions and fulfilment of its 
purpose. Such privileges and immunities as are necessary in the exer- 
cise of its functions and the fulfilment of its purposes would also be 
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allowed to the Organisation, its representatives and officials in the terri- 
tories of each mcmbei -State The details of these privileges and immun 
ities will be regulated by rules made by the General Assembly. 

Every treaty and international agreement, entered into by any 
member of the Organisation, after tlie Charter has come into operation, 
must be registered with the Secretary-General of the Organisation and 
published as soon as possible. No party to any treaty or international 
agreement can invoke that treaty or agreement before any body of the 
Organisation, if that treaty has not been registered. As between obliga- 
tions under tliis Charter of any State, and the corresponding obligations 
-of that member under any other international agreement, the former 
will prevail. 

TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

For peoples like us, a most signiEcant chapter in the Charter is that 
dealing with Trusteeship. It is new terminology, for the pre-war 
Mandate system, evolved after the last way. If, however, it functions 
in accordance with the spirit of these provisions, it may prove materially 
different from its predecessor of 1919-1939. 

Members of the United Nations, who hold territories inhabited 
by people not yet able to stand by themselves, “ accept the general 
prmciple that it is a sacied trust of civilisation to promote to the utmost 
the well-being of the inhabitants of these territories ”. It is not clear 
whether by this is meant backward peoples, included in the general 
population of member-States, e g. Britain, or the Union of South Africa, 
Australia or Holland. By the mere acceptance of the "sacred trust” 
to promote the well being of the native population it by no means 
follows that they will be treated as equal citizens m these units. Hither- 
to they have not been so treated ; and there is notliing in the Charter 
to show that they must be so treated on pain of any sancions provided 
in the Charter in this behalf. 

The specific duties or responsibilities arising out of the Trust arct] 

(a) "to ensure the economic and social advancement of the 

peoples concerned ”, 

(b) "to develop self-government in forms appropriate to die 

varying circumstances of each territory,” and 

(c) " to further international peace and security.” 

Reading carefully these three, it is by no means clear that, in the 
process of ensuring the economic and social advancement of those 
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Other tcrritoiies as provided for above under the trusteeship system.” 
Witliout any violence to this language, it may well be taken to apply 
to the case of India particularly. In Indian opinion, the delay m carry 
ing out the promise of independence is already too great. 

Every Trusteeship arrangement must include the terms under which 
the Trust territories will be administered, and designate the State 
which IS to administer them. In default of the latter, die United 
Nations as a whole would be responsible for the administration of such 
Trust teaitorics. • 

STRATEGIC AREAS— AND TRUSTS 

A significant exception is made m regard to “strategic areas,” 
which may include part or whole of the territory under a Trust. These 
may be administered somewhat differently for reasons of military neces- 
sity. The Security Council is entitled to approve all arrangements in 
regard to the Trust of such strategic areas , but the basic objective is 
the same Without prejudice to considerations of international peace 
and security, the Security Council shall avail itself of the Trusteeship 
Council to peifoim such functions in regard to die political, economic 
and social matters in these strategic areas as may be deemed appropriate, 
and subject to the provisions of the Trusteeship arrangements. A State 
adininiitcring any Trust shall be required to ensure that the territory 
placed under its trust shall play its proper part in the maintenance of 
international peace and security. For this purpose the State exercising 
the Trust shall be entitled to make use of volunteer forces, facilities 
and assistance from such territoty, to carry out its obligations and make 
good its undertakings towaids the Security Council, including local 
defence of the territory and maintenance of law and order therein. 

In all cases not designated as " strategic areas ”, the functions of the 
Organisation in regard to Trusteeship will be exercised by the General 
Assembly which will establish a special council, called the Trusteeship 
Counc'l, to operate under its authority. This Council will consist of spe- 
cially qualified representatives by selecting one each of die States 
administering Trust territories , one each of the States which arc not 
administeiing Tiust territories , and one each by a sufficient number of 
othci States. These arc chosen for a three-year period, by the General 
Assembly. 
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This Council is entitled to avail itself, wherever necessary, of the 
services of the Social and Economic Council, brought into relationship 
with the United Nations Organisation in all matters with which they 
arc respectively concerned. The General Assembly as well as the 
Trusteeship Council is entitled to receive and consider reports submitted 
by the administering State, and to receive and examine petitions in 
consultation with the administering States. It is also entitled to send 
representatives to make periodic visits to the respective territories, at 
times agreed upon with the administering State , and to take these and 
other actions in conformity with the Trusteeship arrangements. The 
administrating authority in each Trust territory under the General 
Assembly must malce an annual report to the General Assembly, in 
accordance with a specific questionnaire formulated by the Trusteeship 
Council, ond the political, economic, social and educational advance- 
ment of the peoples concerned. 
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Chapter Vm 

I NEED— A SUPER-SOVEREIGN WORLD FEDERATION 

W e have tevtcwed the purpose, structure, and function of the United 
Nations’ Organisation in some detail to show how, in spite of improve- 
ments over the defunct League of Nations, it is still not quite adequate 
to the situation. If wc wish to banish war altogether from the face of 
the earth, and make every country in the v/orld truly secure agamst 
violence, and every individual within it against want ; if we desire to 
build up international concord and cooperation, needed to restore order, 
security and prosperity after six years of global, totalitarian war, a 
radical reorganisation of the entire international system is indispensable. 
It will not do to patch and tinker. We must build a new order out of 
chaos, organisation out of dislocation, planned programme of purpose- 
ful prosperity out of universal shortage and starvation. The projected 
organisation is a step towards the goal ; but it is not the goal. Just as 
in the case of individuals, the basis of unregulated impulse called initi- 
ative or enterprise, in search of personal gain, is incompatible with 
cooperative effort, with a proper division of labour, specialisation of 
function, and coordination under a common Plan ; so in the case of 
nations, absolute sovereignty for internal affairs of each State is incom- 
patible with their mutual co-relation and collaboration. There must 
be some central machinery to regulate, control and make effective the 
cooperative endeavour. 

Before proceeding to suggest improvements, let us summarise here 
the shortcomings of die projected Organisation for the purpose in 
view : 

(1) The Organisation is an association of independent units, 
not a Federation of all world States ; 

(2) It clauns to be made up of Equal, Sovereign, Peace-loving 
States ; but there is marked inequality, in the Organisation 
itself, as between the bigger and the smaller units. 
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(3) The Organisation is made up, at least for the moment, of 
the United Nations, which exclude all neutral and enemy 
States, and their satellites. A world Organisation must in- 
clude all ; 


(4) Absolute sovereignty of member-States in their domestic 
affairs is postulated. 

(5) The obligations imposed are not equal, particularly in regard 
to disarmament, including treatment of industries minister- 
ing to war. Unless there is complete, allround dis- 
armaments, there can be no final banishment of war from 
the face of the earth. And unless industries diiectly 
ministering to wai are inteinationalised in ovvnership as welt 
as management, aimament will not disappear. 

(6) The Organisation has no Police Force of its own to compel 
respect for its decisions and adherence to common policies. 
Unless adequate force is placed at the disposal of the World 
SovciCign, international differences will ever run the risk 
of ending in warfare, no matter how complete the arranges- 
ments for adjudicating or aibitiation of such disputes. 

(7) An International Couic of Justice is established It is to 
help settle disputes with due regard to the principles of 
justice and the lules of mteinational law But these are 
vague, indefinite, and would need to be defined before they 
can be of any use. 

(8) Reference to the Intei national Court is not obligatory; nor 
docs It comprise ail possible disputes between States. 

(9) The Organisation is fo.med to secure respect for “human 
lights and fundamental freedoms ” But there is no defini- 
tion piovided of tnese lights and freedoms 

(10) The Organisation is made up of member “ States " There 
is no mention of countries, or peoples This may be parti- 
cularly objectionable from the point of view of backward 
peoples. 


(11) A Trusteeship Council is attached to administer in trust 
territories which contain backward peoples, and undevelop- 
ed regions. Tlie obligations of the Trustee are much below 
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its opportunites. The very fact of there being backward 
peoples and undeveolped regions impede the evolution of a 
uniform world citizenship, with full freedom of movement 
and settlement to the individual, along with his guaranteed 
rights and freedoms. 

Comment has already been offered on several of these features, 
while describing them as provided in the Organisation. Here we shall 
deal only with two main points (1) The nature and function of a 
Super-Sovere.gn World State , and (2) Definition of Rights and Free- 
doms of man and citizen This would supplement and amplify the 
specific criticism already urged in regaid to this Organisation That 
is not to say, however, that the Organisation is utterly faulty, and 
should, therefoie, be discarded. On the contrary, it is clear its founda- 
tions are truly laid on solid ground , and what needs improvement is, 
mostly, the superstructure. 

If the foundation of peace are to be securely laid, not only must 
the domination and exploitation of a few nations over others, much 
larger in number but more backward in equipment, must cease ; and 
their pseponderance in the common councils yield place to a real equal- 
ity ; but the place of present-day competition must be taken by cooper- 
ation and coordination. 

If domination and exploitation as between nations is to cease, for 
ever, the same condition must reproduce itself as between individuals. 
Exploitation of one individual or class by another, for the exclusive 
advantage or profit of the former, must also be abolished at the same 
time -Nations as well as individuals must have equality of status and 
opportunity, the former for securing their own happiness ; the latter 
to enable them to make the most effective and substantial contribution 
on the m.aterial as well as cultural progress of mankind. The State is 
an instrument of society to achieve this , and the organisation of all 
states is a better instrument of the same kind 

A super-Sovereign World Federation is thus indispensable. It must 
be a paramount sovereign over all constituent States. It can only be a 
federation based upon the free consent of the federating units. In a 
federation theie must needs be delegation of sovereignty from the con- 
stituent unit to the Federation in legislation, judicature and executive. 
All States must be equal members of the Federation, with the right to 
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form regional federation among their neighbours or cognate States for 
common ends. 

The Legislature in such a World Federation would be the General 
Assembly made up of representatives of the member-States. Each State 
would have only one vote in that body ; but the function of the Assem- 
bly would rather be to enunciate broad principles of policy for common 
concerns than enacting positive legislation in the narrower sense of 
municipal law. It may, however, help to collect, compile, or codify inter- 
national lav/, both substantive and procedural ; and, for that purpose, 
take such aid from the jurists on the International Court of Justice as 
it may deem necessary. Its executive must have at its sole disposal 
the armed forces of the member-States, including the industries, services 
and utilities directly ministering to war. At the same time every State 
must be disarmed, and a sort of Arms Act enacted to apply to them. 
This w’lll have to be by mutual agreement 

Ihs Federation of the World must work mainly on the basis of 
of consultation, conaliation, and coordination, bringing about agreed 
policies and activity, which can then be carried out by individual mem- 
bers each within its own jurisdiction, in manner and machinery best 
suited to local conditions or circumstances. Only when any component 
State or States refuse to enforce the common decisions, or act in a 
manner likely to imperil the integiity, or obstruct the reasonable 
activity of any other component pait, the central sovereign would need 
to intervene. On such occasions, it may, if necessary, use force suffi- 
cient to stop obstruction or unsocial behaviour. 

It IS the ardent hope of every progressive person among us that, as 
ciidlisation advances, the use of force m any form, and at any hands, 
will become progressively unnecessary, till it comes to be eventually 
abandoned altogether. But until that moment is reached, for the 
supreme function of the World State or its organised government, — 
the maintenance of peace and order, — force may be necessary to use 
towards recalcitrant membeis, or to members who pursue objectionable 
activity. 

The World Federation must be expressly empowered and enabled 
to intervene in the maintenance of internation.il peace and collaboration, 
as well as to secuic economic justice to individual citizens, and due 
■observance of their guaranteed rights and freedoms, whenever necessary. 
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For cItc latter purpose, it must be entitled to intervene in the interna- 
tional administration of any country, where there is evidence to believe 
due fufilment of the guaranteed fundamental rights of individuals, of 
communities, or minorities, are not realised. 

In consequence of this institution, the absolute sovereignty of each 
countiy, and the authority of its local government, will have to be re- 
stricted. The restriction will apply not only to international relations, 
but at times also to internal administration For the common rights of 
man and citizen affecting daily life, social organisation, economic, de- 
velopment, or cultuial advancement, must be secured and guaranteed ; 
and intervention may become necessary to make good that guarantee. 

This world sovereign will be the creature of its constituents. But 
once set up, that creature will necessarily be stronger than its consti- 
tuents. It must have svr'crac authority, and effective power to keep 
in check reacticnaiy or refractory elements amongst its creators It will 
have to enact a sort of universal Anns Act, piohibiting the making or 
use of any heavy arma.r.ents by any constituent unit for its own ex- 
clusive ends At tlie same time, the productive resources of weaker 
communities, which their powerful neighbours have taken possession 
of for the latter’s own benefit, must be reclaimed and returned to the 
original owners Likewise, subjugated countries, converted into slaves 
by imperialist exploiters, mu't be freed and safeguarded against any 
rccurtence of such alien domination or exploitation It is then only 
that e.ery component part or natran of the v/orld will become an equal 
member of the common consoitium, or a Cooperative World Associa- 
tion , and their collective representative alone will have the power, the 
might and the authority of all its constituent units put together. 

The As'ociation of the United Nations, as fashioned at San Fran- 
cisco, will not suffice by itself to prevent lesuscitation of the Imperialist 
idea. Seasoned veterans of that cult, like Britain or France, would not 
consent easily to lelinquish their local soveicignty or imperialist domi- 
nation The ideals of economic self-sufficiency, the cultivation of 
wluch by the smaller nations of Europe led to the growth of economic 
nationahsm which was directly responsible for the War, were also first 
begun by the Imperialist nations, as typified by the British device of 
Impel lal Preference in trade. If all these false goods are to be dethroned 
the only remedy is a strong, central sovereign World State, coupled 
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;g?ith the largest margin of local autonomy consistent witli the existence 
■oi a World State. 

COMMON WORLD CITIZENSHIP 

An important corollary of die establishment of a world sovereign 
authority would be the creation of a common World Citizenship. A 
common, uniform allegiance of all mankind to the same supreme 
authority will go much faither dian anything else in driving home and 
making real the idea of human brotherhood and equality. With the 
doctrine of ab-solute national sovereignty discarded, the present-day 
virtue of patriotism will have to be discounted , and the sentiment of 
nationalism discredited. A common world citizenship will also do away 
.with, or at least minimise, all those tiresome regulations, re passports 
and visas, which are today such a heavy handicap on freedom of travel 
or movement Better understanding among nations, and greater spread 
or appreciation of their several cultures will also be effectually promoted 
by ^is means. 

REDISTRIBUTION Of- WORLD POPULATION 

This common World Citizenship should be accompanied, if ne- 
cessary, by an all-round redistribution of the world’s population, so as 
to provide equal opportunities for local development, and individual 
satisfaction to the utmost possible, all over the world. For the fuller 
utilisation, by suitable and sufficient labour as well as capital equipment, 
of the unknown, unexplored, or undeveloped resources of sparsely 
populated but richly endowed regions in Africa, America, or Austral- 
asia, will add materially to the aggregate wealth of mankind. This 
would mean an all-iound increase in the wealth of the world, which, 
in consonance with the guaranteed rights of human beings, will have 
to be distributed on a basis radically different from that now prevailing 
in the Western democracies. Given a justcr and more rational systciri 
of wealth distribution, man will neither lack in work, nor food, 
clothing, or shelter. If all the knowledge and equipment the advance 
of science and progress of technique has provided us with were properly 
utilised, the economic problem before humanity will not be one of 
employing all able-bodied and adequately trained persons in work ap- 
propriate to their ability, aptitude, and attainments; but rather a prt>- 
^bIem of how most agreeably and usefully to employ their leisure. It 
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would take us too far beyond the scope of this work to descant at any 
length on the serious question of utilising mass leisure, after the present- 
day leisured class has been abolished as a class of parasites; but the pos- 
sibility of that problem emerging at no distant date must be recorded 
even in these pages. 

Absolute aquality between the several peoples of the world, in 
respect of population and area, natural resources or man-made equip 
ment, is unnecessary, even if it be not impossible to achieve. But the 
rcdisaibution of population suggested above should be effected W 
secure a decent minimum of civilised living for all, which seems denied 
by the initial inequality of the present-day competitive world. Modern 
sacnce can devise methods by which the seeming inequalities of natural 
endowment and physical environment may be put an end to. In 
so far as a wholesale redistribution of population needs general agree- 
ment, — It can be smoothly achieved only by consent, — and organised 
facilities of transport as well as settlement, recourse may have to be had 
in many countries, during the interval, to such scientific devices or 
expedients to counteract initial disadvantages of nature, or the accident 
of history, A condition precedent of such a redistribution will be the 
determination, with reference to each unit area, of the^ optimum number 
of people that could be satisfactorily maintained in a given staixlard of 
civilised existence from the resoucrces of that area, developed by the 
original and additional human factor, and supplemented by such addi- 
tions as rational trading or exchange may bring Climatic and geogra- 
phic conditions may militate against such wholesale migrations from the 
land of one’s birth, upbringing, and associations. But man is an adapt- 
able creature , and factors above-named are more psychological than is 
commonly realised. It is a pioblem in the radical revision of our system 
of education, which can be reorientated to make such sentiments obso- 
lete ; and mere inertia inoperative 

RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS (A) PERSONAL FREEDOM 

It IS a complex task to define tlie Rights of the individual in any 
clear, categoric terminology. In broad principle, however, such rights 
may be said to be comprised in the so-called Four Freedoms enunciated 
by the late President Roosevelt. Personal freedom of the individual is 
regarded as the foundation and mainspring of economic gain. In a 
cooperative world society, such as has been envisaged above, individual 
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.liberty of action v/ould have to admit cettain restrictions in the oommort 
^terest of all. Absolute individualism is incompatible witli civilised 
human society. Progiess in such an organisation would be impossible 
without mutual cooperation, without some division of labour, and with;- 
-out, therefore, mutual inter-dependcncc Such inter-dependence Rcoes- 
iarily curtails individual liberty of action. By the biological natuee of 
his being, and the psychological needs of his living, man is, amongst 
4ill animals, the least able to be self-sufficient, and so independent. He 
is designed co be the most dependent upon his fellows, and so forced 
to be cooperative to counteract the handicap of his being. The restric- 
tions on individual freedom are concealed by voluntary, deliberate, 
cooperative organisation ; and the sting taken out by the individuars 
own consent to subordinate his personal freedom in the interests, not 
■only of social advancement, but also in making his own effort mote 
effective. The analogy applies on a much larger scale to the establish- 
ment of a sujier-sovercign World State. For it also involves the re- 
striction of local sovereignty of particular States. These restrictions have 
to be accepted in the common interest. And because they are accepted 
by the full consent of member-States, the restrictions cannot be kksome 
ojr oppressive. 

Cooperation of this kind exists at present also. Under the exi- 
gerKies of the totalitarian war, it has become universal and compulsory. 
The complete mobilisation of all man-power and all means of work 
includes not only military conscription, but also conscrijMrioi for social 
or national services. Against this wholesale regimentation, tliere is 
practically no effective protest from the individual thus deprived of his 
personal freedom in the larger interest. 

What, however, has been done under the impulse of the exigencies 
•of the War for purposes of destruction can also be done with much 
greater advantage in the days of peace for productive or constructive 
ends. The only difference would be that, instead of it being imposed 
from above as a compulsory measure for national security, it will be 
evolved by individual consent from below. New education will in- 
culcate more fully the value of cooperation as w'ell as the need for self- 
eontrol, voluntary restriction on undisciplined impulse 

The War has made us all realise that personal freedom must not 
be cPnfuscd with individual licence , that national independence docs 
•not mean r^t'oiT’l excln^ivenes*: 
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This docs not mean that the individual would cease to have fiee- 
dom to reahse the purpose of his being in the world of the future On 
the contrary, very precedent of coordination postulated above will 
facilitate and expedite a better living and a fuller life for each indi- 
vidual And because each will consent to live in civilised cooperation 
with his fellows, the Rights of the individual can also operate within 
the orbit laid down and evolved for achieving any objective. 

(b) FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND THOUGHT, 

(c) OF ASSOCIATION AND MOVEMENT. 

Next to personal freedom, the most important of these rights are 
freedom of speech, thought, and writing, of association and movement. 
These rights are seldom questioned in any modern community. But, in 
practice, they arc neither absolute nor unqualified. They must not be so 
exercised as to conflict with or negative the corresponding ri^ts of otliers, 
wound their sentiments, or obstruct their work. Nor can these rights be 
exercised so as to create or emphasize class antagonisms, which it is the 
primary objective of post-war reconstruction to eliminate altogether. 

The right to Freedom of Association should be made an integral 
part of this reconstructed world to insist, for facility in administrating 
social legislation, that workers in every category of employment, must 
form themselves into Trade Unions, or Professional Organisations, with 
a large measure of collectiv'e autonomy for such unions, to make self- 
government by every individual a real and daily experience. 

No worker should be permitted to keep away from such profes- 
sional association or trade organisation , and no privilege, ben^t, or 
advantage could be shared or allowed to any worker, except through 
his porfessional organisation or trade union. 

Freedom of movement, in the widest sense, has already been pre- 
mised and must be assured. The right to free movement from place 
to place, as well as from occupation to occupation, must, however, be 
subject, to the requirements of the tasks before the community. 

Freedom of movement, unconnected with work, must also be per- 
mitted. Tarvelling for pleasure, for sight-seeing, or self-improvement, 
would be unrestricted and unconditioned, the only condition being a 
due discharge of allotted duties which earns this right. It would _be 
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exercised in accordance with tlie regulations for leave or vacation to 
workers, which would be part o£ the Labour Code in each country. 


(a) FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE 

A much more complex and delicate item in this list of freedom 
is that in regard to the Fieedom of Belief and Worship. The freedom 
of religious observances and belief is nowadays an integral part of every 
civilised society It must tnclnde the freedom not to believe tn any 
f articular system of faith In order that such freedom be equally avail- 
able to all. the State itself must be free from any religious bias or 
concern. It must be an exclusively secular institution, utterly unconnect- 
ed and unconcerned with any creed, ceremonial or ritual. 

For the individual, on the other hand, Freedom of Worship and 
Belief would he part of his freedom of thought and expression ,already 
premised. The full recognition and guarantee of the individual’s free- 
dom of religious belief or worship is intended to discourage religious 
intolerance or fanaticism, as it is an equally sacred right of all persons , 
and as there is no uniformity of thought in such matters, the right 
cannot be enjoyed in peace, and can bring no real happiness even from 
its exercise, if the followers of any particular brand arc in a position, in 
the 'least degree, to oppress, overawe, or exclude any other from any 
trade, profession, privilege, oppoitunity or enjoyment. Regulations 
will have, diereforc, to be imposed, in practice, over the exercise of this 
tight, so that the equal rights of others, professing different religions, 
or even those who profess no religion, may not be prejudiced. 

FREEDOM FROM WANT 
GUARANTEED NATIONAL MINIMUM 

Freedom from want has been given a very prominent place in the 
Atlantic Charter, and in the late President’s declaration. If this is to 
be realised in practice, every individual must be safeguarded against 
lack or starvation , and also assured a standard of living, much above 

average available to large sections of humanity today. Though 
accepted in broad principle, this right in practice cannot be effective in 
, a competitive civilisation motived by the desire for personal profit. The 
uajonty of the people in every country, — except perhaps Russia, — ^is 
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Still exposed to the ugours, — often a reality, — of sheer starvation. Even 
in a country like the United States, ■wheie resources are so abundant, 
population limited, technique and equipment highly developed ; where 
it IS the fundamental principle of the constitution that every citizen is 
equally entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 10 or 12 
years ago, when the Depression was at its highest, the unemployed and 
starving numbered several millions. The loss involved in the existence 
of such large numbers of employable unemployfed is seldom perceived 
in its real magnitude in the individualist countries. The relief offered 
to such unemployed through unorganised individual charity, or^ uor 
coordinated endeavour, is often beset with conditions which are more 
insulting than helpful. Such as it is, if this relief is not accepted, and 
work unavailable, there is no alternative but to starve. Such a state 
of dungs must end in the new post-war world. Given Social Conscrip- 
tion of the t\'pe mentioned above , given also a comprehensive Plan for 
each region and each country, integrated yito a World Plan of all-round 
development, the problem of the Unemployed ought never to arise. 

In countries like India and China, — ^where famines, epidemics and 
other such curses are a matter of frequent occurrence, — ^the spectacle of 
death by tlie million through sheer starvation or pieventible disease is 
so common, that people in these parts have become callous and indiffer- 
ent. Our conscience, however, must be awakened to the point where 
the lealisation should deepen chat these are all miseries possible to 
prevent by human effort and oiganisation, and so must be prevented. 

It must, therefoie, be the first condition of the reconstructed world, 
and every constituent unit of it, that every individual, willing and able 
to work, should obtain remunerative v/ork suitable to his or her ability, 
aptitude or training. To provide suck work must be the collectwe obli- 
gation of the community , and to do such work must be inescapable 
obligation of each citizen No one shall starve ; but no one shall be 
idle, unemployed, or living on the labour of another as a parasite. Each 
must contribute his mite to the community equally, in any form suited 
to his training or aputude. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Following the same principle, and as a consequence of the Right to 
Work or the Freedom from Want, there would be the corollary of social 
security. In so far as human ingenuity and modern science can provide 
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"ic, arrangement must be made to secuie and safeguard every individual 
against all those eontingencies of human life and work which collective- 
'iy make up the risks of life. Adequate Insurance must, therefore, be 
provided against illness, accident, old age, maternity, bodily or mental 
disability. Such insurance need not take the form only of money pay- 
-ment, leaving it to the individual to dissipate the payments thus te- 
-ccived. It would be much more effective and beneficial, if it takes the 
■shape of an efficient service for medical treatment, nursing attendance 
andj convalescene facilities. 

These are the outstanding Freedoms, the Rights of the Citizen, or 
of the Individual. More may be added to the list ; but these will serve to 
illustrate the nature and content of the Fundamental Rights and Obli- 
g;ations of persons and peoples that may be issued and guaranteed under 
the central authority. Though at present mentioned with regard to 
men only, the lower animals should not be wholly excluded. As a 
Jain, I consider life sacred for eveiy living organism ; and would 
measure the fullness of our civilisation only in proportion as it respects 
them all. The organised hunt of inoffensive animals, the battue and 
the ceremonial slaughter of birds and beasts must stop ; and some insti- 
tution, like the National Park or Sanctuary for animals, must be set up 
in every country as a collective responsibility and not like the ptnjrayale, 
« single community’s idiosyncracy. 

OBLIGATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

Rights without obligations or Responsibilities would be onesided, 
^and an unbalanced arrangement that cannot last. Several of the obliga- 
tions corresponding to and counterbalancing rights have already been 
pointed out incidentally while discussing Rights. Let us here sum 
them up in one place for the sake of convenience. These must also be 
declared, maintained, and enforced, wherever necessary, in the same 
manner as the rights of the individuals or communiucs. 

TOLERATION 

Of these Obligations, the most considerable are f 

(1) the duty to cultivate cowards all other individuals of the same 
■world citizenship friendly sentiments, which must include full tolecatioD 
^-lor differences in views, — ^political, economic, or religious. 
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The greatest enemy of the solidarity of mankind’s collective pro- 
gress today IS the inherent intolerance between individuals, as well as be- 
tween communities. Notwithstanding the progress of literacy, or perhaps 
because of the present system of education, there is a tendency to hold 
that what we think is the only correct thing ; what we do is the only 
right, proper, or useful activity ; and consequently the conduct, belief 
or behaviour of all others, not m accord with ours, must be treated with 
tolerance. Such intolerance is worse than competitive individualist 
greed. 

RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE 

Of the various hinds of intolerance the greatest is Religious In- 
tolerance. More wars have been caused by religous intolerance than 
any other single factor. The simplest, straightest and most effective 
remedy is, of course, to abolish all religion. But it has become so deep- 
ly rooted, as one of the props of the existing social order, that it would 
be impossible to attempt a disestablishment, — except by a revolution, 
and a Government established by it. All that the slow process of silent 
evolution and general enlightenment can achieve is to transform the 
State into a completely secular organisation, leaving religion severely 
alone. Religion, in other words, must be regarded as the private con- 
cern of each individual, and should have no claim to any public recog- 
nition* protection, or encouragement Silent contempt and severe 
indifference towards Religion would eliminate it much more 
effectively than any violent persecution. Public persecution is of Ihe 
same brand as individual intolerance, as it breeds a sense of easy martyr- 
dom in the persecuted, and a sense of sadism in persecutors. As the 
freedom of thought, expression and worship is the foremost of the Fun- 
damental Rights of individuals and communities, obligation in respect 
of religious toleration should be similarly reinforced. 

RACICAL EXCLUSIVENESS 

Another brand of intolerance is in regard to racical pride or ex- 
clusiveness Next to religion, and often born of it, the most offensive 
type of intolerance is the sense of class, caste, or race superiority. A 
carefully implanted and sedulously cultivated belief that a given com- 
munity IS the chosen one, specially appointed by some supernatural 
agency to lord over the destinies of mankind, was at the root of Nazi 
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agressivencss. The treaimeiic by European conquerors or settlers of 
the indigenous population in America, Africa, or Asia bears full com- 
parison with the lot of the Jews in Nazi Germany Tlie Herrenvolk 
have always felt and maintamed their Brabmtndom in all ages and in 
every country. It must be scotched out relentlessly. And its place 
must not be allowed to be taken by any other sentiment of exclusive- 
ness such as was engendered by differences of material wealth. There 
must not be, in any form or shape, any overt or tacit denial of the 
fundamental right of equality as between the citizens of the world. 


NEW EDUCATION 

The best means to implant this sense of equality is education. This 
is why one of the first tasks the Allies have undertaken in conquered 
Germany is to re-educate the German people into civilised citizenship 
of the world ; and the same must be done for conservative Britain and 
France as well as Italy and Japan. Education is a slow process of silent 
evolution, which takes long to show results. Besides, if it is in the 
hands of the people suffering from prejudice in favour of class exclu- 
siveness or religious intoleiance, their influence in the school, the cur- 
riculum, the text-books and teachers will be unavoidable, no matter 
how liberally the system as a whole is designed. A radical reorgan- 
isation of the basic ideals, methods, and contents of public education is, 
therefore, an urgent necessity, if we desire to rebuild the world on the 
foundations indicated above. Reltgious mstmetton of any kind must 
he rigorously excluded from the curricula of schools and colleges; 
there must be no distinction in the various types of educational insti- 
tutions, according to the social status or religious denomination of those 
attending them ; all such institutions must be equal, their instruction 
and training on uniform lines , the instructors and alumni the equal 
members of a cooperative society. Education, instruction, or training 
must be exclusively a public utility service in all its stages. To impart 
it on accepted egalitarian ideals must be amongst the most important 
Obligations of the community At the same time, it must be a duty 
iff individuals to be educated in secular public institutions only. 

Only when the foundations of New Education have been surely 
laid on such social virtues, will there be any hope of the peace and 
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progress of mankind being maintained and advanced. It is the teacher 
and the preacher, the author and the editor, who inculcate and keep 
up in existing societies the sense superiority or exclusiveness of 
class or religion Unless the outlook of this group of workers is radically 
altered, there would be little hope of the New Education turning out 
any other material than has been produced so far. 

OBLIGATION TO WORK 

Another Obligation of the individual is the duty to work, jand 
to cooperate with his fellows. Just as it is necessary to eliminate from 
the individual mentality any sense of intolerance, so, too, it is neces- 
sary to create and foster a feeling of economic equality. The idle 
rich and unemployed, who consider it their birthright to fatten on 
the sweat of others, must be categorically abolished without mercy, 
without exception, without apology. They must be branded as para- 
sites, hunted as vermin, and rooted out wherever the pe^t is found. 
Social conscription for all able-bodied adults, irrespective of sex, must 
be premised as the sme qua non of social organisation and human 
activity. 

Corresponding to the guaranteed right of individual to a 
decent minimum, and to the freedom of movement from place to place 
and occupation to occupation, there must be obligation to work on any 
given task, or discharge some allotted duty. Given, however, relatively 
large number of workers in every community, this kind of Social 
Conscription could easily be made to function with the minimum of 
restriction, and maximum of freedom to the individual as regards the 
place and the kind of work he should do. The employing auhority 
should see, in the interests of efficient discharge of duties, that the work 
assigned to each individual is equal to the training, aptitude, or inclin- 
ation of the worker. 

To enforce this obligation of the individual, the duty must be 
latd on the State to provide work for all in accordance with each one’s 
physical and mental capacity, training, and aptitude. The imnortant 
thing IS not which occupation shall be pursued by whom ; the im- 
portant principle rather is that none shall share in the national dividend 
who contribute nothing towards it ; and none shall starve who do their 
duty and carry out their task as assigned. 
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'MAINTENANCE OF THE AGED AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

This does not necessarily mean that, in the society of the future 
there would be no physical disability, no temporary invalidity, no old 
^ge or illness, which incapacitate an individual from working, either 
temporarily or exempted permanently, from the duty to work, either 
in recognition of their past services, or because of their present dis- 
ability. It must be a part of the State’s obligation to provide work for 
that these should be maintained at public expense even though 
thejr contribute nothing to the national dividend, lor the time being. 
If a really comprehensive plan is piepaied in every community, and 
the aggregate work of the community is carefully distributed amongst 
the available adult population, suitably trained, in accordance with the 
Plan, an extremely small propottion of this population would need to 
be excused or exempted fiom work, and yet maintained in a prescribed 
standard. 


OF POPULATION BEING EDUCATED 

The exemption from regular work of children and adolescents must 
be justihed on another ground. For being educated and trained is as 
much part of the National Pun, and of tne national effort, as work- 
ing in a factory, farm, or other productive or distributive machinery, 
service, or utility. All that the population of children and adolescents 
while at school or college needs must be supplied free to them in anti- 
cipation of the contribution such people would make when th^ have 
been duly trained and certihed as tit tor work. 

WORK OF HOUSE-WIVES 

There is a tendency to consider the work of housewives, and all 
those who are at present occupied in household care and domestic 
tasks, as being of no real value. Indeed those who discharge these 
duties are hardly anywhere entitled, formally or legally, to any pre- 
iferibed share in the national dividend, as a matter of right. Whatever 
diey get by way of maintenance is more in the nature of sentimental 
d^es than as part of the legal rights of such parties. In planned society, 
Web work must be assigned the same value as any other work. A 
proper mobilisation of the workers in these categories, and rationalisa- 
of their work, may lead to very considerable economy, — a saving 
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of time and expense, nervous or muscular energy, — ^whicb may well 
be diverted to tasks more materially productive. 

RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF COMMUNITIES 

Just as there are rights and obligations of individuals, so also, there 
are the Riglits and Obligations of communities organised as States. We 
have already mentioned the right of each nation, _ country or commun- 
ity to be independent and integral, free from any exploitation, domi- 
nation, or aggression by its neighbours , and with every opportunity to 
develop its own inheient resources. Its equality among nations 
would be evidence not only m the collective o..ganisation of the World 
Federation established to maintain peace and harmony, but also in the 
shaiing of the opportunities, advantages, or benefits tliat close orga- 
nisation of mankind in all parts of tlie world may bring. 

DUTY TO PROVIDE NATIONAL MINIMUM 

As against these Rights, the Obligation may be equally well im- 
posed upon every State member of the V/orld Federation to develop to 
the utmost possible degree its own inherent resources in men or mate- 
rials , and so to piovide for its natioiiab the best available standard of 
living consistent with such development. The preparation, execution 
or administration of the Plan would be the function,' — the right as well 
as the obligation, — of the local national government m each unit. 

DUTY TO PREPARE A NATIONAL PLAN 

In order to bring about such development of local resources to the 
maximum degree, every State must take it as a duty to prefare a setent- 
tfic and comprehensive Plan or programme of its local development, co- 
ordinating all activities within its own frontiers, and integrating the 
compiehensive national Plan with those parts of the World Plan which 
require to be correlated or mutually supplemented. If this condition 
is fulfilled any country suffering from a deficit of material, skill or 
equipment, must be aided by umversal cooperation to make up the 
deficit. 

In realising the National Plan, every adult individual would be 
required to' work and cooperate with his fellows. By parity of reason- 
ing, every Country would be required to cooperate with its neighbours 
so as to put into- effect the World Plan. Just as each individual would 
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Tje required to work in accordance with his physical or mental abiliiy, 
aptitude, or training, so, too, should each nation or State be required 
'to cooperate with its neighbours and customers in accordance with its 
resources, natutal or acquired, manpower and technical equipment. 

Subject to this obligation to make a pioper contribution to the 
^mmon welfare by the individual as well as community, the rest o£ 
the life of the individual and of the community would be free, with the* 
utmost scope for self-expression and self-realisation 

• INTERNAL RECONSTRUCTION 

Next to this Obligation in respect of a National Plan, and inter- 
national cooperation aiising therefiom, every country particip 
ating in the world organisation should be obligated to order its internal 
system of government and social structure, so as to eliminate class dis- 
tinctions, social privileges and inequalities This would mean the uni- 
versalisation of the republican and egalitarian form of government and 
society all over the world. Social justice, — ^particularly in the distri- 
bution of wealth and the provision of opportunities for the enjoyment 
•of life in every phase, — must be assured by the code of laws, customs, 
or regulations. Any infraction of this, calculated to create class dis- 
tinction, or provide opportunity for exploitation of one group by 
another, would necessitate and justify intervention by the Fcdcr^ 
authority. 

DUTY TO GUARANTEE MINORITY RIGHTS 
Following the same reasoning, an Obligation would also be im- 
posed upon every community, in the event of there being any inefface- 
able minorities within its jurisdiaion, to assure and guarantee definite 
rights to Minority communities, so as to remove any reasonable griev- 
ance of such communities, any cause for apprehension of their being 
wiped out. This w‘ould apply to Religious Minorities, such as the 
Muslims in India, for example ; or to National Minorities, — ^such as 
the Germans were in the pre-war Czechoslovakia. The rights of re- 
ligious communities are comprised in the rights of individuals as regards 
Freedom of Belief and Worship. But the corollary of this right, whe- 
ther of the individual or of a community, is equally unquestionable, 
that such freedom should be exercised with due regard to the equal 
rights of other members of the same country who may not profess the 
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same religion. The duty of religious toleration imposed on individuals 
muse, also, go a long -way to prevent religious dilferences which have 
disfigured many a chapter of human history in the last few centuries 
in all parts of the world. 

After the experience of India, it would be as well if the Rights 
of Religious Minorities aie guaranteed by the world Federation, not 
only in order to avoid any intervention by immediate neighbours in 
the affairs of a given State, but also in order to operate justly and 
reasonably the rights assured, and to remove the doubts, distrust, or 
misgivings of such Minorities. 
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CHAPTER DC 

PLACE OF INDIA IN POST- WAS RECONSTRUCTION 

in the foundations and superstructure of permanent peace, so far 
mnsidered, attention has been nvetted mostly to European or American 
countries, and their more important allies, like China in Asia. The 
place of India is not entirely insignificant in international relations. 
The organisations hitherto set up or contemplated have had to accord 
« place to that country, which may not be all that our national senti- 
ment demands, but which unmistakeably points to a recognition of the 
problem presented by India that the dominating influences of today 
would like very much to be ignored or minimised in international 
^therings. 

Less important, perhaps, than India is the case of the backward 
countries of Asia ; and, of the indigenous populations of Africa and 
Pacific islands, which demand a recognition that the leading members 
of the United Nations have seldom considered in then full proportion. 
The U.S.S.R has led the way by according complete local autonomy 
to the several constituent regions and nationalities of the Union, which 
not only secured more or less an equal recognition to these federated 
nnits of the U.S.S.R. at international gatheiings : but has also set a 
model that the imperialist powers of Europe cannot ignore. 

The Russian precedent is essentially different from the British 
model, in regard to the socalled self-governing Dominions, which only 
concerns the white settlers and their descendants in those parts ; and 
which perpetrates the root evil of imperialism in those parts as well. 
Tor the interests of the native populations in those territories are wholly 
%nored, or made entirely subordinate to the demands of the white 
9^1ers. The imperialist virus of the mother country has infected the 
Britbh Dominions in Australia and Africa, if not in Canada, New- 
foundland, or New Zealand as well. They seek Mandates, Trusts, 
or Dependencies, which would only add to die woes of the backward 
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popuiations, indigenous to the tcnitories, whose vety name is hardly 
mentioned , and whose fuaire is thus at the mercy of this small fraction 
of the total population of those territories. 

The problem may not be quite so acute, at least at this moment, 
in regaid to tlie local population of American countries, both in the 
Nortiiern and the Southern half of that continent. Red Indians arc 
pract'cally eyteiminatcd , and such as remain have been forced to be 
assimilated with the dominant race Even the Negro is claimed to 
be a full-flcged citizen of the United States and other countries on that 
continent, chough the rights of the coloured population, even in the 
most advanced democracy of America, are in practice little more thaa 
nominal. 

In Asiatic countries, like Iran or Iraq or the Arabian federation, 
which are not really on a par with American or European countries, the 
conflict with the persent-day imperialist powers, like France or Britain, 
which had a political domination and economic exloitation over them, 
will continue. Technically, no doubt, these are independent sovereign 
States, who may have some sort of a place in the international orga- 
nisations tliat may be set up after peace is finally established. But 
whether those arrangements will conform freely and harmonise effect- 
ively with the yet unrelinquished imperialist notions of countries like 
Britain or France, Holland or Belgium, remains to be seen. 

In Siam, or Thailand and the Malaya States, not to mention 
Burma or Ceylon, the same problem stares us in the face Local 
nationalism in those parts, — particulaily in Burma or Ceylon, — is by 
no means silent It has been whipped up in recent years to a fury 
by Butain for her own purposes in antagonism to the Indian vested 
interests in those countries. It is highly doubtful if at the Peace Con- 
ference the claims of these countries to national Independence will be 
conceded. 

If we are to judge, however, from the doctrine of Trusteeship, 
recently evolved ; and the effective camouflage it provides for ensuring 
by that means national security of the most powerful countries, like 
America or Russia, in the shape of naval and air force bases, it seems 
clear that the fate of the colonial peoples will not conform in practice 
to the high-sounding ideals enunciated, either in the Atlantic Charter 
or in the other declarations and arrangements made by the United 
Nafion'! 
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Ewn m Giina. the 'uegcstion that ^fanchuria aiiJ Kot« might 
■Be ceded to or ro.ade into Rossun rrctectorace'; as a price for 

’the Soviet nrcciiation vv uh Japan Tr’ill, it earned out, he in dear violation 
of the ptincioles hitjerto anno’anceJ. The complete diimnacton 
of Japan from the Pacihc niav result in a domination of the 
United States, cr of Russia, in those waters wluch neither 
■would desire. The fact, however, tliac the great block of 
Chinese terrlton is pror-esed to he pared 'ed out, whether in the name 
of loal autonomy for Korea or Kfunchuria, or iii a much more open 
dismemberment as the price tor support to the Chmese nationalist, is 
enough to show that c'te principles laid down or imolied in the docu- 
ments anal}sed m the foregoing pas^s are not likeJv to be rigorousJj^ 
given effect to. 

All these points arc, however, nowhere so fullv exemplified as in 
regard to India. India has unqeescionablv been an imperial possession 
of Britain, wruch the latter is sti.! unwilling to enfranchise and declare, 
to be a fully mderendent State The Ind'an people’s demand, ho'wp- 
ever, for complete independence end full sovercigntv , — so far as that is 
allowed under tlie nev. world order co be established at rlie peace oort- 
fcrcnce, — is as unmistakeablc as it is undeniable Britain has tricd» 
as IS evidenced at sc\ era! mcernaoonal gatherings even during the war, 
— e.g. at Bretton W'ooJs or at Dumbarton Oaks Conference, — to leave 
India out of such gathering’s , and to treat her as a purely domestic 
issue of the British Empire, in which no outsider had any right t» 
intervene. At the San Francisco Conference, drafting the new world 
charter, how’ever, the Government of India have been accorded z 
separate delegation apparently as a distinct political unit. But tlie clainx 
of this official Delegation to speak as for an independent India has beca 
challenged, not only by Indian nationalist opinion, but also by some 
of the principal allies, led by Russia. An unofficial spokesman of this 
country raised her voice, in the close vicinity of the Conference, whicK 
also cannot be disregarded. What the eventual fate of this country 
’tvould be, as a result of so many forces bearing upon her future, cannot 
be seen at this moment. But drat the country demands and expects, 
in sheer justice and in conformity with the principles already eunciac- 
cd by the Allies themselves, may be very briefly stated as the stne qtuc 
non for the continued maintenance of universal peace. For while India 
semains dissatisfied the very size of the country and its population will 
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jnakc ic a sore spot that the close vicinity of powerful neighbours like 
Russia on the one hand, China on the other, the British Dominions on- 
die third, will mean a standing menace to continued peace all over the 
world. 

The national demand of this country may be briefly stated as 
follows : 

(1) India must be an independent sovereign State, free from 
any control or influence from outside. This must be con- 
ceded and declared by Britain, the present dominating 
influence in tins country , and recognised and accepted by 
all other members of the comity of nations. 

(2) As an equal, independent, sovereign State, India must have 
the same place in any international organisation that may 
be set up for maintainmg peace, and working the institu- 
tions of international cooperation, that her size, population, 
and possibilities would entitle her to. 

No invidious demands, like extra territoriality of the 
citizens of particular nations, nor any bar against Indian 
special immigration in other countries, should be made. 
No special safeguards as those in the Government of India 
Act, 1935, prohibiting any special discrimination being 
shown in favour of Indians by the Government of India 
should be demanded in the interests of any non-Indian 
residing or working in India. Such consideration or treat- 
ment as independent and sovereign India shows to non- 
Indians settled and working in the country would be a 
matter entirely in the discretion of the Government of 
India, of the future. 

Subject to the foregoing, such guarantees as are required 
and accepted by any other constituent unit, regarding the 
right of non-nationals of one country immigrating into, 
working or settling in another, — ^such as Britishers in India,, 
will be granted and accepted by this country of her own 
free will. These guarantees, needless to add, will also be 
in conformity with the general policy of a common world 
citizenship, as laid down by the common consent and agree- 
ment of die members constituting the world federation. 
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(3) Subject to the independence and equality mentioned above, 
India would, of course, be willing to fall in with any system 
of international cooperation calculated to maintain peace 
and promote human welfare m all spheres, material as well 
as cultural, and accept such limitation of local sovereignty, 
as may be consequent upon peace ariangements. To these 
she would, have freely consented as an equal participant. 
Whatever limitations are placed upon the independence or 
local sovereignty of any constitutcnt of the World State 
such as surrendering the right to maintain the country’s 
own aimed forces or armament factories ; or guarantee e£ 
fundamental rights of citizens or minorities, would, of course, 
be freely accepted by this country. But such acceptance 
must be by her own free consent as by any other country ; 
and not in virtue of the inSuence or dommation of any 
outside power or authority. 

<4) In her own territories, she must have the fullest right and 
opportunity to work out her own constitution, and choose 
the government under which her people would like to live, 
as declared in Article 3 of the Atlantic Charter. 

This IS an indefeasible right on which there should be 
no further question of discussion. India would have to 
exercise this right in conformity with any such organisation 
of the world economic development as may be deemed to 
be in consonance with the maintenance of universal and 
permanent peace. This means that India, like other parti- 
cipants, will have to have a democratic form of govern- 
ment, and abjure any ambition that has any taint of im- 
perialist domination or exploitation of her neighbours, even 
though any such neighbour, like Burma, may have, in the 
near or remote past, been intergral part of the country. 

^5) Framing a suitable constitution for India by Indians must 
be accepted as a consequence of her independence and 
sovereign status. The difficulties in the way of framing 
such a constitution should afford no cause for outside in- 
tervention or influence, except such as may be necessitated 
under the basic principles of the new world order, accepcc4 
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and agreed tx) by all as equal members of the comity of 
nations. 

(6) The absorption in a single framework of government of 
the Indian States, and reconciliation of minorities demand- 
ing partition of the country, must be left as a problem for 
Indians themselves to settle, without any outside inter- 
ference or influence on any pretext, like trusteeship of 
minorities or pledges to them. 

( 7 ) With the complete exclusion of any outside influence, 
domination or authority, from the local concerns or inter- 
national relations of tins country, the problem of the in- 
tegrity of this country, will be a matter for her to deter- 
mine. In the event, however, of the integrity of the coun- 
try being modified, by agreement amongst her own people, 
the several parts set up thereafter may be guaranteed their 
local independence and integrity, in the same manner that 
clie new States that come to be set up in Europe after 
every trace of Nazi influence has been removed, are 
guaranteed. 

Such Partition of the country, if it occurs, would be an exercise 
of the principle of self-determination by any region and the people 
living therein Apart from this, however, it must be agreed that dis- 
putes of any kind should be settled by mutual persuasion, conciliation 
or arbitration, but never by force, whether such units remain part and 
parcel of a single undivided India, or are the result of some sort of an 
agreed partition. 

In the opinion of the present writer, however, the present demand 
for partition, or Pakistan, is political rather than a practicable neces- 
sity : more a bargain counter than an article of political credo. Eco- 
nomic forces, knitting the several parts of India more closely together 
than the political factors or personal ambitions divide them, will assert 
themselves, once India is an independent sovereign State. Provision 
must theerfore, be left in the constitution of this country not only to pro- 
mote an amicable partition, should there be an unquestionable demand 
for the same, but also for the re-entry, and absorption or amalgamation 
of the partitioned units, as well as other neighbouring countries, if 
they find closer cooperation and association in a larger political unit of 
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India more to their interest. There is much in the situation and pos- 
sibilities of countries like Nepal, Afghanistan, or Ceylon to induce 
diem to become autonomous paits of a larger and independent India, 
which at the present moment would be unthinkable. If room is left 
<in the new constitution or independent India, the chances for more 
-effective cooperation and intensive development of the resources of all 
.parts would be very much inci eased, and the consequent welfare of 
die peoples living in those parts proportionately enhanced. 

This opinion is based on the conviction that there is a much greater 
and Ynore fundamental unity and harmony which will be emphasised 
in course of time by the recognition of the advantages of cooperation 
and all-round development. The forces of disintegration, such as there 
may be today, will fall away before those of cooperation, and clo.ser 
association in the interests of the parts as well as of the whole. But 
the chances for such forces to asseit themselves will be lost if an atti- 
tude of non-fossumus is adopted at the start, or of refusal to consider 
the very idea of any separation of any constitutent parts of the country 
from other parts. For such a refusal would only result in a correspond- 
ing intransigcance of the Partitionists. 


PROCEDURE FOR PARTITION 

8. The right must, therefore, be recognised, and provided for in the 
constitution of India, both to dismember existing units into more con- 
venient separate entities, if the people comprising such a unit so desire ; 
and provide for existing separate entities to combine into a large unit, 
if the people of those units find it more economical to organise such a 
combination. By the term “ people ” in the above provision is meant, 
of course, a specified majority of the whole population of the unit 
affected. In the event of the sentiment for or against partition in any 
Tinit going on communal lines, the vote may be taken community-wise 
provided that if one community wants to secede from the mainland 
by a majority and the other does not, the latter must be allowed to 
secede from the seceder if they express such a desire by a clear majority 
of their own votes. The only exception that need be made to this 
otherwise fair position would be that, if the minority community in 
any unit is so small (e g. less than a tliird) , and so scattered through- 
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out the unit, that their partifon would be impracticable, they must 
be content with then cultural position being safeguarded fully, but have 
no right to insist on territorial partition. 

In such ca'cs it is also desirable that definite criteria and machin- 
ery be agreed to and laid down for carrying out secession. A minimum 
of proporfcn as v.'ell as a prescribed extent of territory should be 
agreed to and prescribed as indispensable for such decision. The use 
of force in any case is futile, whether in forcing a separation or in main- 
taining an integrity when any considerable proportion of the people 
conccined arc opposed to cither couisc. 

The combination of hitherto separate units may be for a limited 
or specified purpose, or for all the aims and objectives of a single 
State. 

Both these aspects of the same principle may be left to operate 
simultaneously , so that it should be equally possible for certain parts 
of the countr}' to separate and form a new State of their own 
as for other States now existing as independent units to coalesce and 
combine for better coopetation and larger opportunities of their own 
local development. In any event every such act must be by the free 
consent of the people concerned, — ^whether in seceding or in coal- 
csscing. 

AGREEMENT ON COMMON CONCERNS 

9. Assuming that any disembermcnt or partition of the country 
becomes inevitable, it does not necessarily follow that the partitioned 
units or parts, separating fiom the single entity existing before the 
separation, should be antagonistic or non<ooperative towards one 
another. Arrangements can and should be made, by which, though 
for purposes of day to day administration they are separate, they may 
nevertheless from a combine, or make an alliance by special treaties 
between themselves for all matters of common concern. In the ad- 
ministration of such matters of common concern, joint councils may be 
set up with equal or agreed representation of each combining unit 
If that device is found not practicable because of possible friction be- 
tween members, agreed principles may be laid down for the conduct 
of the administration, and each may assure the other that in the actual 
day to day administration those principles will be given effect to. 
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By this means any interruption of the process of national develop- 
ment -would be avoided, notwithstanding separation Such tasks, as 
the economic development and industrial progress of the country, a 
rationalised system of distiibution and coordinated transportation, as 
•well as all other accessorv services in connection with national economy, 
may be carried on and permitted without any hindrance to benefit 
equally all the parts. The only difieicnce would be that instead of 
one, two equall-y independent authorities will function as the organised 
central authorities for these parts. Calling them governments would 
make no great difference, smee these two govcinments agree to cooper- 
ate on ceitain pre-determined lines, and for common purposes. If this 
arrangement is accepted, the lack of a common central authority would 
be no great cause for alarm, particularly if there is a central international 
organisation whose authoiity would he common for all units that be- 
come members or constituent parts of the world organisation. It would 
be always available to adjust, arbitrate, or adjudicate upon, any issue 
between any two oi moic units tliat is impossible to settle amicably by 
themselves. 


FEDERATION OF SECEDERS 

10 The plan also presupposes that the seceding units or provinces 
of this country ma-y themselves combine into a federation of their own. 
It stands to reason that any single unit, or even two or thiee units, 
separating from the present entity called India, would be needlessly 
handicapped if such units insist upon remaining individual and sepa- 
rate each by itself Cooperation between these and the earlier orga- 
nisation of the whole country w'ould be seriously obstructed, it not 
made impossible, if each such unit lefuses to combine into another 
common organisation, and set up their own central federal government. 

It is possible, however, that, if the secessionist forces prevail, die 
India of today may be split up into more than two units, without 
reckoning the Indian States in each. The principles of the largest 
measure of local autonomy, side by side with the federation of con- 
tiguous and mutually sympathetic units, may nevertheless be applied 
In rbpci* < "veml units as a whole 
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The governing principle, however, of such regrouping and re- 
organisation would be that each unit is autonomous as much as 
possible. That is to say the actual administration of even the agreed 
common concerns should be left to the local authority, while the larg- 
est possible scope be provided for the autonomy of the units in matters 
primarily of local concern In the economic organisation we are familiar 
with today, it may be that hardly any concern may be singled out 
as exclusively of local or even of common concern A division must 
nevertheless be made of the functions of government, some of which 
must be recognised as primarily of local, and ocher as prunarily of 
common, concern This division may not be exhaustive and so, in 
any undefined or debatable matters, the constitution (or treaties) 
should lean on the side of local autonomy rather than on the side of 
centralisation. 

This is also in accordance with tlie basic postulate made above , that 
the form of government and machinery of administration should be 
democratic. That is to say as much scope be allowed for every indi- 
vidual citizen to understand the responsibility and to execute it to the 
best of this knowledge, ability and aptitude. 

Though the central federal authority would thus be left with 
relatively a small maigin of functions or activities, its power and influ- 
ence would nevertheless be comparatively much greater than that of 
any single unit or even a combination of units within the federation. 
This IS due to the peculiarity of our present-day economic organisation 
and the forces necessary to work that organisation The pull of the 
central authority would be great both on the component units as well 
as on the individual citizen. National sentiment will replace, even if 
it has not already done so, the sentiment for local allegiance. The 
need to collaborate in economic matters, both in production and in 
distiibution, would reinforce the less tangible forces working in that 
direction 

ALTERNATIVE SOLUTION OF MINORITIES PROBLEM 

The separating units of the present-day India would still have 
minorities, with communal or religious allegiance to the majority in 
tlie other units. The proposal to partition the country originates from 
the apprehensions of communal minorities about receiving just and 
equal treatment at the hands of an immutable majority. Partition is 
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really no final solution of the problem of Minorities as they exist m 
this country. The solution lies in -an agreement, definiing the rights 
of citizens as well as of minorities or communities, and guaranteeing 
their full observance in everyday administiation These fundamental 
Rights of Citizens as well as Minority communities should be includ- 
ed as integral part of the constitution of each Federation, which should 
not to be altered except by a special procedure laying down the majority 
needed for a valid amendment of the constitution in this behalf. 


INDIAN STATES 

11. We halve dealt with what are called British Indian provinces. 
In India, however, one third of the area and one fourth of the present 
population is comprised in what are called the Indian States. Theoretic- 
ally, they are independent units allied to the Government of India by 
treaty and usage, which now stretch over more than a century and a 
half in some cases. The precise juridical position and political organ- 
isation of these areas are difficult to define But in all probability they 
will have to fall in with the general federation of the country , or, if 
the country is partitioned, they may have to do with the federation 
next adjoining to them with which they may have the greatest econo- 
mic or political affinity. If the problem of India’s economic development 
is to be tackled satisfactorily in all parts of the country, it is inevit- 
able that the States as much as the Provinces should fall into line, and 
carry on, in cooperation and consultation, the plan or plans that may 
be formed for allround advancement of the country and the better- 
met of Its people. 

With the disappearance of the British power from any effective 
authority in this country, some agreed arangements will have to be 
made for the succession to the nghts of the Paramount Power, whidht 
the present Government of India has exercised over the Indian States. 
Whether it is done by agreement between the central Indian authority 
(or authorities) and the adjoining States, or by mediation of the British' 
Government, or by international arbitration, the States cannot be allow- 
ed to continue as isolated units, each functioning in its own small area 
and population, notwithstanding the closet possible bonds between 
diem and their neighbours in British Indian territories of social and 
economt/- ch-'nrtnr 
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Man) political thinkers in India also believe that, witli the dis- 
appearance of the British power fiom any effective authority in this 
countiy, the forces which have bioaght about the present pre-eminence 
of communal complcvion in Indian political Parties will also disappear. 
Political Parties will be foimcd on more objective or real issues of an 
economic character. Social reform in India has a meaning not quite 
identical with that which pievails in western countries. Nevertheless 
in Indian schemes of social reform, the economic factor is beginnmg 
to assert ifclf more and more, whether we think of the amelioration 
of the depressed classes, backw'aid areas, or even the rights of woman. 

DECENTRALISATION AND DEVOLUTION 

12. Whatever the fiituic political organisation of this countt)', — 
whether a single cntitt', as it now ls, or any other form, that may be 
agreed upon by its people heieafter, — it is certain chat, for pui poses of a 
real working demociaci' and actual self-government of the people by the 
feofle foi the people, the unit of scu-government would have to be 
nccessarih much smaller tlian even the largei piovinces of India today. 
For the purpose of enabling each rcg.on, fairly homogenous in popu- 
lation, material resouices and economic characteristics, to realise its own 
contribution to the geneial advancement , as also for convenience in 
administration, each local entiD' will have to be vested with much larg- 
er powers of government or administiation in local concerns than is 
the case wnth existing component paits (provinces) of the country. 

Given these piinciples of a reconstiucted India, the details of its 
actual constitution and fiamework of 2 :overnment must needs be left 
to a Constituent Assembly, which will tiiily represent the people, 
and caiiv oi.t their wishes regarding the form and government they 
want to live under There is nothinsr sacrosanct, nothinsj final and 
eternal, m any particular form of government. Forms of government 
are but in response to the needs of the moment, and may change as 
the exigencies of each changing situation may demand. For the 
moment, however, the democratic form seems to be the most suitable ; 
and if it is employed with the necessary limitation imposed by the 
need to cooperate and advance any State towards pre-determined goals 
in accordance with pre-determined plans, it is likely to brmg about 
the greatest good of the greatest number. 
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The Constituent Assembly would, of course, not be competent 
to prepare a constiaition for all parts of India, if the present agitation 
in favour of partition succeeds. Bi’t, m that case, agreement will have 
to be made between the seceding and lemaming units after the mam 
issue of partition has been satisfactorily settled V^ery likely more than 
one Constituent Assembly may have to be set up to devise the appro- 
priate constitution and administrative arrangements for each of tliese 
federations, and their component units. But even if the constitution 
pf either part is framed by a sepaiate Constituent Assembly., — or any 
othei* agreed machinery, — the constitution must provide 

(a) adequate and effective guarantees for dultural rights of 
Minorities in each, endorsed, if necessary, by the guarantee 
of the World State 

(b) a basis for some vso.king agieement, even after separation, 
to manage con|ointIy the common concerns of both parts, 
such as posts, tclegiaphs, iailwa)’s, telephones, roads, 
rivers, and even cuirency and credit, if not defence. 

(c) democratic forms, metliods and institutions of actual work- 
ing, as calculated best to minimise the apprehensions of 
minorities on either side of the border, and permit political 
parties being formed on material instead of religious basis, 
so that the minorny of today mav have a chance of becom- 
ing a majority of tomorrow , and 

(d) must accept the geneiai ideals or principles constituting 
the foundation of the reconstructed world, as outlined 
above, including a common world citizenship, guaranteed * 
fundamental rights of individuals, limited local sovereignty 
of each State and all-round collaboration of the rest of the 
world on an equal footing for each component unit. 

FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS OF CITIZENS AND MINORITIES 
13. The Fundamental Rights of individuals laid down in the con- 
stitution, should include a special chapter on the Rights of Minorities, 
if any considerable number of people desire it. But these rights of 
minorities must not be incompatible witli the basis of the reconstructed 
Svorld. Needless to add that the obligations corresponding to these 
rights must also be similarly codified, guaranteed, and enforced. The 
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exercise of these rights must in no way serve as an obstruction or 
impediment to the realisation of the national plan in regard both to 
production and distribution of the new wealth. 

In the development of the country’s resources, in the production 
of new wealth and in its distribution, these rights and obligations, 
whether of individuals or of groups must be fully attended to, so that 
social justice may be realised in the largest possible degree, and human 
welfare achieved in proportion. 


NEEDED— A NATIONAL PLAN 

India, like ever)'’ other unit, must have a national plan of simul- 
taneous all-round development That Plan must be integrated or 
cooidinated with similar plans of other units in the international organ- 
isation. Its execution should be the most palpable guarantee of 
improving the standard of living of evert' citizen of this country. If 
India IS broken up mto several parts, there may have to be more tlian 
one such plan , but, even so, it would not be impossible to integrate 
and coordinate these plans so as for all effective purposes to make it a 
single plan of national development. 

INDIA— EQUAL PARTNER IN WORLD ORGANISATION 

14 With these changes in her own constitution, India would 
be a single (or as a partitioned) State, equal and independent member 
of the international organisation to be formed after the war. Equality 
in this case is in respect of the internal sovereignty of each member- 
State, and not in regard to the importance that each State enjoys in 
the new organisation That status vanes with the contribution made 
in the present war, as also in accordance with the resources and poten- 
tialities of the several members, in die future 

So far as India is concerned, her equality and independence mean, 
for the time being, her complete and final emancipation from British 
domination and exploitation of today That does not mean, however, 
that, in view of he- area, resources, and population, — ^not to mention 
also her contribution in the present war in men (over two million 
combatants) and mone^ (ovei Rs. 3000 crores at least) , she should not 
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be entitled to equality also in lespect o£ the rights of members for 
representation on the Security Council, or any other organisation, in- 
cluding the International Genet al Staff, that may be established under 
that oigani^ation in the future This is the main weakness of the 
Charter woiked out at San Fiancisco wherein equality of status is only 
nominal. 

LIMITED SOVEREIGNTY FOR ALL STATES 

15. Sovereignty, also, of member-States in the organisation would 
be not absolute. It will be limited in the sense that the pledges, if given 
freely and voluntarily, in lespect of peace and for working the Inter- 
national Organisation, will involve some restriction on the absolute 
sovereignty of c' ery indn idual member-State India would, of course, 
accept these lestiict ons, in so fat as they are of hei own fiee choice and 
consent. 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION AND COORDINATION 

16. As an equal menbei of the International Oiganisation, and 
with a comp'cLensive nafonal Plan of her own, India would be entitl- 
ed to demand tlie working of tl e woild economic machinery in full 
cooperation and cooidination with all member Slates If one ingre- 
dient of that coopciation and cooidination is a fiee and equal access 
to the raw macenals and markets of the woild, as laid down m the 
Atlantic Charter, another equally impoitant ingredient should be the 
right to desclop, piimaiily by one’s own capital and labour, a coun- 
try’s own lesouices, so as lo attain in actual every-day life the best 
possible standaid of living for the masses of one’s own country. The 
contribution, expected fiom allround cooperation by India, workmg 
or supplementing her national plan, would be in the shape of makmg 
up such dcfciencies as aie absolutely impossible to meet by her own 
effoit from het own lesources, e g plant, machinery, equipment and 
skilled labour needed to speed up hei wholesale, all-round industrial- 
isaton in aider to impiovc the standatd of living for her masses. This 
would be facilitated by her accumulated Sterling Resources ; and 
would, in Its turn, help to improxe her trade with the world on a more 
rational basis. 

GLOBAL REDISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 

17. On the other hand, she has a surplus of population, while 
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otlier countues have a deficiency of the human factor. This must be 
rectified and readjusted, so as to make the human factor adequate and 
sufficient fot the full development of the natural resources of every 
countiy All anti-immigration legislation, or laws preventing per- 
manent settlement of the national of one country in another, will 
have to be abrogated or repealed , and their place be taken by facilities 
for immigration, settlement and assimilation of citizens from one part 
of the world into another in accordance with the general plan of re- 
distribution 

RIGHTS COUPLED WITH OBLIGATIONS 

18 In the Charter no specific mention is made of the rights of 
nations or corirnunities or of individuals, and much less of obligations. 
The Preamble has a vague gencial lefetence, which is msuflicient 
India, however, would evoect that the Rights as well rs Obligations of 
World Citizenship, and as member of tl'.e International Organisation, 
will be fully accepted by all member-States, as she would do herself, 
both as regaids individuals and communities (i e. Minorities). 


CONTRIBUTION TO WORLD DEVELOPIvIENT 

19. While the primary claim of each individual State to deve- 
lop its own resources by its own capital and labour, and improve the 
standard of living of its own people is uncontested, Inuia will not 
follow a dog-in-tl’.e manger policy, and refuse to share her surplus 
product aftei meeting her own needs, with others less advantageously 
situated No needless barriers to the movement of goods, capital or 
labour, will be imposed. 

INDIA AND WORLD ORGANISATION 
20 On this basis the Intcinational Organisation would be a 
common concern for all member-States It will not be a super-sovereign 
World State in tire sense contemplated in the eailicr pages. Giv'en, 
however, our piesent conditions, it will be the next best substitute, 
likely to be most generally acceptable Its governing principles would 
be to facilitate the fullest cooperation, including exchange of the sur- 
plus or speciality of any rescion so as to make good die deficit or lack 
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in any other. Countries so exchanging their stuplus oi speciality, in 
full fieeclom and v/ithout any aade barriers or fiscal iinpednnents, 
would be more or less equally developed so as to be able to trade on 
truly equal terms. 


India’s commerce', together with all the accessoiy services, will be 
/note advantageous bv the leconstiuction envisaged above Not only 
the volume but also the duection and the trend of our foreign trade 
Will be radically alteicd If the element of piivate profic is eliminated 
kom the trade of the world, and, therel’oic, of any component part of 
it, die piesent-day handicap of unequal oppoitunitics oi benefit from 
foreign trade v/dl be absent No objection need be raised to such 
freedom of trade as is neccssan' moic fully to dvelop tb.e tesou-ces of 
each component part. 

As part of the new system of trade and exchange, instruments or 
medium of exchange or mode of settling international obligations, will 
Idtewise wear a wholly different form from what we arc accustomed 
to so far. The Indian cuircncy and exchange system will be com- 
pletely fiecd from any connection with or dependence upon tl'.c corres- 
ponding British svstem India will naturally, have no objection to 
become a pait of the world monetaiy oiganisation by her own consent 
on equal terms If the individual ambitions of this coiintiy arc realised, 
India would be able to aid very substantially the aggregate wealth of 
the world, and so cintributc materially to the incieasc of happiness^ 
of mankind. 
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TEXT 

of 

UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 

WE THE PEOPLES OP THE UNITED NATIONS DETTERMINED 
— to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, 
which twice in our hfetime has brought untold sorrow to xnaa- 
kmd, and 

— ^to reafiOrm faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
digmty and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of- 
men land women and of nations large and smail, and ' 

— to establish conditions under which justice and respect for 
the obligations arising from treaties and other sources of inter- 
national law can be maintained, and 

— ^to promote social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom, 

A1U> FOR THEvU ENDS 

— to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbors, and 

— to unite our strength to maintain international peace and 
secunty, and 

— to insure, by the acceptance of prmciples and the institu- 
tion of methods, that armed force shall not be used, save in the 
common interest, and 

— to employ international machinery for the promotion of 
the economic and social advancement of all peoples, 

HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS TO ACCOM- 
PLISH THESE AIMS 

Accordingly, our respective governments, through repre- 
sentatives assembled in the city of San Francisco, who have 
^exhibited their full powers found to be in good and due form, 
'*'have agreed to the present charter of the United Nations and 
do hereby establish an international organization to be known 
as the Unuted Nations 


CHAPTER I 

PURPOSES AND PRINCIPLES 
Article I 

The purposes of the United Nations are : 

1. To mamtain mternational peace and security, and to 
that end to take effective collective measures for the preven- 
tion and removal of threats to the peace, and for the suppression, 
of acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace, and to bring 
about by peaceful means, and an conformity with the principles 
of justice and international law, adjustment or settlement of 
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international disputes or situations which might lead to a breach 
^ the peace ; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations based oa 
respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determinatioa 
'of pe(Q>Ies, and to take other appropriate measures to strengthen 
■xiniversal peace ; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in solving interna- 
tional problems of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian, 
character, and in promoting and encouraging respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without distincticm. 
as to race, sex, language, or religion ; and 

* , 4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in 

the attamment of these common ends. 

Article 2 

The organization and its members, in pursuit of the purposes 
stated in Art,cle I, shall act m accordance with the following 
principles 

1. The organization is based on the prmciple of the 
sovereign equality of all its members^ 

2 All members, m order to ensure to all of them the rights 
and benefits resulting from membership, shall fulfill m good 
faith the obligations assumed by them in accordance with the 
present charter 

3 All members shall settle their international disputes by 
means in such a manner that international peace and security, 
and justice, are not endangered. 

4. All members shall refrain In their international rela- 
tions from the threat or use of force agamst the territorial inte- 
gnty or political independence of any state, or to any other 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 

5. All members shall give the United Nations every assists 
ance in lany action it takes in accordance with the 
charter, and shall refrain from giving assistance to any state 
against which the United Nations is taking preventive or en- 
forcement action 

6. The organization shall ensure that states which are not 
members of the United Nations act in accordance with these 
principles so far as may be necessary for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present charter shall authorize 
the United Nations to intervene m matters which are essentially 
Within the domestic jurisdicb'on of any state or shall require the 
members to submit such matters to settlement under the pre- 
sent charter , but this principle shall not prejudice the applica- 
tion of enforcement measures under Chapter VIL 
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CHAPTER n 

membership 

Article 3 

The original members of the United Nations shall be the 
states which, having participated m the United Nations Confe- 
rence on International Orgamzation at San Francisco or having 
previously signed the Declaration by United Naiions of January 
1, 1942, sign the present charter and ratify it in accordance with 
Article 110 

Article 4 

1. Membership in the Umted Nations is open to all other 
peace-loving states which accept the obhgations contained in 
the present charter and, in the judgment of the organization, 
are able and willing to carry out these obligations. 

2. The 'admission of any such state to membeiship in the 
United Nations will be effected by a decision of tho General As- 
sembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council 

Article 5 

A member of the United Nations against which preventive 
or enforcement action has been taken by the Security Council 
may be suspended from the exefa.se of the rights and privileges 
of membership by the General Assembly upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council The exercise of these rights and 
privileges may be restored by the Security Council. 

Article 6 

A member of the United Nations which has persastently 
violated the principles con tamed m the present chaiter may be 
espelled from the organization by the General Assembly upon 
the recmomendation of the Security Council 

-la 

CHAPTER ni 

ORGANS 

Artacle 7 

1. There are established as the principal organs of the 
United Nations . a General Assembly, a Security Council, an 
Economic and Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, an Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, and a Secretariat. 

2. ISuch subsidiary organs as may be found necessary may 
be established in accordance with the present charter. 

Article 8 

The United Nations shall place no restrictions on the eligibi- 
lity of men and women to participate in any capacity and under 
conditions of equality m its principal and subsidiary organs. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Composition 
Article 9 

1. The General Assembly shall consist of all the Tnemhorj iy 
'Of the United Nations 

2 Each member shall have not more than five representa- 
tives m the Genefai Assembly. 

Functions and Powers 
, Article 10 

The General Assembly may discuss any questions or any 
matters within the scope of the present charter or relating to 
the powers and functions of any organs provided for in the pre- 
sent charter, and, except as provided m Article 12, may make 
recommendations to the members of the United Nations or to 
the Security Council or to both on any such questions or matters. 

Article 11 

1. The General Assembly may consider the general princi- 
ples of cooperation in the maintenance ot international peace 
and security, including the principles governmg disarmament 
and the regulation of armaments, and may make recommenda- 
tions with regard to such prmciples to the members or to the 
Security Council or to both 

2 The General Assembly may discuss any questions rela- 
ting to the maintenance ot international peace and secunty 
brought before it by any member of the United Nations, or by 
the Security Council, or by a state which is not a member of 
the United Nations in accordance with Article 35, paragraph 2, 
and, except as provided an Ai'ticle 12, may make recommenda- 
tions with regard to any such questions to the state or states 
concerned or to the Secunty Council or to both Any suciff 
quesrion on which action is necessary shall be referred to the 
Security Council by the General Assembly either before or after 
discussion 

3 The General Assembly may call the attention of the 
Security Council to situations which are likely to endanger 
international peace and secunty 

4. The powers of the General Assembly set forth in this 
Article shall not Mmit the general scope of Article 10. 

Article 12 

. 1. While the Secunty Council is exercising in respect off 

any dispute or situation the functions assigned to it in the pre- 
sent charter, the General Assembly shall not make any recom- 
mendations with regard to that dispute or situation unless the 
Secuiitv Council so requests. 
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2. The Secretary-General, with the consent of the Security 
Counoil, shall notify the General Assembly at each session of 
any matters relative to the maintenance of International peace 
and security which are being dealt with by the Security Council 
and shall similarly notify the General Assembly, or the mem- 
bers of the United Nations if the General Assembly is not m 
session, immediately the Security Council ceases to deal with 
such matters. 


Article 13 

1. The General Assembly shall initiate studies and make 

recommendations for the purpose of : « 

A. Promotiing international cooperation in the political 
field and encouraging the progressive development of interna- 
tional law and its codification , 

B. Promoting international cooperation in the economic, 
social, cultural, educational, and health fields, and assistmg m 
the realization of human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion 

2. The further responsibihties, functions, and powers of 
the General Assembly with respect to matters mentioned In 
paragraph I (B) above are set forth in Chapters IX and X 

Article 14 

Subject to the provisions of Article 12, the General Assem- 
bly may recommend measures for the peaceful adjustment of 
any situation, regardless of origin, which it deems likely to im- 
pair the general welfare or friendly relations among nations, 
including situations resulting from a violation of the provi- 
sions fo the present charter setting forth the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 

Article 15 

•u 

1. The Cteneral Assembly shall receive and consider annual 
and special reports from the Security Council ; these reports 
shall include an accoimt of the measures that the Security 
Council has decided upon or taken to maintain international 
peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and consider reports 
Jtom the other organs of the United Nations. 

Article 16 

The General Assembly shall perform such functions with 
respect to the mtemational trusteeship system as are assigned 
to it under Chapters Xn and xm, including the approval of the 
trusteeship agreements for areas not designated as strategic 

Article 17 

1. The General Assembly shall consider and approve the 
budget of the orsanization. 
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2. The expenses ol the organization shall be borne by the 
ixaembers as apportioned by the General Assembly. 

3. The General Assembly shall consider and approve any 
<111 8.11013.1 and budgetary arrangements with speciaLzed agen- 
cies referred to in Article 57 and shall examine the administra- 
tive budgets of such specialized agencies with a view to makmg 
xecommendations to the agencies concerned. 

Voting 

Article 18 

j 1. Each member or the General Assembly shall have one 

vote* 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on important ques- 
tions shall be made by a two- thirds majoiuty of the members 
present and votmg These questions shall include . recom- 
mendations with respect to the maintenance of international 
peace and security, the election of the non-permanent members 
of the Economic and Sooial Council, the election of members of 
the Trusteeship Council in accordance with paragraph I (C) 
of Article 86, the suspension of the members to the United 
Nations, the suspension of the rights and privileges of member- 
ship, the expulsion of members, questions relating to the opera- 
tion of the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions 

3. Decisions on other questions, including the determma- 
tion of additional categories of questions to be decided by a 
two-thirds majority, shall be made by a majority of the members 
present and voting. 

Article 19 

A member of the United Nations which is m arrears in the 
pajonent of its financial contributions to the organization shall 
have no vote in the General Assembly if the amount of its arrears 
equals or exceeds the amount of the contributions due from it* 
for the preceding two full years The General Assembly may, 
nevertheless, permit such a member to vote if it is satisfied that 
the failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the control of the 
member. 

Procedure 

Article 20 

The General Assembly shall meet in regular annual sessions 
and an such special sessions as occasion may require. Special 
sessions shall be convoked by the Secreta^-General at the 
request of the Security Council or of a majority of the members 
of the United Nations. 

Article 21 

The G^eiral Assembly shall adopt its own rules of proce- 
dure. Tt '■h 11 elect liT President for e^ch sp'^ion 
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Article 22 

The General Assembly may establish such subsidiary organs 
as ID ceems necessary for the performance of its functions. 

CHAPTER V 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
CoTtvposition 
Article 23 

1 The Security Council shall consist of eleven members 
of the United Nations The Republic of Chfina, Prance, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of 
Ame,.Dca shall be permanent members of the Security Council. 
The General Assembly shall elect six other members of the 
United Nations to be non-permanent members of the Security 
Council, due regard being specially paid, in the first instance to 
the contnbuticn ot members of the United Nations to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security and to the other 
purposes of the organization, and also to equitable geographical 
distribution. 

2 The non-permanent members of the Security Council 
shall be elected for a term of two years. In the first election 
of the non-permanent members, however, three shall be chosen 
for a term of one year A retiring member shall not be eligible 
for immediate re-election 

3 Fach member of the Security Council shall have one 
representative 

Functions and Powers 
Article 24 

1 In order to ensure piorapt and effective action by the 
> United Nations, its members confer on the Security Council 

primary responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and agree that in carrying out its duties 
under this responsibility the Secunty Council acts on their 
behalf 

2 In discharging these duties the Secunty Council shall 
act m accordance with the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations The specific powers granted to the Security Council for 
the discharge of these duties are laid down in Chapters VI, vn, 
VIII and xn 

3. The Security Council shall submit annual and, when 
necessai-y, special reports to the General Assembly for its 
consideration. 

Article 25 

The members of the United Nations agree to accept and 
carry out the decisions of the Security Council in accordance 
with the present charter. 
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Article 26 

la order to promote the establishment and maintenance of 
International peace sind security with the least diversion for 
armaments of the world’s human and economic resources, the 
Security Council shall be responsible for formulatmg, with the 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee referred to m Article 
47, plans to be submitted to the members of the Umted Nations 
for the establishment of system for the regulation of arma- 
ments. 


Voting 
Article 27 

1 Each member of the Security Council shall have one 
vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters 
.shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven members, 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters 
shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven members including 
the concurrmg votes of the permanent members ; provided that, 
in decisions under Chapter VI, and under paragraph 3 of Article 
52, a party to a dispute shall abstam from voting. 

Procedure 
Article 28 

1. The Security Council shall be so organized as to be able 
to function continuously Each member of the Security Coun- 
cil shall for this purpose be represented at all times at the seat 
-of the organization. 

2'. The Security Council shall hold periodic meetings at 
which each of its members may, at it so desires, be represented 
by a member of the government or by some other specially 
desimated representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meetings at such places - 
other than the seat of the organization as in its judgment will 
best facilitate its work. 


Article 29 

The Security Council may establish such subsidiary organs 
as it deems necessary for the performance of its functions. 

Article 30 

The Security Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, 

. deluding the method of selecting its President. 

Article 31 

Any member of the Umted Nations which is not a member 
the Security Council may jMirticipate, without vote, in the 
<CUscus^on of any question brought before the Security Council 
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whenever the latter considers that the interests of that member 
are specially affected. 

Article 32 

Any member of the United Nations which is not a member 
of the Security Council or any state which is not a member of 
the United Nations if it is a party to a dispute under considera- 
tion by the Security Council, shall be invited to participate, 
without vote, m the discusSion relating to the dispute. The 
Security Council shall lay down such conditions as it deems just 
for the participation of a state which is not a member of the 
United Nations. 


CHAPTER VI 

PACIFIC SEITTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 
Article 33 

1. The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of internat onal peace and 
security, shall, first of ail, seek a solution by negotiation enqui- 
ly, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
resort to regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful 
means of their own choice. 

Article 34 

2. The Security Council shall, when it deems necessary, 
call upon the parties to settle their dispute by such means. 

The Security Council may investigate any dispute, or any 
situation which might lead to international friction or give 
rise to a dispute, in order to determine whether the continuance 
of the dispute or situation is likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security 

Article 35 

1. Any member of the United Nations may bring any dis- 
pute or any situation of the nature referred to in Article 34 to 
the attention of the Security Council or of the General Assem- 
bly. 

2. A state which is not a member of the United Nations 
may bnng to the attention of the rSecurity Council or of the 
General Assembly any dispute to which it is a party if it accents 
in advance, for the purposes of the dispute, the obligations of 
pacific settlement provided in the present charter. 

3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in respect of 
matters brought to its attention imder this article will be sub- 
ject to the provisions of Articles 11 and 12. 

Arbicle 36 

1. The Security Council may, at any stage of a dispute of 
the nature referred to In Article 33 or of a situation of like 



nature, recommend appropriate procedures or methods of ad- 
justment. 

2. The Security Council should take into consideration any 
procedures for the settlement of the dispute which have already 
been adopted by the parties. 

3. In makmg recommendations under this article the 
Security Counoil should also take into consideration that legal 
disputes should as. a general rule be referred by the parties to 
the International Court of Justice m accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Statute of the Court 

* 

* Article 37 

1. Should the parties to a dispute of the nature referred to 
in Article 33 fail to settle it by the means indicated m that ar- 
ticle, they shall refer it to the Security Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the contunuance of 
the dilute is in fact likely to endanger the mamtenance of in- 
ternational peace and security, it shall decide whether to take 
action under Article 36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
ment as it may consider appropriate. 

Article 38 

Without prejudice to the provisions of Article 33-37 the 
Security Council may, if all the parties to any dispute so request, 
make recommendations to the parties wiith a view to a pacific 
settlement of the dispute. 

CHAPTER VH 

ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE PEACE, 

BREACHES OP THE PEACE, AND ACTS OF AGGRESSION 

Article 39 

The Security Council shall determine the existence of any 
threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression 
and shall make recommendations, or decide what measures shall 
be taken in accordance with Articles 41 and 42, to mamtain or 
restore international peace and security 

Article 40 

’ In order to prevent an aggravation of the situation, the 
Becuiitiy Council, before making the recommendations oir 
deciding upon the measures provided for in Article 39, call upon 
the parties concerned to comply with such provisional measures 
as It deems necessary or desirable. Such provisional measures 
ahqll be without prejudice to the rights, claims or position of 
the parties concerned. The Security Council shall duly take 
Account of fiiilure to comply with such provisional measures. 



Article 41 

The iSecurity Council may decide what measures not in- 
volving the use of armed force are to be employed to give effect 
toi its decisions, and it may call upon the members of the United 
Nations to apply such measures. These may include 'complete 
or partial interruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, air, 
postal, telegraphic, radio, and ottier means of communications, 
and the severance of diplomatic relations. 

Article 42 

Should the Secunty Council consider that measures provided .. 
for in Article 41 would be inadequate or have proved to be-in- 
adequate, it may take such action by air, sea, or land forces as 
may be necessary to maintain or restore international peace and 
secunty Such action mdy include demonstrations, blockade, 
and other operations by air, sea, or land forces of members of the 
United Nations. 

Article 43 

1 All members of the United Nations, in order to contri- 
bute to .the maintenance of international peace and security, 
imdertake to make available to the Security Council, on its call 
and in accordance with a special agreement or agreements, 
armed forces, assistance, and facilities, including rights of 
passage, necessary for the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security 

2 Such agreement or agreements shall govern the num- 
bers and types of forces, their degree of readiness and general 
location, and the nature of the facilities and assistance to be 
provided 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negotiated as 
soon a.s possible on the initiative of the Security Coimcil. They 
,^all be concluded between the Security Council and members 
or between the Security Council and members or between the 
Security Council and groups of members and shall be subject to 
Ratification by the signatory states in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes 

Article 44 

When the Secunty Council has decided to use force it shall, 
before calling upon a member not represented on it to provide 
drmed forces in fulfilment of the obligations assumed under 
Article 43, invite that member, if the member so desires, to par- 
ticipate in the decisions of the Security Council concerning, the 
employment of contintgents of that member’s armed forces. 

Article 45 

In order to enable the United Nations to take urgent mili- 
tary measures, members shall hold immediately available 
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national air-force contingents tor combined international en- 
-loircement action. The strength and degree of readiness of 
these contmgents and plans for their combined action shall be 
determined, within the limits laid down m the special agree- 
ment or 'agreementsi referred to in Article 43, by the Security 
Ctouncil with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee 

Article 46 

Plans for the application of armed force shall be made by 
the ISecurity Council with the assistance of the Military Staff 
, Ckmmiittee. 

• Article 47 

1. There shall be established a Military Staff Committee 
to advise and assist the Security Council on all questions relat- 
ing to the Security Council’s military' requirements for the main- 
tenance of international peace and secunty, the employment and 
command of forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of 
armaments, and possible disarmament 

2. ' The Military Staff Committee shall consist of the Chiefs 
of Staff of the permanent members of the Security Council or 
their representatives Any member of the United Nations ndt 
permanently represented on the Committee shall be invited by 
the Committee to be associated with it when the efficient dis- 
charge of the Committee’s responsibilities requires the participa- 
tion of that member in its work 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be responsible imder 
the Security Council for the strategic direction of any armed 
forces placed at the disposal of the Security Council Ques- 
tions relating to the command of such forces shall be worked 
out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the authorization of 
the Security Council and after consultation with appropriate 
regional agencies, may establish regional subcommittees ^ 

Article 48 

1. The action required to carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council for the maintenance of international peace 
and security shall Ik taken by aJl the members of the United 
Nations or by some^f them, as the Security Council may deter- 
mine. 

, 2. ISuch decisions shall be carried out by the members of 

the United Nations directly and through their action in the 
(appropiAaiCle international agencies of which they are mem- 
bers. 

Article 49 

The members of the United Nations shall join in affording 
hnitual assistance in carrying out the measures degjd^ jipon by 
the Security Council. 
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Article 50 

If preventive or enforcement measures against any state 
are taken by the Security Council, any other state, whether a 
member of the United Nations or not, which finds itself con- 
fronted with special economic problems arising from the carry- 
ing out of those measures shall have the right to consult the 
Security Council with regard to a solution of those problems. 

Article 51 

Nothing in the present charter shall impair the Inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defense if an armed attack 
occurs agamst a member of the United Nations, until the* 
Security Council has taken the measures necessary to main;tam 
international peace and security Measures taken by members 
in the exercise of this right of self-defense shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council and shall not in any way affect 
the authority and responsibility of the Security Council under 
the present charter to take at any time such action as it deems 
necessary in order to maintain or restore international peace 
and security. 


CHAPTER Vin 
REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 
Article 52 

1. Nothing in the present charter precludes the existence 
of regional arrangements or agencies for dealmg with such 
matters relating to the maintenance of mternational peace and 
security as are appropriate for regional action, provided that 
such arrangements or agencies and their activities are consistent 
with the purposes and principles of the United Nations. 

2 The members of the Umted Nations entering mto such 
arrangements or constituting such agencies shall make every 
'*S®ort to achieve pacific settlement of local disputes through 
such regional arrangements or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 

3 The Security Council shall encourage the development 
of pacific settlement of local disputes through such regional 
arrangements or by such regional agencies either on the initia- 
tive of the states concerned or by reference from the Security 
Council. 

4. This article in no way impairs the application of Articles 
34 and 35. 


Article 53 

1. The Security Council shall, where appropriate, utilize 
such regional arrangements or agencies for enforcement action 
under its authority But no enforcement action shall be taken 
imder reeional arrangements or by regional agencies without 
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the authorization of the Security Council, with the exception of 
measures against any enemy state, as defined in paragraph 2 
of this ai’ticie, provided for pursuant to Article 107 or m regional 
arrangements directed against renewal of aggressive policy on 
the part of any such state, imtil such tune as the organization 
may, on request of the governments concerned, be charged with 
the responsibility for preventmg further aggression by such a 
state. 

2. The term enemy state as used in paragraph 1 of this 
article applies to any statq which durmg the Second World War 
• has been an enemy of any signatory of the present charter. 

Article 54 

The Security Council shall at all times be kept fully in- 
formed of activities undertaken or in contemplation under 
regional arrangements or by regional agencies for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, 

CHAPTER IX 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COOPERATION 

Article 55 

With a view to the creation of conditions of stabihty and 
•well-being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions among nations based on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples, the United Nations 
shall promote : 

A Higher standards of hvuig, full employment, and condi- 
tions of economic and social progress and development ; 

B Solutions of international economic, social, health, and 
related problems ; and international cultural and educational 
cooperation ; and 

C. Universal respect for, and observance of, human rightfs 
and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion. 

Article 56 

All members pledge themselves to take joint and separate 
action in cooperation with the organization for the achievement 
of the purposes set forth m Article 55. 

Article 57 

1. The various specialized agencies, established by inter- 
governmental agreement and having wide international respon- 
sibilities, as defined in their basic instruments, in economic, 
social, cultural, educational, health, and related fields, shall be 
brought into relationship with the United Nations in accordance 
THdth the provisions of Article 63. 
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2. Such agencies thus brought into relationship with the 
United Nations are hereinafter referred to as specialized agen- 
cies. 

Article 58 

The organization shall make recommendations for the co- 
ordination of the policies and activities of the specialized agen- 
cies. 

Article 59 

The organization shall, where appropriate, initiate negotia- 
tions among the states concerned for the creation of any new* 
specialized agencies required for the accomplishment of* the 
putxioses set forth in Article 55. 

Article 60 

Responsibility for the" discharge of the functions of the 
organization set forth in this chapter shall be vested in the 
G^eral Assembly and, under the authority of the General 
Assembly, m the Economic and Social Council, which shall have 
for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 

CHAPTER X 

THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Composition 

Article 61 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall consist of eighteen 
members of the United Nations elected by the General Assem- 
bly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 3, six members 
of the Economic and Social Council shall be elected each year 
for a term of three years A retiring member shall be eligible 
^or immediate re-election 

3. At the first election, eighteen members of the Economic 
and Social Council shall be chosen The term of office of six 
members so chosen shall expire at the end of one year, and of 
six other members at the end of two years, in accordance with 
arrangements made by the General Assembly 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social Council shall 
have one representative. 

Functions and Powers 

Article 62 

1. The Economic and Social Council may make or imtiate 
studies and reports with respect to international economic, 
social, cultural, educational, health, and related matters and 
may make recommendations with respect to any such matters to 
Khe General Assembly, to the members of the United Nations, 



and to the specialised agencies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations tor the purpose of oio- 
moting respect for, and observance of, human rights and funaa- 
mental freedoms lor all. 

3. It* may prepare draft conventions for submission to the 
''General Assembly, with respect to matters falling witbn* .ts, 
competence. 

4. It may call, in accordance with the rules presciabea oy 
the Umted Nations,, international conferences on matters falling 
within its competence. 

’ Article 63 

» 

1. The Economic and Social Council may enter into agree- 
ments with any of the agencies referred to in Article 57 deflnmg 
the terms on which the agency concerned shall be brought into 
relationship with the United Nations. Such agreements shall 
be subject to approval by the Geneial Assembly 

2. It may coordmate the activities of the snecialized agen- 
cies through consultation with and recommendations to such 
agencies and through recommendations to the General Assem- 
bly and to the members of the United Nations 

Article 64 

1. The Economic and Social Council may take appiopiiate 
steps to obtain regular reports from the specialized agencies 
It may make arrangements with the members of 'uhe United 
Nations and with the specialized agencies to obtain reports on 
the steps taken to give effect to its own recommendations and 
to recommendations on matters falling within its competence 
made by the General Assembly 

2. It may communicate its observations on these reports 
to the General Assembly 


Article 65 

The Economic and Social Council may furnish mfoi; nation 
to the Security Council and shall assist the Secuiity Cooncii 
XQKm its request 


Article 66 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall peitorm such 
Sanctions as fall within its competence in connection with the 
carr yi ng out of the recommendations of the General Assenbiy 

2. It may, -with the approval of the General Assembly, - 
torm services at the request of members of the United Na'.rons 
and at the request of specialized agencies 

3. It shall perform such other functions as aie sneci .^d 
tisewhere in the present charter or as may be assigned to -i bv 
the' General Assembly. 
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Voting 
Article 67 

1. Each member of the Economic and Social Ciouncil 
have one vote. 

2 Decisions of the Economic and Social Council shall be 
made by a majority of the members present and votmg. 

Procedure 
Article 68 

The Economic and Social Council shall set up commissions 
in economic and social fields and for the promotion of humad 
rights, and such other commissions as may be required fof the 
performance of its functions. 

. Article 69 

The Economic and Social Council shall mvite any member 
of the United Nations to partiicipate, without vote, in its delibe- 
rations on any matter of particular concern to that member. 

Article 70 

The Economic and Social Council may make arrangements 
for representatives of the specialized agencies to jyarticipate, 
without vote, in its deliberations and in those of the commis- 
sions established by it, and for its representatives to participate 
in deliberations of the specialized agencies. 

Article 71 

TTie Economic and Social Council may make suitable ar- 
rangements for consultation with non-governmental organiza- 
tions which are concerned with matters within its comnetence. 
Such arrangements may be made with international organiza- 
tions and, where appropriate, with national organizations after 
consultation with the member of the United Nations concerned. 

% Article 72 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall adopt its own 
rules of procedure, including the method of selecting its Presi- 
dent. 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet as required 
in accordance with its rules, which shall include provision for 
the convening of meetings on the request of a majority of its 
members 


CHAPTER XI 

DECLARATION REGARDING NON-SELP-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 
Article 73 

Members of the United Nations which have or assume res- 
ponsibilities for the administration of territories whose peoples 
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liave not yet attained a full measure of self-government recog- 
nize the principle that the Interests of the inhabitants of these 
territories are paramount, and. accept as a saoied trust the obli- 
gation to promote to the utmost, within the system of interna- 
tional, peace and security established by the present charter, 
the well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, and, to 
this end : . 

A. To ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples 
concerned, their political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement, their just treatment, and their protection against 
abuse ; 

9- To develop self-government, to take due account of 
the pohtical aspirations of the peoples, and to assist them in the 
progressive development of their free pohticfal institutions, 
according to the particular circumsances of each territory and 
its peoples and their varying stages of advancement. 

C. To further mternational peace and security ; 

D. To promote constructive measures of development, to 
encourage research, and to cooperate with one another and, 
when and where appropriate, with specialized international 
.bodies with a view to the practical achievement of the social, 
economic, and scientific purposes set forth in this article ; and 

E. To transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for in- 
formation purposes, subject to such limitation as security and 
constitutional considerations may require, statistical and other 
Information of a technical nature relating to economic, social, 
and educational conditions in the territories for which they are 
respectively responsible other than those territories to which 
Chapters XII and xni apply. 

Article 74 

Members of the United Nations also agree that their policy 
in respect of the territories to wnich this chapter applies, na 
less than in respect of their metropolitan areas must be based 
on the general principle of good-neighborliness, due account 
being taken of the interests and well-being of the rest of the 
world, in social, economic, and commercial matters. 

CHAPTER Xn 

INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHHiP SYSTEM 
Article 75 

The United Nations shall establish under its authority an 
international trusteeship system' for the administration and 
supel:vision of such territories as may be placed thereunder by 
subsequent individual agreements. These territories are here- 
in“ftpr to a'' tr'''«'t territories. 
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Article 76 

The basic objectives of the trusteeship system, in. accord- 
ance vnth the purposes of the United Nations laid down in Article 
I of the present charter, shall be ; 

A. To further international peace and security ; 

B. To promote the political, economic, social and educa- 

tional advancement of the inhabitants of the trust' territories, 
and their progressive development towards self-gorvemment or 
independence as may be appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples and the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned, and as may be provided by thfe 
terms of each trusteeship agreement ; * 

C. To encourage respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion, and to encourage reccgnltion of the inter- 
dependence of the peoples of the world ; and 

D. To ensure equal treatment in social, economic, and 
commercial matters for all memhers of the United Nations and 
their nationals, and also equal treatment for the latter in the 
administration of justice, without prejudice to the attainment 
of the foregoing objectives and subject to the provisions of 
Article 80. 

Article 77 

1. The trusteeship system shall apply to such territories 
in the following categories as may be placed thereunder by 
means of trusteeship agreements ; 

A. Territories now held under mandate ; 

B. Territories which may be detached from enemy states 
as a result of the Second World War ; and 

C. Temtories voluntarily placed under the system by states 
responsible for their administration. 

^ 2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement as to 

which territories in the foregoing categones will he brought 
under the trusteeship system and upon what terms 

Article 78 

The trusteeship system shall not apply to territories which 
have become members of the United Nations, relationship among 
which shall be based on respect for the principle of sovereign 
equality. 

Article 79 

The terms of trusteeship for each territory to fce placed 
imder the trusteeship system, including any altera, tion or amend- 
ment, shall be agreed upon by the states directly concerned, 
^nniiiding the mandatory power in the case of territories held 
under mandate by a member of the United Naitions, and shall be 
apnroved as provided for in Articles 83 and 85. 
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Article 80 

1. Except as may be agreed upon in individual trusteeship 
agreements, made under Articles 77, 79, and 81, placing eacli 
territory under the trusteeship system, amd until such agree- 
ments have been concluded, nothing in this chapter shall be 
construed in or of atself to alter m any maimer the rights what- 
soever of any states or any peoples or the terms of existing 
international instruments to which members of the United 
Nations may respectively be parties 

2, Paragraph I of this aiucle shall not be interpreted as 
giving grounds for delay or postponement of the negotiation 
and conclusion of agreements for placmg mandated and other 
territories under the trusteeship system as provided for in 
Article 77. 

Article 81 

The trusteeship agreement shall in each case include the 
terms under which the trust territory will be administered and 
designate the authority which will exercise the administration of 
the trust territoiy. Such authority, heremafter called the 
administering authority, may be one or more states or the or- 
ganization itself. 

Article 82 

There may be designated, in any trusteeship agreement, a 
strategic area or areas W'hich may include part or all of the trust 
territory to which the agreement applies, without prejudice to 
any special agreement or agreements made under Article 43, 

Article 83 

1. Ail functions of the United Nations relating to strategic 
areas, including the approval of the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements and of their alteration or amendment shall bCy 
exercised by the Secunty Council 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 shall be ap- 
plicable to the people of each strategic area 

3 The Secunty Council shall subject to the provisions of 
the trusteeship agreements and without prejudice to security 
considerations, avail itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship 
CJouncil to perform those fimctions of the United Nations under 
the trusteeship system relating to pohtical, economic, scxn^ 
aaid educational matters in the strategic areate. 

Article 84 

It -shnii be the duty of the administering authority to ensure 
tiie trust territory shall play its part in the maintenpice of 
f intematianal peace and security. To this end the administering 
jantliori^ may make use of yolunteer forces, facilities, and 
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assistance from the trust territory m carrying out the obliga- 
tions towards the Security Council undertaken In this regard by 
the admmistering authority, as well as for local defense and the 
maintenance of law and order within the trust territory. 

Article 85 

1 The functions of the United Nationd with regard to 
trusteeship agreements for all areas not designated as strategic, 
including the approval of the terms of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and of their alteration or amendment, shall be exercised 
by the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the authority 
of the General Assembly, shall assist the General AssemWy in 
carrymg out these functions. 

CHAPTER Xni 
THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
Composition 
Article 86 

1. The Trusteeship Council shall consist of the following 
members of the United Nations : 

A. Those members administering trust territories; 

R Such of those members mentioned by name in Article 23 
as are not admmistering trust territories ; and 

C. As many other members elected for three-year terms by 
the General Assembly as may be necessary to ensure that the 
total number of members of the Trusteeship Council is equally 
divided between those members of the United Nations which 
administer trust territories and those which do not 

2. Each member of the Tru-steeship Councd shall designate 
one specially qualified person to represent it therein. 

V Functions and Powers 

Article 87 

The General Assembly and, under its authority, the Trustee- 
ship Council, in carrying out their functions, may ■ 

A Consider reports submitted by the administering 
authority ; 

B Accept petitions and examine them m consultation with 
the administering authority , 

C. Provide for periodic visits to the resnect’ve trust territo- 
ries at times agreed upon with the administering authority ; and 

D Take these and other act’ons in conformity with the 
terms of the trusteeship agreements. 

Article 88 

The Trusteeship Council shall formuJate a questionnaire on 
the political, economic, social and educational advancement of 
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Uie inhabitants of each trust territory, and the administering 
authority for each trust territory within the competence of the 
General Assembly '^hall make an annual report to the General 
Assembly upon the tiisis of such questionnaire. 

Voting 
Article 89 

1. Each member of the Trusteeship Coimcil shall have one 
Tote. 

2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be made by 
A majority of the members present and votmg. 

‘ Procedure 

Article 90 

1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure, including the method of selecting its President. 

2. The Trusteeship Councd shall meet as required in accord- 
ance with its rules, which shall include provision for the con- 
vening of meetings on the request of a majority of its members. 

Article 91 

The Trusteeship Council shall, when appropriate, avail itself 
of the assistance of the Ekionomic and Social Council and of the 
specialized agencies in regard to matters with which they are 
respectively concemed. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE INTETNATIONAL COURT OP JUSTICE 
Article 92 

The International Court of Justice shall be the principal 
judicial organ of the United Nations It shall function m 
accordance with the annexed Statute, which is based upon the# 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice and 
forms an integral part of the present charter. 

Article 93 

1. All members of the United Nations are ipso facto parties 
to the Statute of the International Court of Justice 

2. A state which is not a member of the United Nations 
may beeome a party to the Statute of the International Court 

' of Justice on conditions to be determined in each case by the 
General Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council. 

Article 94 

1. Each member of the United Nations undertakes to 
comply with the decision of the International Court of Justice' 
In any case to which it is a party. 
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2 If any party to a case fails to perform the obligations 
incumbent upon it under a judgment rendered by the Court, the 
other party may have recourse to the Sec^ity Council, which 
maj', li it deems necessary, make recomrirendations or decide 
upon measures to be taken to give effect to the judgment. 

Article 95 \ 

Nothing in the present charter shall prevent members of 
the United Nations from entrustmg the solution of their differ- 
ences to other tribunals by virtue of agreements already in 
existence or which may be concluded m the future. , 

Article 96 * 

1. The General Assembly or the Security Council may 
request the International. Court of Justice to give an advisory 
opmion on any legal question 

2 Other organs of the United Nations and i^cialized 
agencies, which may at any time be so authorized by the Gene- 
ral wAssembly, may also request advisory opinions of the Court 
on legal questions arising within the scope of their activities. 

CHAPTER XV 
THE SECRETARIAT 

Article 97 

The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary-General and 
such staff as the organizatiion may require. The Secretary- 
General shall be appomted by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. He shall be the chief 
administrative officer of the organization. 

Article 98 

The Secretary-General shall act m that capacity in all meet- 
'ings of the General Assembly, of the Security Council, of the 
Economic and Social Council, and of the Trusteeship Council, 
and shall perform such other functions as are entrusted to him 
by these organs The Secretary-General shall make an annual 
report to the General Assembly on the work of the organization. 

Article 99 

The Secretary-General may bring to the attention of the 
Secunty Council any matter which in his opinion may threaten 
the maintenance of international peace and security. 

Article 100 

1 In the performance of their duties the Secretary-Gene- 
ral and the staff shall not seek or receive instructions from any 
government or from any other authority external to the organ- 
ization They shall refrain from any action which might reflect 
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] pp their position as international officials responsible only to 
me organization n 

2. Each memb^of the United Nations undertakes to res- 
pect the exclusively liiternational character of the responsibili- 
ties of the ISecretgry-General and the staff and not to seek to 
influence them m^he discharge of their responsibilites 

Article 101 

1, The staff shall be appointed by the Secretary-General 
under regulations established by the General Assembly. 

■’ 2. -Appropriate staffs shall be permanently assigned to the 

Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, and, as 
required, to other organs ot the United Nations These staffs 
fftipTl form a part of the Secretariat 

3. The paramount consideration -m the employment ot the 
staff and in the determination of the conditions of service shall 
be the necessity of securing the highest standards of efficiency, 
competence, and mtegnty Due regard shall be paid to the 
importance of recrmting the staff on as wide a geographical 
basis as possible. 


CHAPTER ZVI 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Ai'ticle 102 

1. Every treaty and every international agreement entered 
into by any member of the United Nations after the present 
charter comes into force shall as soon as possible be registered 
with the Secretariat and published by it 

2. No party to any .such treaty or international agreement 

which has not been re^stered m accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph I of this article may invoke that treaty or agree- 
mmit before any organ of the United Nations ^ 

Article 103 

In the event of a conflict between the obligations of the 
members of the United Nations under the present charter and 
their obligations under any other mtemational agreement, their 
Obligations under the present charter shall prevail 

Article 104 

The organization shall enjoy m the territory of each of its 
members such legal capacity as may be necessary for the exer- 
cise of its functions and the fulfilment of its purposes. 

Article 105 

1. The organizatioij, shall enjoy in the territory of each of 
members such privileges and immunities as are necessary for 
^ fulflliment of Its purposes. 
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2. Representatives of the members of the United Nations 
and ofiicials of the organization shall slmil^ly enjoy such pri- 
vileges and immunities as are necessary ^ the independent 
exercise of their functions in connection with the organization. 

3 The General Assembly may make recommendations with 
a view to determining the details of the applicittlon of paragraphs 
1 and 2 of this article or may propose conventions td the mem- 
bers of the United Nations for this purpose, 


CHAPTER XVn 

TRANBirriONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 
Article 106 

Pending the coming into force of such special agreements 
referred to in Article 43 as in the opmion of the Security Coun- 
cil enable it to begin the exercise of its responsibilities under 
Article 42, the parties to the Pour-Nation Declaration, signed at 
Moscow, October 30, 1943, and France, shall, in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph 5 of that declaration, consult with 
one another and as occasion requires with other members of 
the United Nations with a view to such joint action on behalf 
of the organization as may be necessary for the purpose of 
maintammg international peace and security. 

Article 107 

Nothing in the present charter shall invalidate or preclude 
action, in relation to any state which during the Second World 
War has been an enemy of any signatory to the present charter, 
taken or author'zed as a result of that war by the governments 
having responsibility for such action. 


CHAPTER XVm 
AMENDMENTS 
Article 108 

Amendments to the present charter shall come into force 
for all members of the United Nations when they have been 
adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the General 
Assembly and ratified in accordance with their respective con- 
stitutional processes by two-thirds of the members of the United 
Nations, including all the permanent members of the Security 
Council 


Article 109 

1. A general conference of the members of the United 
Nations for the purpose of revleiwingr the present charter may 
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be held at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds vote of 
thei members of tbfe General Assembly and by a vote of any seven 
members of the Se^ity Council. Each member of the Umted 
Nations shall have rae vote in the conference. 

2 Any altersftion of the present charter recommended by 
a two-thirds voterof the conference shall take effect when rati- 
fied in accordance with their respective constitutional processes 
by two-thirds of the members of the Umted Nations including 
all the permanent members of the Security Council, 

• 3. such a conference has not been held before the tenth 

^nijal session of the General Assembly following the coming 
into lorce of the present charter, the proposal to call such a 
Conference shall be placed on the agenda of that session of the 
General Assembly, and the conference shall be held if so decided 
by a majority vote of the members of the General Assembly and 
by a vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER XrS 

RATmCATEON AND SIGNATURE 
Article 110 

1, The present charter shall be ratified by the signatory 
.states in accordance with their respective constitutional pro^ 
cesses. 

2, The ratifications shall be deposited with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, which shall notify all the 
.signatory states of each deposit as well as the Secretary-Gene- 
ral of the organization when he has been appointed. 

3. The present charter shall come into force upon the 
deposit of ratifications by the Republic of China, Prance, th€ 
■Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of 
America, and by a majority of the other signatory states. A 
protocol of the ratifications deposited shall thereupon be drawn 

1,4, up by the Government of the United States of Amenca which 
l^all commimicate copies thereof to all the signatory states. 

4. The states signatory to the present charter which ratify 
jt after it has come into force will become original members of 
Jpe United Nations on the date of the deposit of their respective 
i^tificatlons. 


Article 111 

^.Tbe-presrait charter, of which the CShinese, French, Russian, 
and Spanish texts axe equally authentic, shall remain 
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deposited in the archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. Duly certified copies the^f shsdl be trans- 
mitted by that government to the governments of the other 
signatory states. ^ 

IN FAITH WHEREOF the representative^ of the govern- 
ments of the United Nations have signed the itresent charter. 

Done at the city of San Francisco the twenty-sixth day of 
June, one thousand nine hundred and forty-five. 

(The text of the Statute of the International Court of 'Jusfiee 
could not be included in this Appendix as it was not ava&able 
in this country until the book was finally printed). 
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